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Steel the Metal for Sports 


Rapidly Replacing Wood in Many Outdoor 
Games and Sports with Excellent 


Success 


TEEL is doing the impossible—or what 
was considered impossible but a few 
years ago. It is taking the place of 
willowy, resilient woods in the manu- 
facture of many sporting goods. The 
steel golf club is no longer a novelty, 
for the “whip” of a nicely balanced 
steel shaft is said to be quite equal to 
that of well-seasoned hickory. For 
many years the steel fishing rod has 
registered increasing gains over its 
split bamboo brother in the craft of 
Izaak Walton. 

Babe Ruth has not yet swung a 
steel bat against a curving horsehide 
—and yet the possibility of steel bats 
for baseball is not so remote as might 
have seemed the case four years ago. 
Hockey sticks are still made of wood, 
but if the news from Dayton, Ohio, 

is any criterion, we may see steel sticks upon the rinks 

at some not-too-distant time. For out at Dayton they 








Dayton Steel Rackets in Final Stages of C 





are making a steel tennis racket—=steel frame and steel! 
gut—which is in the nature of an epoch-making event 
in the world of sport, 

When the steel racket was first discussed, nearly 
everyone recognized that it would be a great thing, if 
it worked. The problem was, could a steel racket be 
made which would give to the sensitive player that in- 
describable and vital combination of balance, resiliency 
and liveliness known as “feel”? 

The answer, after four years of constant experi- 
mentation, refinement and improvement, is that it can. 
And in that answer lies the possibility of an ever wid 
ening use of steel for other sporting appliances in 
which wood is now the only available material. If stee! 
can be used to replace the delicately balanced and 
springy wooden frame as well as the taut and lively 
animal gut used in the best tennis rackets, its limita- 
tions in the field of sport are few indeed. 

The advantages which are inherent in the use of 
steel for tennis rackets are obvious. A steel racket is 
not subject to those annoying effects of temperature 
and climate which affect a wooden frame. It will not 
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Drilling the Holes in the Frame 


warp. Its strings do not break under the influence of 
moisture. It cannot come unglued, for there is no glue 
used in its construction. 

Then, too, steel rackets can be made and sold at a 
lower price than wooden rackets of corresponding qual- 
ity. As suitable woods become more and more scarce 
this margin of economy will probably increase. 





Finally, steel is stronger. It has been called “un- 
breakable,” but of course it is not that. Being twice 
as strong as a wooden racket (by actual laboratory 
tests) it is, however, practically unbreakable from the 
player’s standpoint. Many a vital match has been lost 
because of a “kill” or a smash close to the net, result- 
ing in a fracture of the wooden throat of a racket made 
familiar through long use. The change of rackets dur- 
ing a close match is very likely to throw a player “off 
his stroke” and the match is lost. With a steel racket, 
the chance of such an occurrence is extremely rare. 

Again, the first cost is the last cost with a steel 
racket. Wooden rackets need constant restringing. 
Steel stringing lasts as long as the frame itself. When 
it is remembered that a single restringing costs at least 
five or six dollars, and that many rackets are restrung 
two or three times a season, the savings are readily 
seen. 

Then, too, the steel racket permits of playing tennis 
at the localities where the constant 
humidity makes it almost impossible to keep a wooden 
racket properly strung. In the tropics the steel racket 
is an absolute necessity for those who play the game. 

The steel racket is made entirely of steel, with the 
exception of the grip, which is of the usual wooden 
construction. Like the wooden racket it has an oval 


seashore or in 


frame, but this frame is of high quality steel tubing. 
It is strung with a newly perfected specially stranded 
steel wire which has a hollow core and a resiliency 
equal to the best gut. 


This steel stringing is stranded 
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from the finest gage steel wire and the hollow core is 
formed by the withdrawal of the foundation wire upon 
which the stranding is done. 

The frame is made of the best seamless steel tubing, 
drawn to a 7/16 in. outside diameter, having a wall 
thickness with a tolerance of variation of only 0.002 in. 
The carbon content is given by H. W. Norton, chief 
engineer of the Dayton Steel Racket Co., which con- 
trols the patents on the manufacturing processes, as 0.25 
to 0.35 per cent and the nickel content at 3.5 per cent, 
this being the formula known as S. A. E. 2330. It is 
made by piercing a 3% in. billet and giving the result- 
ing tubing four hot passes, each over a mandrel. 

After pointing and pickling, it then undergoes sev- 
enteen cold drawing operations, between each of which 
The 
to suitable lengths and retort an- 
The actual fabrication of the racket begins 
when the tubing is bent into the oval racket shape, the 
ends of each piece being brought together and straight- 
ened out in two parallel extensions to take the handle. 
The next step is to span the throat with the bridge, 
which is brazed into the opening, completing the oval. 


an annealing and pickling operation is necessary. 
tubing is then cut 
nealed. 


Machines for Making 
the Special Hollow- 
Core Wire Strings 
That Give the Real 


“Live” Resiliency of 
Animal Gut 


The frame and extensions then form one solid piece of 
steel without seam or break. 

The drilling of the holes for stringing is performed 
on a specially designed machine which makes each hele 
at exactly the right point. After removing the burrs 
left by this drilling, the holes are sized and the rough 
edges turned inward. When this is done the frame 
goes to a machine which forms a groove along the 
upper and outer side to a point halfway down the sides 
of the oval. This channel protects the stringing where 
it passes through the holes to the exterior of the frame. 
wa frame is next hardened by heating to 1450 deg. 
“ahr., and cooled in a specially desi il- i 
which prevents seinen while ae Cer 





Brazing the Throat Piece to the Frame 
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Half The Weights Used in This Test Broke a 
Wooden Frame at the Throat. The steel bent. 
but did not break under twice the stress 


The metal handle ferrule is next attached to the 
frame extensions. This is a small cup-shaped cap into 
which the head of the handle is later fitted. It is sol- 
dered to the steel tubing and the whole is then given 
sand-blast treatment, removing oil and dust. The 
frame is now ready for finishing, either by spraying on 
a black enamel and baking or by using the Duco finish 
now used for motor-car bodies. After the wooden 
handle is cemented in place, a rivet holds it firmly in 
position. 

The elastic wire stringing is strung in the same 
manner .as ordinary animal gut, using the same tools. 
The stringing is coated with a chemical rust preventive 
which dries transparent in a thin but tenacious film 
which is very durable. The racket is finally tested for 


American Exports of Alloy Steel Bars 


WASHINGTON, June 23.—A report has been issued 
by the iron and steel division of the Department of 
Commerce on the exports of alloy steel bars from the 
United States in 1923-1924, and for the first four 
months of 1925. Total exports in 1924 were 2742 gross 
tons valued at $614,912, or an average of $224.26 per 
ton. This compares with exports in 1923 of 2148 tons 
valued at $769,649, or an average of $358.31 per ton. 
For the first four months of this year these exports 
have amounted to 1504 tons, valued at $227,711, or an 
average of $151.40 per ton. At this rate the exports 
for the present year will run as high as 4500 tons, or 
the largest for the three years under consideration. 

The report shows that these bars go to a large num- 
ber of countries, many of them taking only very small 
amounts. The leading market, however, has been in 
Canada, which in 1924 took 1786 tons, or about 65 per 
cent of the total. In 1923 Canada was also the largest 
buyer, absorbing 878 tons, with Cuba second at 544 
tons. For the first four months of this year Canada 
has taken 1296 tons, or about 86 per cent of the total. 


Applying the Enamel (or Duco) Finish with 
Air Brush The enamel is baked in at 300 Deg. 
Fahr. 


balance, any discrepancy being corrected by the addi- 
tion of two small leads inserted in holes bored in the 
butt of the handle. When these have been plugged in 
securely, the leather heel plate is bound around with a 
leather heel strip, as in the ordinary wooden racket. 
The steel rackets are manufactured in sufficient 
quantity today to permit their sale at a price approxi- 
mately one-third less than that of a wooden racket of 
equal quality. The Dayton stee) racket is the inven 
tion of William A. Larned, seven times national cham 
pion and one of the best known figures in the tennis 
world. The company was incorporated in 1922 and 
manufacture has been continuous since that time, with 
constant experimentation and improvement accompany 


ing regular production 


Large Automobile Production in May 


May production of automobiles is reported by the 
Department of Commerce at 382,714 passenger cars 
and 43,303 trucks. Both figures are lower than those 
for April, but are much higher than those for May, 
1924, with 286,324 passenger cars and 35,314 trucks. 
Except for April, with 391,302, the number of passen 
ger cars reported for May is the largest for any month 
on record. In trucks, while the total is large, it has 
been exceeded on several occasions. 

For the first five months of the year production o 
passenger cars has been 1,571,891, compared with 1,- 
627,058 in the five months last year and with 1,526,- 
601 in the five months of 1923. In no other year did 
the first five months reach 1,000,000 cars. The cur 
rent year, therefore, is the second highest in our his- 
tory and is higher than that for 1923—a year in which 
the 12-month total showed the greatest number of 
cars ever produced. 

In trucks, the five months of 1925 provide the 
highest production on record, with 198,773 against 14,- 
205 last year, 166,246 in 1923 and 93,080 in 1922 
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Above Is the Casing in Which the Rotor Re- 
volves. It shows the 


with air-lock between. 


two vertical passages, 
At right is a phantom 


of the entire apparatus 


BOILER AIR PRE-HEATING 


Advantages Include Reduced Fuel Consumption 
and Ability to Use Lower Grade Fuels 


BY STEPHEN C. MILLER* 


EVIVAL in the use of pre-heated air for modern 

boilers and its threat to oust the economizer may 
be attributed to (1) rising cost of fuel; (2) tendency 
to operate boilers at higher ratings and to increase 
boiler pressures for high efficiency in turbine practice; 
(3) heat recovery from flue gases when feed water is 
heated through the full economic range by steam bled 
from the prime mover; (4) improvements in design of 
pre-heaters. 

Many improvements in boiler practice have con- 
spired to permit the safe forcing of the boiler to high 
rates of evaporation, which necessarily cause higher 
temperatures of the leaving gases. This gives an open- 
ing for the pre-heater, by the source of heat recovery 
presented. If full advantage be taken of the theoretical 
gains obtainable by stage bleeding, a further heat ex- 
change from the flue gases to the feed water becomes 
impracticable, because of the close approach to the 
saturation temperature of the steam. 

Recovery of the waste heat by pre-heating the com- 
bustion air seems the logical scheme to which to turn. 
Until recently all attempts to exchange heat from 
boiler flue gases to combustion air were by means of 
apparatus which necessitated the passage of heat 
through the material separating the two. Failure to 
achieve the high degree of economy aimed at in the 
development of his turbine locomotive led Frederic 
Ljungstrém, a Swedish engineer, to depart radically 
from existing practice in pre-heater design. His in- 
vention is claimed capable of attaining the full meas 
ure of heat recovery desired for economical operation. 

Carrying heat continually in a mechanical way from 
the flue gases to the combustion air, this apparatus 
forms a simple, self-contained, compact device easily 
applicable to new or existing boilers. As shown by the 
shadow illustration, the hot flue gases pass up the left 
side, penetrating through minute passages between 
plain steel plates and crimped steel plates laid in alter- 
nating layers in the rotating member (1). The casings 
above (6 and 8) and below (5 and 10) the rotor are 
divided, as shown in the other illustration, into a semi- 
circular space and a segment, for flue gas and air, 
separated by blind portions which act as an air-lock. 
a *Vice-president James Howden & Co. of America, Inc., 


Wellsville, N. Y.. This brief abstract is taken from a paper 
read before the Rochester, N. Y., Engineering Societies 
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Cold air passes down the right side of the phantom 
illustration, passing through the rotor in the direction 
opposite to that traversed by the hot gases and through 
the self-same minute passages heated up by the flue 
gas. 

In thus effecting a heat exchange, by heating the 
air and cooling the flue gas, 70 per cent or more of the 
waste heat in the flue gas is recoverable. A pair of 
fans on a single shaft operates to draw in the cold air 
for furnace use at one end, while forcing out the cooled 
flue gases to the chimney at the other. 


Efficiency Test 


In an efficiency test of Lancashire boilers, compari- 
son was made in efficiency of the boiler under condi- 
tions with and without the economizer and with and 
without the air pre-heater. Without either economizer 
or pre-heater the boiler reached a maximum efficiency 
of 62 per cent on an evaporation of 7500 lb. of water 
per hr. With the economizer, but without the pre- 
heater, the maximum efficiency was about 67 per cent, 
at about the same quantity of evaporation. With the 
pre-heater, but without the economizer, the efficiency 
at this rate of 7500 lb. per hr. was 75 per cent. This 
was not the maximum, however, for the efficiency con- 
tinued to increase with increasing evaporation until it 
reached 79 per cent at about 12,500 Ib. per hr. 


The Revolution in Ore and Coal Handling 
on the Great Lakes 


Alexander C. Brown, president Brown Hoisting 


Machinery Co., Cleveland, prepared the text which ac- 
companies a pictorial history of ore and coal handling 
on the Great Lakes in an article taking five pages of 
a recent issue of Trade Winds, published by the Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland. The pictures show the develop- 
ment of the mechanical loading of coal and unloading 
of ore at lake ports, going back to the days previous 
to 1880 when ore was hoisted by donkey engines out 
of the hold of the boat in barrels or tubs, dumped into 
wheelbarrows and moved back to the dock by hand on 
board walks supported by wooden trestles. The pic- 
ture story and the text tell graphically of the great 
contribution of the late A. E. Brown to the revolution 


in the bulk traffic of the Lakes in the decade following 
the discovery of the Mesabi iron rage. 





Total apparent consumption of babbitt metal, based 
on reports received by the Department of Commerce 
from 25 firms, was 5,097,825 lb. in April 
with 5,619,309 Ib. in March, 5,137,030 Ib. in 
and 5,631,111 Ib. in January. 


compared 
in February 








Physical Chemistry in Steel Making 


Reactions of the Basic Electric Process of Steel 
Making Discussed—Five Fields of 
Study Suggested 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 11. When the mining and 
metallurgical congress was held in London last year 
attention was directed to the lack of accurate knowl- 
edge of the physical chemistry of steel-making proc- 
esses. It was then decided to appoint a committee to 
arrange for further discussion of the important prob- 
lems involved, and the meeting held this week under the 
Joint auspices of the Iron and Steel Institute and the 
Faraday Society was the outcome of steps taken by 
the committee. 

Sir Robert Hadfield, who occupied the chair, opened 
the proceedings with an address in the course of which 
he showed that the great developments of Bessemer, 
Siemens, Gilchrist, and Thomas were based on a rea- 
soned structure of chemical and physical science, and 
not mere chance discoveries. The electric furnace, 
which has been developed in an unobtrusive manner 
during the last two decades, promises to prove as potent 
as Siemens’s regenerative furnace, since it is a mechan- 
ism which can be controlled and is capable of producing 
highly refined steel. 

Further during this time there has arisen what may 
almost be described as a new age in metallurgy, that 
of the alloy steel, and its rapid strides have been no 
doubt in a measure due to many series of systematic 
researches and the better understanding of a domain 
of science that is governed by the laws of physical 
chemistry. This new field of progress is so important, 
because of the remarkable properties obtained, and by 
the development of the use of alloy steels the engineer 
has been provided with material permitting progress as 
to design and utility, hitherto undreamed of. In the 
manufacture of these steels new problems become 
opened up for the steel maker and a much more com- 
plicated set of reactions takes place than with ordinary 
carbon steels. 

To such an extent has advance been made in the 
study of the rationale of the free energy of chemical 
reactions, and the significance of the equilibrium con- 


stant, that there are now definite means known for 
attacking, from a purely theoretical basis, the funda- 
mental reactions in question. But Sir Robert Hadfield 
pointed out one serious disability to the successful 
prosecution of the task, and that is a lack of the essen- 
tial physical data at high temperatures, specific heats, 
heats of reaction and equilibrium constants, the deter- 
mination of which involve difficult and extensive ex- 
periment requiring a high order of skill. It is to the 
that the steel maker must look for the 
these constants. 


pure scientist 


determination of needed 


Suggested Subjects for Study 


The future development of all classes of steel-mak- 
ing processes must depend in some measure upon re 
fractory material research, since the present tempera- 
ture limits are governed by the properties of the ma- 
terials used in the furnace structure. The same limits 
must also influence the possible use of oxygen, which 
has been shown, on purely theoretical grounds, to have 
certain advantages. These subjects alone are fields 
representing great possibilities in the future, but in 
addition Sir Robert Hadfield enumerated other prob 
lems, of which the following are the more important: 


(a) Study of the equilibria of slag reaction 
which are the key to reactions in the steel 

(b) Mechanism of the origin of slag in« sior 

steel, and means for their elimination 

(c) Reactions between molten metals and the 
efractory materials nstituting the hearths and 
banks of furnaces, and the conditions of penetra 
on of combined and “adsorbed” oxides 

(ad) Study of the physical properties of slag at 
high temperatures, viscosity, fluidity, surface ten 

(e) Study of the mode of the cooling of ingots 
which would throw light on the problem of segre 


gation, and the physical properties of the segregates 
Further development of the work on the equilibria 
of the oxides SiO,, CaO, MgO, AlvOs, and the reducible 
oxides FeO, MnO, undertaken originally by the Geo- 
physical Laboratory of Washington for geological pur- 
poses, would be of value in furthering the study of the 


subjects referred to in paragraphs (a), (b), (c) above. 


Chemical Reactions of the Basic Electric Process 


RANK T. SISCO, metallurgist, Air Service, War De- 

partment, United States Army, Dayton, Ohio, read 
a paper under the above heading. In the basic electric 
process the scrap is melted under oxidizing conditions 
that may be closely controlled. By regulating the 
amount of oxide used with the charge or added after 
melting is complete, all of the silicon is oxidized and 
is held by the slag and a variable amount of manganese 
and carbon are oxidized. The former goes into the 
slag, the latter passes off as carbon monoxide gas. 

Control of these two elements depends upon the 
amount of oxide used, the character and composition 
of the scrap, and to a great measure on the skill of 
the furnaceman. By carefully controlling oxidation 
and regulating the temperature, most of the phosphorus 
is oxidized to phosphoric acid and is held by the slag 
as calcium phosphate. After oxidation is completed 
the slag is removed and the metal recarbonized, if 
necessary or advisable. Recarbonization with some 
form of carbon serves to eliminate dissolved ferrous 
oxide, but in its place introduces carbon monoxide gas 
and possibly suspended inclusions from the ash in the 
recarbonizer. 


Deoxidizing and Desulphurizing 


The final period of the process consists of deoxidiz- 
ing and desulphurizing the metal by means of a very 
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containing an excess of carbon or calcium 


carbide. When deoxidation is thorough, complete de- 
sulphurization follows. With little or no excess carbon 
or calciim carbide in the slag, it is possible to desul 
phurize to some extent, but very little deoxidation will 
take place. Desulphurization is most efficient when 
the slag is highly basic, fluid and hot and when calcium 
carbide is present. 

Deoxidation by calcium carbide first takes place in 
the slag. When the slag is nearly free from ferrous 
and manganese oxides, deoxidation of the metal occurs 
at the plane of contact between metal and slag, through 
migration of FeO and MnO from metal to slag to re- 
store the disturbed equilibrium. Deoxidation is accel- 
erated by changing the metal at the plane of contact, 
by stirring or through convection currents. A small 
amount of FeO and MnO escaping reaction with cal- 
cium carbide will be reduced to ferrosilicon. 

Fluorspar is used to confer fluidity upon the slag 
and accomplishes this with but little sacrifice of basic- 
ity. The fluidity is the result of the presence in the 
slag of fluorides and silicofluorides. Fluorine is very 
active and exercises a corrosive effect upon the fur- 
nace refractories. It also increases the silica content 
of the slag with slightly reduced basicity. This increase 
in acids in the slag is not so great as is the case when 
silica sand is used in place of fluorspar. 
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FORGING DEFECTS 


Clinks One of Greatest Dangers—Heat Treat- 
ment Basic for Good Results 


af FULL understanding of the nature of defects 
in large forgings, and their reference to oper- 
ating stresses, should be understood by operating and 
designing engineers. It is this neglect to realize the 
limitations of large forgings which has caused them, 
through failures, to fall into disrepute; while in reality 
they are one of the most uniform materials of con- 
struction.” 

These opinions were voiced by J. Fletcher Harper, 
research engineer, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
in a substantial contribution to the machine shop session 
of the spring meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, May 18 to 21. The title of Mr. Harper’s paper 
was “Defects in Large Forgings.” 


The statement often made, that the materials ot 
today are not as good as they were formerly was de- 
nied by Mr. Harper, who said that they are infinitely 
better. The masses used, the speeds of operation and 
the temperatures and pressures now found in appa- 
ratus were not, he said, even considered a few years 
ago, and it is this new order of things which calls for 
greater uniformity and homogeneity of materials. 


Defects in forgings were classified as (1) those in- 
herent in the material, and (2) those caused by the 
method of production. The common defects in the ma- 
terial or the ingot from which the forging is made 
were given as variation in composition; piping and gas 
pockets; cracks; and slag lines and “ghost lines.” Va- 
riation in composition, if not excessive, was said to be 
of no great importance. It was stressed, however, that 
any practice in which two heats of steel are utilized 
without the employment of a large mixing ladle, or in 
which two ladles of steel are poured without the use 
of a common runner box, should be frowned upon. 

Slag lines or ghost lines were defined as streaks 
varying in composition from the major portion of the 
metal and usually containing slag impurities. They 
usually show up in the machined surface of a forging 
as light or dark marks. The material in these lines 
differs in composition from the rest of the steel, being 
usually very low in carbon and high in phosphorus. 
These lines differ in hardness from the surrounding 
material, which causes the tool to jump in machining 
and the lines to show. The danger from these lines 
is a much debated question. It was stated that it could 
be safely said that in straight tension, the strength of 
the material containing the lines differs little, if at all, 
from that of the adjacent material containing no lines. 
However, the action under reversed stress is another 
matter, and that under temperature changes appears 
to be detrimental. Being of radically diffenent com- 
position, the expansion and contraction are different 
from that of the surrounding material. It was stated 
that because of these two unknown variables, reversed 
stresses and temperature variations, that ghost lines 
are prohibited in high-class equipment. 


Clinks Increase with Size of Work 


Defects due to production were listed as laps; star 
cracks; clinks; improper reduction; and heat treatment. 
Star cracks are formed in the center of a shaft and 
are not usually seen unless the shaft is bored. A com- 
mon cause of this type of failure is forging after in- 
sufficient heating, working the hot outer portion over 
the cold center and causing it to fracture. Forging of 
a large section on too small a hammer or press, or 
forging it down round instead of square as far as pos- 
sible and then rounding it up, were said also to produce 
these defects. 

Clinks were characterized as one of the greatest 
possible dangers in the making of large forgings. In 
the casting of large ingots or even small ingots of alloy 
steels, enormous stresses are set up in cooling. If this 
cooling is permitted to extend below about 1000 deg. 
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Fahr. without being equalized, these stresses usually 
reach such a point as to cause rupture. It was said to 
be considered good practice not to permit a large in- 
got, or a forging from it, to cool completely until it has 
been heated uniformly to above the critical tempera- 
ture of the material. On reheating an ingot, the rate 
of heating until the center portion has passed 1000 deg. 
Fahr. should be very slow; otherwise the expansion of 
the outer portion will cause a clink. The reheating of 
a forging which is partially forged, and the equalizing 
of the temperature of the finished forgings, were 
stressed as demanding great care and experience if this 
class of defect is to be eliminated. The oceurrence of 
clinks increases with the size of the work and the use 
of the denser alloy steels. 

Relating to proper heat treatment several major 
points of caution were dealt with and several precau- 
tions taken by the Allis-Chalmers company to secure 
good large forgings were enumerated. The heating and 
cooling, it was said, should be uniform and applied to 
the entire mass, eliminating any possibility of local 
heating or cooling of any part. In large forgings the 
effect of mass must be considered, and time allowed for 
the complete penetration of the heat. It should be ap- 
preciated that there is a certain amount of inertia 
present which resists structural changes, and that the 
larger the mass, the greater will be the length of time 
necessary to accomplish any change. Any heat treat- 
ment that obtains high physical strengths but leaves 
the material in a highly stressed condition should be 
avoided. A uniform distribution of the microscopic 
constituents in as fine a size as possible should be had, 
in order to prevent cleavage planes of weakness. 


Brass Goods Manufacturers Meet 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
concluded a successful summer meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday afternoon, 
June 11. It adopted a color scheme, whereby all hot 
water faucets of indexed type will, in the future, be 
wrapped in red paper which will indicate “hot water,” 
while the cold water faucets will be wrapped in a 
lighter color, yellow or light gray paper, the advantage 
being obvious. It avoids unpacking or unwrapping the 
goods to ascertain which is hot and which is cold, and 
in many cases not properly recovering or rewrapping, 
with the result that the goods become dingy. 

A resolution reaffirming the freight allowance of 
200 lb, to the jobber was favorably acted on. 

Chairman Ottke of the catalogue committee stated 
that a complete outline of the catalogue with illus- 
trations would be presented at the next meeting of the 
Association. 

The next meeting will be held in Cleveland, on Sept. 
9 and 10. 

The Baltimore Valve Corporation, Baltimore, repre- 
sented by its vice-president, Julian H. Marshall, and 
the Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, represented by 
Earl William Roberts, were elected to membership. 
Among the guests that were present were: J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, Milwaukee Flush Valve Co., Street & Kent 
Mfg. Co., Union Brass & Metal Co., Capitol Brass 


Works, Baltimore Valve Corporation, Roberts Brass 
Mfg. Co. 





Steel Treaters in Los Angeles 


; Edgar E. Jameson, president of the Jameson Steel 
Co. of San Francisco, was the principal speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter, American 
Society for Steel Treating, held Wednesday evening 
June 10, in the Westinghouse Building, Los Angeles. 
He spoke on “Alloy Steels Used in Die Work and for 
Cutting Tools,” bringing out the need of heat treat- 
ment in the preparation of steels for use in the Pacific 
Coast territory on account of this section being so far 
from the source of supply. C. A. Stiles, superintendent 


of the Lacy Mfg. Co., and chairman of the chapter, led 
the discussion. 
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MAGNETIC TESTING 


Applied to Discover Hidden Defects in Turbine 
Wheels—The Apparatus 


The death of Dr. C. wW. Burrows, announced in 
THE IRON AGE Mey 7 together with an outline of some 
of his activities in the issue of May 14 makes a de 
scription of one of his ah ee 
accomplishments of 
timely interest. 

It was Dr. Bur- 
rows who assisted in 
the development, at 
the request of the 
General Electric Co., 
of a method of mag- 
netic analysis of 
bucket wheels for tur- 
bines manufactured 
by that company. 
While connected with 
the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, he had devoted 
extensive study to the 
connection between 
magnetic reactions in 
steel and its physical 
characteristics. 

Owing to the 
speeds at which tur- 
bines are run, it is 
essential that the 
bucket wheels be 
sound and of uni- 
form characteristics 
throughout. While 
General Electric en- 
gineers were confident 
that the existing 
methods of inspection 
were efficient, nevertheless it was the feeling that no 
method, so long as it functioned efficiently, could be 
overlooked. As a final check, therefore, on the integ- 
rity of the wheels in question, J. A. Capp, engineer of 
the testing laboratory at Schenectady, suggested the 
method of magnetic analysis. Accordingly, Dr. Bur- 
rows was retained by the company to apply it. 

The apparatus used consists of two main parts, (1) 
a chuck mounted on a vertical spindle which is rotated 


Forging Cast Steel 


Recently a forging test was made to demonstrate 
the quality of the cast steel used by the Industrial 
Works, Bay City, Mich. That company operates its 
own foundry for the production of steel castings 
for its cranes, and has always maintained that the cast 
carbon steel which goes into the making of its products 
shall meet the following minimum physical require- 
ments when tested in the “as cast” or unannealed con- 
dition: Tensile strength, 60,000 Ib. per sq. In.; yield 
point, 30,000 lb. per sq. in.; elongation in 2 in., 15 per 
cent and reduction of area, 18 per cent. ; ; 

A slab shaped like a billet 4 in. by 7 in. by 30 in. 
long was cast from regular carbon steel, with a a 
ical composition of C, 0.18; Mn, 0.83; Si, 0.324; P, 0.03 
and S, 0.040 per cent. “As cast without any heat 
treatment or annealing it had the following physical 

sq. in.; yield 


ies: sile strength, 68,000 Ib. per : 
properties: Tensile gt ee 


i é in.; elongation in 
point, 35,000 Ib. per sq. in.; € ; 
cent and reduction of area 34.1 — —_: — an- 
ing i enside strength of 68, ). per sq. 
nealing it had a t eas 


in.; i »nint of 35,800 Ib. per sq. in.; an e o 
m2 i ope: te ion of area of 51 


in 2 in. of 31.5 per cent and a reduct 


per cent. 


This sla 


b was forged under the steam hammer into 
ns . . 9 . 
two connecting rods 2% in. x % in. x 20 in. 


The metal 
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Testing a High-Speed Turbine Bucket Wheel Between the 
Poles of the Burrows Magnetic Machine 
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oy & motor and carries the bucket wheel to be tested 
and (2) a C-type casting or yoke in the jaws of which 
are mounted vertically adjustable pole pieces bet ween 
which the bucket wheel passes while turning. Sole- 
noids, coils connected to a galvanometer, a mirror and 
photographic recording apparatus, are the chief other 
component parts of the equipment. 

With the finished wheel in the chuck and rotating 
slowly vetween the pole pieces, the magnetic circuit 
consists of the yoke, 
poles, air gaps bde- 
tween poles and 
wheel, and the wheel 
itself. It may readily 
be seen that any va- 
riation in the density 
of the wheel, such as 
a crack or other flaw, 
would cause a change 
in the magnetic per- 
meability of the cir- 
cuit, which, in turn, 
would be reflected to 
the recording appar- 


atus, 

Wheels are not 
tested until in the 
finished state. Should 


such a wheel show a 
defect by this test, it 
is set aside for inves 
tigation. It is pos- 
sidle that the defect 
is so localized that it 
may be removed com 
pletely by locating a 
steam balancing hole 
at that point. Should 
the defect cover a 
larger area, the wheel 
is cut up for a study 
of the defect. 

It is high tribute to the character of the steel em- 
ployed and the methods of manufacture followed that, 
out of approximately 2400 forged wheels tested, only 
a dozen were set aside for further investigation as 
a result of this test. The General Electric Co., how- 
ever, is convinced that the apparatus enables its en- 
gineers to obtain a simple and effective final test 
analysis. That it does so without damaging the mate- 
rial is a most valuable asset. 


forged without any sign of cracking or tearing. A test 
specimen, 1% in. sq. by 20 in. long, was forged from the 
end of the piece and, without any heat treatment or an- 
nealing, a test bar from it gave the following physical 
properties: Tensile strength, 76,250 Ib. per sq. in.; yield 
point, 56,500 lb. per sq. in.; elongation in 2 in., 25.5 per 
cent and reduction of area, 43.4 per cent. 

A bend test, made from this forged test bar 1 in. x 
% in., kent by repeated blows with a sledge flat on it- 


self without any sign of cracking. 


The Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Corporation has 
taken over the sales and service of the Edmoore de- 
mand limitator. This device has been perfected and 
placed on the market for limiting total plant loads 
through the elimination of peak loads, with the object 
of cutting down the consumer’s power bill by giving 
him a better load factor at a lower demand. It is 
pointed out that, from the power company’s point of 
view, the device is of interest as it limits the demand 
for any one plant and absolutely eliminates the pos- 
sibilities of running up peak loads as may happen. 
The device is applicable to almost any type of load, 
including electric melting furnaces, electric heating 


furnaces, motors, etc. 
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METAL FOR MINE CARS 


Plates of Special Analysis Rust-Resisting Mate- 
rial Partly Replacing Wood 


ECENT changes in the design of mine cars have 

brought about a marked increase in the use of 
metal plates in the place of wooden planks for flares, 
sides and ends, according to C. P. Daniel, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Enterprise Wheel 
& Car Corporation, Bristol, Conn., which specializes 
in this type of car manufacture. 

Ten or twelve years ago there was a temporary 
turning to the use of metal plates instead of planks, 
but designers erred in using plates too thin to stand 
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Not only has the thickness of the plates been in- 
creased to insure long life and continued strength but 
the character and quality of the metal itself has cOme 
in for its share of investigation. The greatest enemy 
of steel, oxidation, is particularly a problem in coal 
mining as the prevalence of sulphur and mine water 
is the cause of rapid corrosion. Cars have recently 
been built in which special analysis material of rust- 
resisting qualities has been used; and while the first 
cost of such material is higher, the additional life and 
strength of the cars are counted on to justify its 
continued use. 

The increasing use of composite cars will be jus- 
tified, it is stated, only if costs of mining are reduced. 
The most important phase of coal mining operations, 
aside from labor, is transportation. In the present 






Types of Mine Cars Known as the Box 

Type (Upper Right), Semi-Box Type 

(Above) and Double Flare Type (Right), 

in Which There Has Been an Increasing 
Use of Metal Plates 


rough usage and corrosion and as a result the cars 
soon became battered or rusted. Then, too, the cars 
were built of all metal, including the bottoms which 
were braced and riveted, making a car too rigid to 
keep well to uneven mine tracks. Thus wrecks and 
derailments were charged to the metal car. After 
such experiences many coal operators lost interest in 
metal cars. 

However, profiting by the former failures of metal 
cars engineers are now specifying heavier plates, %4 in. 
and +s in. thick, with ample strength to resist rough 
mine usage, Also, most metal cars now have a wooden 
floor which supplies the necessary elasticity to enable 
all four wheels to stay on even the temporary track 
laid in the mine rooms and at the mining face. 


Fall Meeting of American Electro- 
chemists 


The fall meeting of the American Electrochemical 
Society will be held at Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 24 to 
26. The society’s headquarters for the meeting will be 
at the Signal Mountain Hotel, a 40-minute ride from 
the heart of the city. 

The principal symposium for the meeting will be 
on “Relation of Electrochemistry to the Fertilizer In- 
dustry.” Dr. H. C. Parmelee, editor Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, New York, is in charge of 
the symposium, which will embrace papers on nitrates, 
phosphates, hydrogen, potash and other allied subjects. 
On Saturday, the last day of the meeting, a trip to 
Muscle Shoals has been arranged, including an inspec 

1 of the Wilson cam. 





battle for lower costs per ton, which is really a battle 
for existence with many coal mining companies, engi- 
neers and executives have turned their attention to 
mining transportation and one phase of this problem 
is the use of metal in mine cars, this taking its place 
along with layout, grade and condition of track, car 
hauls, feeders, dumps, weight and efficiency of mine 
locomotives, etc. 

The first mine car of record was a straight side box 
set between the wheels like a boy’s express wagon. 
Then the style changed to what is known as the single- 
flare type; more lately the double-flare type, the box 
type and the semi-box type have come into use. It is 


in these three modern types that the use of metal 
plates has increased. 


Bookings of Steel Castings Lower 


: WASHINGTON, June 22.—Steel castings booked 
in May totaled 49,619 tons, or 49.4 per cent of shop 
capacity, based on reports received by the Department 
of Commerce from principal manufacturers, repre- 
senting more than two-thirds of the commercial cast- 
ings capacity of the United States. The May total com- 
pares with 59,008 tons or 58.8 per cent booked in 
April. Of the May bookings, 16,055 tons, or 37.3 per 
cent of capacity, were for railroad specialties and 
ov,064 tons, or 58.5 per cent of capacity, were miscel- 
laneous castings. = 

F For five months the total was 312,592 tons, against 
349,978 tons last year. Railroad specialties, with 127,- 
870 tons against 176,089 tons, more than accounted 
for the drop. There was a gain in miscellaneous cast- 


ings, from 173,939 tons to 184,722 tons 











Surface Cracks in Rolling Steel 


Nine Varieties Originating in Ingots—Causes of 
Snakes and How to Combat Them— 
Effect of Quality of Stee] 


BY HENRY D. 


HIS article is the outcome of the study of a kind 

of crack, familiarly described as “snakes,” some- 

times met with in rolling steel ingots. In the en- 
deavor to plainly differentiate between these and the 
other cracks which may occur or appear in steel ingots 
when first hot-worked, it was necessary to deal with 
such other cracks so fully that the scope of the paper 
expanded as announced in the title. The hot-working 
in which these cracks appear may be given the ingot 
by grooved or straight rolls in a blooming, slabbing or 
universal mill. 


Nine Varieties of Cracks 


A crack or tear which shows in an ingot either be- 
fore or during breaking down, may usually be distin- 
guished as one of 9 classes or kinds which either are, 
or are due to: 


1. Snake. 

2. Cold shut. 

3. Tear from hanging in the mold 

4. Too rapid heating of cold ingot 

5. Redshortness. 

6. Burning or overheating. 

7. Dendrites. 

8. Skinholes. 

9. Tears in parts which are stretched without 


work, 


These will be considered in succession. With the 
possible exception of No. 4, they might perhaps all be 
comprehended by the old English term “roak” or 
“roke,” which was the name generally given to a sur- 
face defect in a steel bar, whatever its cause. 


l. Snakes 


A snake is a certain kind of crack which sometimes 
exists in a steel ingot and is opened or made visible by 
hot-working. It may be a single crack or have 
branches, and may extend irregularly a quarter or even 
half way across a side of the ingot. It is a hair crack 
and usually difficult to find or see in the cold ingot if 
present; it does not as a rule extend inward to any 
great depth, usually less than half an inch. When the 
ingot is hot-worked, however, any snake in it is spread 
open by the stretching or extending of the adjacent 
parts so as to show plainly. 

A snake may occur in any steel either killed, partly 
killed, or effervescing. It is usually called a snake, 
but in some shops the name “butt-crack” is applied to it 
because of its location near the bottom of the ingot. 
The name snake was originally applied as descriptive 
of and suggested by the defect caused by a natal 
crack in a slag ingot which, when the ingot was rolled 
into a plate at one operation, showed on its surface. 
The crack itself may have been almost or even quite 
obliterated by the spreading and smoothing effect of 
the rolls, but scale would cling to the metal quite notice- 
ably along the line of the crack which ran ina crooked 
wavy way suggestive of the reptile named. The term 
also covers cracks of this sort in square ingots rolled 
into blooms and billets in which they are stretched out 
as the piece is elongated so as sometimes not to be 
readily distinguished in “ mg from other cracks, 

er causes as noted /ater. 
ws appear only in the first rolling of an ingot 
and in its product, that is, in bloom, slab or plate. A 
second heating and rolling usually works them out 
unless they are exceptionally large. They are due to 
two direct causes, one or both: First, a chemical or 
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metallurgical cause, namely, hot-shortness 
and, second, a physical cause, 
the liquid metal. 

A snake if present is almost always in the lower 
part of the ingot because the pressure of the column 
of molten steel, which is the usual direct cause, is 
greatest there. There may be one or several on a side 
and those present are usually near the centers of the 
flat sides away from the corners. 


incipient 
ferrostatic pressure of 


Genesis of a Snake 


The genesis of a snake is somewhat as follows: 
Assuming the casting temperature to be correct within 
allowable limits, the metal, as teeming proceeds, begins 
almost immediately to freeze against the cold mold sur- 
face so that a solid shell is formed inclosing the stil! 
molten interior. At first, as at the completion of teem- 
ing, the shell is weak, the metal being somewhat mushy 
and supported everywhere by the mold. The latter is 
heated within continuously by the molten metal and 
consequently expands while the solidified shell being 
cooled tends to contract. Being pressed against the 
mold by the weight of metal above which it is too weak 
to withstand the shell must be stretched by the expand- 
ing mold. When the quality of the steel is good enough, 
or the distance small enough, it will endure this small 
stretch without breaking and no cracks or snakes will 
be formed. But if the steel has any considerable hot- 
short tendency or if the size of the mold and hence of 
its surfaces is large enough, the shell may be pulled 
apart and one or more snakes result. 

Prevention of snakes lies, therefore, first, in making 
good steel and then in casting it under proper condi- 
tions. To give steel the quality which best resists the 
snaking tendency it must not only have reasonably low 
sulphur content but must also be well cleaned of oxides, 
particularly those of iron, manganese and silicon which 
tend to make red-short, as well as hot-short, any steels 
which contain them. These matters have been dealt 
with elsewhere and need only be mentioned here. The 
boil of the bath at the end must be gentle when the 
steel is to be killed and brisk for steels intended to 
effervesce. 

How to Combat Physical Causes 


The physical causes of snakes are to be combatted 
by casting methods which may be itemized as foliows: 
1. Smaller Cross-Section of Ingot: This gives 
smaller mold surfaces which condition favors 
freedom from snakes. Solidification is hastened 
and the freezing shell is longer in contact with 
the mold, because of diminished expansion of the 
latter, and hence stronger than when the ingot 
is thicker, which enables it to more effectually 
resist the pressure. 

The extreme instance of this is the crucible 
steel ingot, cast by hand, only 4 in. by 4 in. or 
sometimes less in cross-section. In Sweden 20- 
ton heats of high carbon acid steel for the ten- 
sion members of flying machines are top-cast in 
molds 10 in. sq. and the steel is free from snakes, 
though not wholly because of small cross-section, 
as the quality is right and paragraph 3 men- 
tioned below is also observed. 

2. Shorter Ingots: The ferrostatic pressure is 
thereby lessened, and the snaking tendency con- 

sequently diminished as already explained. This 


(Continued on page 1879) 
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One-Half Yard Full Revolving Excavator 


A %-yd. full revolving, gasoline or electric driven 
excavator, mounted on corduroy traction has been added 
to the line of the Harnischfeger Corporation, M‘lwau- 
kee. The new machine, designated as the P & H model 
204, is similar to other models offered by the company. 
It handles a %-yd. dragline or clamshell bucket on a 
30 ft. boom and has a rated lifting capacity of 13,000 
lb. at 10 ft. radius, which is 75 per cent of its tipping 
capacity. The shovel, which is of %-yd. capacity, is 
of standard P & H design, with an all-steel box section 
boom, outside dipper sticks and a crowding motion 
which permits the full control of the dipper at all 
points acting independently from the hoisting motion. 
A 40-hp. gasoline motor is employed, the drums have a 
standard line speed of 110 ft. per min., and there are 
two travel speeds, 11/16 and 1% miles an hour, for- 
ward and reverse. 


Head and Collar Forging Press 


The pressing of collars and heads of various shapes 
on spindles, axles, bolts and other parts is the func- 
tion of the machine here illustrated. Collars may be 
pressed singly or in multiple on material of any 
length, and a feature stressed is that multiple collars 
may be made closely adjacent. 

The machine is being marketed by W. Edlich, De- 
lawanna, N. J., but is manufactured by the Paul Auer- 
bach Machine Works, Saalfeld-Saale, Germany. It is 
intended to obviate the welding of collars as well as 
turning them down from the solid. Pressing is claimed 
to improve the fiber of the material, which is held so 
that straightening is unnecessary after pressing. As 
the shaping is by pressure, less power is said to be 
required than if the shaping were accomplished by 
blows. In addition to making collars and stamping of 
heads on axles, bolts, screws and rivets, the machine 
is said to be adapted for bending work. 

Three sizes of the machine are available, for ma 
terial 1.457, 2.087 and 3.346 in. in diameter, respectively, 
the sizes of heads and collars pressed in round iron 
in the dies for each size being, % to % in. and 
% to 2% in., respectively, in the smaller and larger 
machines. The maximum length of collar which can 
be forged is 2.7 times the diameter of the shaft. The 
production from each machine is claimed to be 120, 
100 and 60 pieces an hour. 

The drive is by belt. A safety clutch is provided 
to prevent accident to the machine in case the max- 
imum pressure is exceeded or the material is insuffi- 
ciently heated. Adjustable stop rods located on both 


sides of the machine are intended to prevent move- 
ment of the material during pressing, serving also for 
adjustment of the collar length, which in connection 
head length previously adjusted, 


the collar or 


with 





Heads and Collars Are Pressed on Spindles, Axle 
Bolts and Other Parts. Multiple collars may be 
made closely adjacent 
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give the desired collar and head diameter. The length 
of the stop rods depends upon the length of the ma- 
terial to be pressed. The approximate weights of the 
machines are 1500, 3600, and 6600 lb., respectively. 


Band Saw Stops at End of Cut 


A motor-operated metal cutting band saw which 
stops automatically at the end of each cut is in opera- 
tion at the plant of the George F. Blake, Jr., Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. The control equipment for this device 
is arranged so that the motor is stopped without arcing 
at the contact tips of the travel-limiting device, a de- 
sirable feature in view of the inherently slow action 
of such a saw. The machine itself was built by the 
Stockbridge Machine Co., Worcester, and utilizes a % 
horsepower motor and a magnetic switch, both of Gen- 
eral Electric manufacture, and a Trumbull disconnect- 
ing switch. 

At the end of each cut a cam is tripped, releasing 
a trigger which gives a blow to the “stop” push-button. 
This closes the circuit to the switch, throwing off the 
power supply to the motor. By this arrangement the 





At the End of Each Cut, the Band Saw Stops 
Automatically. _Arcing of the contact tips of 
the travel limiting device has been eliminated 


slow motion of the saw itself is not used in pressing 


the push-button and consequent arcing at the contact 
tips is avoided. 


New High Record Production of Port- 
land Cement 


May production of Portland cement was 15 503,000 
bbl., according to the United States Geological Survey. 
This is the greatest production for any month on rec- 
ord, being nearly 8 per cent ahead of the previous 
record, made last August. Shipments, at 16,735,000 
bbl., were the greatest for any May on record, ‘but 


were exceeded by August, September and October of 
last year. 


Production for the five months of the 
at 57,455,000 bbl., a new high record, displacing the 
53,249,000 bbl. of last year. Similarly, shipments for 
the first five months, at 52,585,000 bbl. make a new 
high record, displacing the 47,460,000 bbl. of last year 
Stocks at the end of May are reported at 18,646,000 


bbl., a decrease of about 9 per cent from the maximum 
figure, recorded at the end of March. 


year is placed 
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Special Motors for Circular Saws 


Three-phase induction motors, with on fl id 
: , » Wied me Tat slae 
to permit easier access to the saws with e 





Induction Motor With One Flat Side fo) 
ing Saw Bench 


Dri 


are to be used, have been placed on the market by 
Forbes & Myers, Worcester. 

These motors are similar to those used on the com- 
pany’s tool grinders and are intended for manufac- 
turers and users of saw benches. The motor shown is 
rated at % hp., 3600 r.p.m., 220-volt three-phase 60- 
cycle, but similar motors for either two or three-phase 
current of any voltage up to 550, and from % to 5 hp., 
are available. 

The saw is mounted directly on the motor shaft, no 
bearings being required except the usual ball bearings 
of the motor. The saw is close to the motor, so that 
the action is easier on the bearings than the usual 
belt. The stator winding differs from that of the 
usual induction motor in that all wires are omitted 
from one side, the unbalance being compensated by 
changing the wires on the opposite side. The rotor is 
more nearly of the usual kind. It consists of a cast 
iron core mounting on a steel shaft, and through the 
core are aluminum bars which are welded together into 
aluminum rings at each end. There are no insulating 
materials in the rotating members. The switch can be 
mounted wherever most convenient for the operator, 
which is usually at a greater distance from the motor 
than in the motor illustrated. 


Hoisting Facilitated by Limit Switch 


Safer and more positive operation is claimed to be 
provided by the device illustrated, which has been de- 
veloped by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 





1 of the Hook on Elec- 
Controlled Automati- 
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ee Amiting the extent of upward travel of the hook on 
Wien te bean hea see ie wae ha 
raises a counterbalance wei ae = : ge Aha 
oe. als ight, permitting a weighted 
ter to drop and thus trip the contactors. The latter 
resleter tk ba iis cae z as roy 
at it of the motor, which 
then acts as a self-excited series generator and gives 
dynami Quick, accurate stops are said to be 
obtained because the braking effort is independent of 
ine conditions and of the position of the motor con 
tro ler, and is proportional to the speed of the motor 
laps are provided on the resistor to adjust the dynamic 
braking effort in accordance with service conditions 
When the limit switch is in the “tripped” position, 
a by-pass eircuit makes it possible, on reversing the 
controller, to lower the hoist block out of the limit posi- 
tion, and the counterbalance weight automatically 
resets the contactors. Manual or rope-operated reset 
instead of automatic reset may be arranged also. 
The switch may be mounted in any one of four dif- 
ferent positions, and is available in two sizes. It can 
also be used with an alternating-current motor, but no 
braking effect is obtained, and minor changes in the 
limit switch and the controller are required for lower- 
ing the hoist block out of the limit position. 


braking. 





Drill Speeder for Use on Radial Drills 


Shown in the accompanying illustration is the drill 
speeder recently brought out by the Hoefer Mfg. Co., 
Freeport, Ill. The device permits the use of large radial 
drills with their long range, and at the same time pro- 


Heavy Duty Drill 
Speeder Intended 
to Save Wear on 


Radials 





vides proper speeds for drills smaller than can be oper- 
ated properly on such machines. Saving in the wear 
and tear of the radial, as wel! as increased production 
and lower cost, are advantages claimed for the device. 
The speeder consists of a housing of suitable dimen- 
sions, with a nose and driver to fit the particular ma- 
chine on which it is to be used, which assures sufficient 
range beyond its requirements with a capacity of 1% 
in. Gears of 2 in. face width, with 6-8 pitch stub form 
of tooth, made integral with spindles, are employed and 
the gears and spindles are hardened, the latter being 
ground. Hyatt roller bearings are used on all spindle 
bearings, and Timken roller bearings to take end thrust. 
Rigidity is a feature, as is compactness, the device 
measuring less than 12 in. through its largest cross 
section. It may be attached or removed quickly. 





“Reduction of Zine Oxide by Carbon” is the title of 
a technical bulletin of the school of mines and metal- 
lurgy of the University of Missouri. The authors are 
G. A. Zeller and B. M. O’Harra. 
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Bridge Type Dipper Front Facilitates 
Digging Slag 


A device intended to facilitate the digging of slag 
and stripping or digging of coal with power shovels is 
the Clark bridge type dipper front here illustrated, 
which has been brought out recently by the American 
Manganese Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Ruggedness is a feature stressed, the bottom of the 
dipper front having a double wall supported by con- 






The Bottom Has 
a Double Wall 
Supported by 
Connecting Ribs, 
Which Form 
Sockets for the 
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necting ribs, which in turn form sockets for teeth. 
This is claimed to double the strength of the dipper 
lip. The ribs are arranged so that the front may be 
equipped with the number of teeth that will dig most 
efficiently under given circumstances, a 2%-yd. front, 
for example, permitting the use of either three, four, 
five or nine teeth. Into the square tooth pockets are 
placed alternately digging teeth of tool steel and pick- 
up teeth of cast manganese steel. There is also pro- 
vided a small renewable wearing band under the teeth, 
on the outside of the cutting edge. 

The number and length of the tool steel digging 
teeth may be changed conveniently to suit conditions 
and the absence of bolts or other locking devices facili- 
tates removal of the teeth for resharpening. When 
the teeth have become worn they may be brought for- 
ward by placing small blocks in the bottoms of the 
sockets which hold the teeth. These plates in the sock- 
ets are always in the same plane which provides even 
distribution of shock and wear over all the teeth. 

The front is flat, as shown, the flat bottom being 
reinforced to prevent buckling. The digging edge is 
strong because of having an integral inside and outside 
wall joined together by numerous braces, and the use 
of manganese steel is stressed as giving the maximum 
resistance to shock and wear. The bridge type front 
illustrated has been used on the company’s Missabe 
dipper. 


Starting Switch for Induction Motors 


A new push-button operated oil switch, designated 
as the type Z O, for starting squirrel cage induction 
motors directly across the line, is being marketed by 
the Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

This device is controlled from one or more push 
button stations which may be located at convenient 
points. It is provided with four pairs of heavy contact 
fingers, three of which handle the main line in the case 
of three-phase or two-phase three-wire motors, and 
the fourth pair handles the control circuit to the push 
button when the switch is arranged for no-voltage pro- 
tection. In the case of two-phase four-wire switches all 
four lines are disconnected in the “off” position when 
the switch is wired for no-voltage release. When wired 





for no-voltage protection one line runs direct to the 
motor. The accurate inverse time element temperature 
overload device used in the switch is a feature stressed. 
It is claimed that if an attempt is made to start the 
motor with one phase open, the switch will open in less 
than five seconds. It is stated that it is impossible to 
burn out a motor due to phase failure or overloading 
when protected by this starting switch. The switch 
is arranged for conduit connection and compactness 
is a feature, the device being 9 in. wide by 13 in. high. 


Glue for Polishing 


Bradford H. Divine, president Divine Brothers Co., 
Utica, N. Y., has just put into print the results of his 
many years of experience and experiments in the prep- 
aration and use of glue for metal polishing. He points 
out the extreme paucity of printed information on the 
subject and takes a long stride in the way of providing 
that information. His precautions on the treatment 
of the glue, from purchase to cooling after applying, are 
entirely from the practical standpoint. Particularly 
he cautions against overheating glue either before or 
after use. 


New Tier Lift Truck 


A tier lift truck, the elevating unit of which is 
operated through a worm and worm gear to a single 
screw, has been added to the line of industrial trucks 
and tractors built by the Crescent Truck Co., of Leb- 
anon, Pa. The elevating mechanism is mounted on 
ball bearings and runs in oil, and all working parts are 
accessibly mounted beneath the platform of the truck. 
The platform is 26 in. wide and 54 in. long. The driv- 
ing unit employed is interchangeable with that on other 





The Elevating Unit Is Operated Through Worm 
and Worm Gear to a Single Screw 


of the company’s trucks. The lifting capacity is 4000 
Ib., elevating the load 6 ft. high. The height overall 
is 87 in., the width, 41 in. and the length, 112 in. The 
turning radius is 95 in. and the wheel base 59 in The 
truck is designated as the type GEH. 





Increasing Use of Steel Barrels 


Steel barrels manufactured during May by i 
establishments are reported by ag Dee 
Commerce at 570,962. This is a considerable dro 
from the revised figure of 594,971 for April but. 
with that exception, is the largest number in m , 
months. It compares with 418,381 in May, 1924 which 
was the largest month with one exception in that y . 
Unfilled orders at the end of May amounted to 950,. 
353 barrels. This figure has been dropping steadily 


from the peak of 1,586,034 
December. . reached at the’ end of 
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Proper Sand Control Reduces Loss 


Decrease in Molding Sand Cost Less Important 
Than Gain in Production of Good Cast- 
ings —-Periodic Tests Essential 


BY A. A, GRUBBS* 


HILE the subject of foundry sands has always 

been important, it somehow has not claimed 

attention nearly so much as other materials ind 
processes. Perhaps this has been due to a general be- 
lief that sand is not a major factor in determining 
quality of castings and loss percentages. Recently, par- 
ticularly in the past two years, much more attention 
has been given the subject and the American Foundry- 
men’s Association has considered it of sufficient impor- 
tance to appoint a committee to study the problem 
jointly with the National Research Council. I have had 
the good fortune to work with this committee and its 
various sub-committees and so have been able to keep 
in close touch with developments. 

So little is known about the physical and chemical 
properties of foundry sands and their relation to the 
production of castings that we hesitate to speak with 
authority on the subject. We have, however, gleaned 
some definite facts from various sources and have dis- 
covered certain other facts and principles which have 
enabled us, at the Ohio Brass Co., to accomplish a posi- 
tive saving in cost of materials and just as positive a 
reduction in foundry losses. 


Properties of Good Molding Sand 


What distinguishes good molding sand from poor 
sand is a certain combination of physical and chemical 
properties that adapts sand to the economical produc- 
tion of molds suitable to produce good castings. We 
might list these properties or characteristics as fol- 
lows: Bond, permeability, fineness, clay content, col- 
loid content, chemical analysis, refractoriness and dura- 
bility. We are by no means certain that this list is 
either correct or complete. To just what degree each 
of these characteristics is important depends on the 
type of work we wish to make, Evidently large steel 
castings and small brass castings put quite different 
requirements on a sand. 

The molder does not concern himself about all these 
properties. He is interested directly in the bond, tex- 
ture and permeability of his sand. He wants a durable 
sand, too, and if working in steel he wants sand that 
is refractory. These properties might be called the 
molding properties of sand, because they are directly 
related to the workability of the sand. Clay, colloid 
content and chemical analysis are of interest only so 
far as they influence or determine the molding prop- 


erties. 
Difference Between Bond and Clay Content 


A word of explanation regarding these terms may 
be in order. Bond has been used by some to denote 
clay content of sand while by others it is used to de- 
note the strength or cohesiveness, 4 property rather 
than a material. As this latter meaning seems to be 
coming into more general use, we employ the term - 
that way, reserving the term clay content to denote the 
material found in sand a ee the ye 

strength of sand may s- 
ee = ine gate oa applied to other ma- 


ured by methods similar to t! 
pea The standard American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
trength test, but compres- 


ciation test is a transverse § oF 
sive or tensile strength tests have been — by various 
on ed wenose. The clay content as 

s for the same purpose. } 
toasts 5 lly an extension 


i he standard test is rea 
sas Gn 4 izes which are too 


of the screen test down to those sizes - 

small for wire screens to separate. This clay is merely 

vhnical Superintendent Ohio Brass Co., 

eAssistant Tener re a aa monthly meeting, Pittsburgh 
aA ens J ittsburgh, April 20. 


Foundrymen’s Association, P 


1841 


the material which is fine enough to stay in suspension 
in water longer than 5 min., regardless of its chemical] 
composition, and probably consists of small particles 
of hydrated iron and aluminum silicates, fine silica, 
mineral gels and organic matter. 

Clays differ widely in their properties—some are 
far more sticky than others and some are more durable 
as bonding agents than others. The dye adsorption 
test is a valuable aid in estimating the value of clay 
bonding material. The quantity of dye adsorbed by 
a sample of sand is roughly proportional to its colloid 
content, or content of those particles which are so small 
that, when shaken up in water containing a small per- 
centage of alkali, a very long time is required for them 
to settle out and the finest may never settle out. They 
are in the neighborhood of 0.001 mm. (0.0004 in.) in 
diameter. Because of their very sticky nature, these 
minute particles are of great importance as bonding 
agents. Test pieces prepared from this colloidal mate- 
rial have shown strength values that exceed that of 
Portland cement. The test serves, then, as a measure of 
the bonding value of clay. 


Tests for Durability 


Recently there has been much discussion regarding 
the durability or life of molding sands. How long will 
it stand up in service and retain its bond, or how rap- 
idly does it burn out? No standard test for this prop- 
erty has been developed, but two tests have been pro- 
posed and are being used with good results. R. F. 
Harrington, of the Hunt-Spiller Corporation, makes the 
dye adsorption test on the raw sample, heats it to 600 
deg. Fahr. for 2 hr. and then repeats the dye adsorp- 
tion test. He then calculates the deterioration. H. M. 
Dietert, of the United States Radiator Corporation, 
measures the bond strength of the raw sample, heats 
it to 600 deg. Fahr. for 2 hr. and then repeats the bond 
test and calculates the deterioration. 

The cause of poor durability in molding sand is not 
well understood. It is known that heat tends to de- 
hydrate the iron and aluminum silicates, which are col- 
loidal in nature, and causes the tiny particles to cling 
together in aggregates. Unfortunately, the addition 
of water does not restore them to their original state, 
at least not to any appreciable degree. Mr. Hanley 
states that the aluminum silicates stand more heat 
than do iron silicates, hence clays rich in aluminum are 
more refractory and more durable than those rich in 
iron. There is considerable experimental evidence to 
support this theory. Almost without exception our 
best fireclays are rich in aluminum silicates and low 
in iron. We have noticed that sands of low durability 
usually show a higher loss in weight on ignition than 
do more durable sands. This indicates that part of the 
bond is due to organic matter which readily burns out, 
or possibly that the hydrates are broken down easily. 
At any rate, it offers possibilities of providing a rapid 
and easy test for durability. 


Permeability Permits Gases to Escape 


Permeability is the venting quality of sand, measur 
ing the ease with which gases can pass through it. It 
is determined largely by the grain size of the sand and 
in a less degree by its clay content. Some writers have 
urged that we should aim to keep the grain in our 
molding heaps as uniform in size as possible, so as to 
obtain maximum permeability. That is, most of the 
grain should tie on one or two adjacent screens and 





(Continued on page 1881) 
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BUSINESS LOOKS FOR FALL RECOVERY 


Expect firmer prices and better buying after summer 


Favorable Factors 


(1) Decline in 


commodity prices 
checked. 
(2) The P-V line (the main forecast- (2) Stocks 
ing line of this service) rises 
slightly. 


inactivity is over 


Unfavorable Factors 
(1) Production in basic industries not 


yet fully readjusted. 


of commodities still too 


large, on the average. 
3) Unfilled orders small. 


Ce 





(3) 


Stocks of commodities being liqui- 


New enterprises incorporated de- 


Exports decline. 


dated. (4) 
(4) “Real wages” of labor still high. ¥ iceman 
(5) Money is easy and promises to con- (5) 

tinue so. (6) 


(6) 
(7) 


Business failures decrease. 
Political conditions favorable. 


Employment of labor continues to 
decrease. 


(7) Future trend of prices uncertain. 


The outlook for the summer is for considerable irregularity in business with grad- 


ually increasing stability at a level but little below normal. 
recede a little more rapidly than usual for the season until August. 


outlook is for recovery in the fall. 


Director, 


URING May the process of in- 
dustrial readjustment which 
began about February was still 
going on. It has become more and 
more apparent, however, that this 
readjustment is not to be very se- 
vere or prolonged. It was preceded 
by no boom and production on the 
average was carried but little 
above normal. Accordingly no 
great slump or depression would be 
expected. 

The chief danger at present is 
that producers, in their desire to 
reduce unit costs by increasing vol- 
ume, may fail to allow the read- 
justment to become complete. We 
might have the history of the 1923 
and 1924 year-ends repeated. Some 
further curtailment in certain in- 
dustries such as copper, iron and 
steel, textiles, and crude petroleum 
would have a favorable effect on 
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BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 
York University School of 
prices. It is desirable that stocks 
of basic commodities in first hands, 
which are still too large, should 
undergo further liquidation. 

Buying from _hand-to-mouth, 
which has become so _ prevalent, 
will probably continue to a large 
extent. This method of doing busi- 
ness, however, has been carried too 
far in some industries and it will 
be conducive to lower costs and bet- 
ter and more stable profits to have 
a larger volume of future business 
on the books. 

The large amount of reliable 
information which exists regard- 
ing stocks and production in con- 
nection with the prevalence of 
hand-to-mouth buying will prob- 
ably insure a very cautious pro- 
cedure in business during the next 
few months. Business leaders are 
gradually feeling for the bottom of 


3usiness 


Business will probably 
At present the 


Research 


markets. This is making the cur- 
rent recession unusually orderly. 
It insures against severe depres- 
sion and makes possible a gradual 
decline to a level which can be 
maintained. In short, it makes it 
possible to call the present reces- 
sion a process of stabilization. 

Probably business will not, dur- 
ing the rest of the year, attain tne 
level reached in the early part of 
1923, but it is just as probable 
that the 1925 bottom will not be 
so low as that of last year. 


Stabilized ingot production 
forecast 


7 P-V line, which represents 
the ratio of commodity prices to 
the physical volume of trade, not 
only forecasts business in general 
but has forecast steel ingot pro- 
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Fig. 1—Upward Turn in P-V Line Forecasts Check in Business Recession 


—————— SsCiTThee Iron Agee, June 25, 1925 
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a Business Analysis 


Fig. 2—Large Volume 


duction with considerable accuracy. 
A little study of Fig. 1 will show 
that the peaks and valleys of the 
P-V line have anticipated the trend 
of ingot production by from two 
to six months. The lead has re 
cently become somewhat shorter 
than in earlier years. 

At present the P-V line shows 
a slight upward turn. This fore- 
casts a check to the general busi- 
ness recession and the approach- 
ing end of the decline in steel in- 
got output. 

It is highly improbable that 
any declining trend in steel ingot 
production will continue beyond 
two months from now. The up- 
turn in the forecasting line, how- 
ever, is as yet so slight that it 
would be impossible to predict 
more than a rather stable condi- 
tion in steel output, with slight va- 
riations possible in either direction. 


Trade volume shows gradual 
recession 


HE tonnage hauled by the rail- 

roads continues to decline (see 
Fig. 2) in the sense that it has 
failed to show the usual seasonal 
gains. The total number of cars 
loaded was approximately 4 mil- 
lion in March, 4.1 million in April, 
and 4.2 million in May, but this 
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of Bank Debits Does Not Necessarily Mean Trade Activity 


small increase is less than usual. 
Moreover, the number of tons 
loaded in each car has steadily de- 
clined from 27.2 tons in February 
to 25.9 tons in April. 

This indicates a gradual de- 
cline in industry such as has been 
forecast. 

On the other hand, bank debits, 
as shown in Fig. 2, turned up 
again sharply in May. This was 
largely due to the gain in New 
York bank debits in the first week 
of the month, reflecting increased 
speculative activity. The May 
bank debits, however, failed to 
reach the March peak (making al- 
lowance for seasonal variation) 
and further declines are probable. 

It may be said that May bank 
debits indicate a very large vol- 
ume of business, wholesale, retail, 
and speculative—a volume which 
far exceeds that of the spring 
months of 1923 and 1924. The 
excess is partly due to higher 
prices, but after all allowance is 
made for this factor, the level of 
business still seems large. 

The conclusions are: (1) There 
is a truly large volume of industry 
and trade. (2) A moderate reces- 
sion is under way. (3) This reces- 
sion is likely to continue until 
about August. 





Steel barometers show signs 
of upturn 


HE first real upturn in the rate 

of change in the unfilled orders 
»f the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion appeared in May. While the 
unfilled orders showed a large de- 
crease, the rate of decline was less 
than in the preceding month. The 
curve shown in Fig. 3 is a very 
sensitive and reliable barometer of 
the steel trade and of industry in 
general, and this change in trend 
is significant. It is not yet certain 
that it forecasts a continued major 
ipturn, but, in view of the low level 
from which it starts and the extent 
of the rise, it evidently means im- 
provement, 

The other curve shown in Fig 
} represents the movement of the 
price of heavy melting steel scrap 
at Pittsburgh. The May average 
was $16.75, which was a little 
lower than the figure for April. 
The rate of decline, however, was 
more gradual than in the preceding 
months and the first two weeks of 
June indicate some recovery. It 
may, therefore, be concluded that 
the scrap barometer will soon fol- 
low that of unfilled orders. It will 
be noted that the unfilled orders 


(Concluded on page 1883) 





Fig. 3—First Real Upturn of Rate of Change of Unfilled Orders Came in May 
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“Better Than a Boom” 


FTER the lapse of six months it may be of in- 
terest to check the accuracy of the appraisal 
THE IRON AGE made of this year’s prospects. On 
the cover of the Annual Review Number, dated 
Jan. 1 there were printed a few paragraphs 
headed “Better Than a Boom.” It was pointed 
out that the steel industry had gone through two 
revolutions, changing from the 12-hour to the 
8-hour day in 1923, and in 1924 undergoing a 
sweeping change in its marketing system through 
the abolition of “Pittsburgh Plus.” The quadren- 
nial election was fresh in the minds of all, but 
it was suggested that while to have overcome 
radicalism meant much, the election had opened 
no magic road to prosperity. Stopping waste, in- 
creasing output per man and cutting cost of mar- 
keting were advocated, with the closing remark 
that while such a program sounded familiar “it 
would be a mistake to put it aside and just join 
the shouters for an easy boom, even if that would 
bring it.” 

We find six months later that the steel indus- 
try has had nothing like a boom but it has had a 
good tonnage. How good a tonnage, many may 
not fully realize. It is not simply that we have 
produced a great deal of steel, but that nearly all 
of that steel has been consumed, as heavy ship- 
ments by mills in the past few weeks prove, for 
if buyers had large stocks they would not con- 
sent to receiving these shipments. The first half 
of the year is not leaving the second half a heri- 
tage of liquidation. 

The production itself has been large. Assum- 
ing ingot production during June at 70 per cent 
of capacity, the half year’s output will compare 
as follows with the two preceding years, respec- 
tively the best and the third best of the six post- 
war years: 

Steel Ingot Production—Gross Tons 


i BE RS osc cr svntiauscdduns 23,326,965 
ee a Lo eee eee ee 20,158,700 
Pit We. LORE, kc cccwccccctvevsceses« 19,737,034 
Second half 1924 ...c.vccccccvcceses 17,074,123 
Wise’ Belt 1025 .o.ccccccvccercecsens 22,350,000 


Thus of five half years the one just ending is 
the second best. It may be suggested that the 
second half will not do so well, each of the past 
two years having shown a decrease. We do not 
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know that the experience will be repeated. Sure- 
ly no one can contend that it is the common prac- 
tice of the American steel trade to follow its 
precedents. However, there is the curious coin- 
cidence that in 1923 and 1924 the percentage de- 
crease from the first half to the second half was 
the same, 1315 per cent. By the same factor this 
year’s total would be 41,700,000 tons of ingots. 
That would place 1925 between 1923 and 1924 in 
tonnage, and 4 per cent above the mean of the 
two years. There would then have been three 
years with an average production just equal to 
the production in 1920, which was a “boom” year. 

As to the steel outlook for the second half of 
the year, the prophetic point is not that steel buy- 
ers are in a conservative mood at the present 
time. It is that they have been very conservative 
for three months, yet they have continued to buy 
and they have allowed the mills to ship at a high 


rate. Estimating the rate of shipment this month . 


at 70 per cent, that compares with 50 to 55 per 
cent in June of last year, when buyers had stocks 
to liquidate. 


Supply of “Common Labor” 


IGURES supplied by the National Industrial 

Conference Board put the number of common 
laborers admitted into the United States from 
July, 1924, to April, 1925, inclusive, the first ten 
months of the operation of the new 2 per cent 
quota law, at 27,908, or less than one-third the 
number, 97,886, admitted in the ten months a 
year earlier. It also appears that in the later ten 
months 44,750 common laborers left the country. 
Thus in the ten months the in-and-out movement 
represented an actual decrease of 16,842. 

We were so accustomed, before the war, to 
heavy immigration, particularly of men who be- 
came common laborers, that we considered this 
movement as furnishing us a necessary “supply.” 
The movement varied according to industrial 
conditions, and it was considered natural, nor- 
mal and necessary. No one would have been 
likely to believe that ten or fifteen years later 
the immigration would be of insignificant propor- 
tions and we should still be able to get along in 
our work. 


The smallness of the immigration recently is 
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from ony viewpoint very remarkable, but there 
is a still more remarkable thing, that more 
mon laborers left the country than entered 

We can adjust ourselves to almost anything, 
the chief requisite being time. 
greatly for different adjustments It would ap- 
pear from the figures that we have done much in 
rearranging our work to make up for the appar- 
ent “scarcity” in common labor: for two facts 
must be considered with these figures on emigra- 
tion and immigration. First, there is no reason 
to suspect that people born in this country are 
turning more to common laboring work than 
formerly. Second, industria] activity in the 
United States has been at a moderately high level. 
There has been no depression such as those which 
in the past caused temporary movements out of 
the country. 

There is practically no physical 
which cannot be done by machinery and practi- 
cally none that cannot be done by hand. Almost 
wholly it is a question of which way is the bet- 
ter. Conditions dictating the choice of method 
change and the main point is that the conditions 
should not change more rapidly than is conve- 
nient, in making the shift in method. 

At the same time it must be admitted that com- 
mon labor has not been invited to leave the coun- 
try by poor wages being offered. Measured in 
purchasing power common labor rates are very 
much higher than before the war. Economically 
common laborers are much better off. The law 
limits their coming in, but it.is remarkable that 
so many have been disposed to leave. 


com- 


The time varies 


operation 


Machinery Gifts to School Shops 


ANUFACTURERS of machinery and other 


industrial equipment, notably machine tools, 
wood-working machinery and electrical appli- 
ances, are approached at times by representatives 
of trade and manual training schools, and, less 
often, of engineering schools, with requests to 
contribute their products to shops and labora- 
tories where students receive their training. The 
argument is that the donor would get back event- 
ually the money value of his gift, together with 
handsome interest, in the form of good will among 
the students, as they might pass into industries 
where similar equipment is used on a large 
scale. Such a young man, it is urged, would be- 
come so accustomed to a particular make of ma- 
chine that, when he came to a position of author- 
ity in the buying, he naturally would lean strong- 
ly toward his old friend. Once upon a time the 
argument was considered a sound one. Nowadays 
it is doubted. 
These educational cannot be 
blamed for soliciting aid of this sort. Many of 
them are poor and find it a constant struggle to 
keep their shops and laboratories reasonably close 
to a modern basis. Older schools sometimes find 
their equipment practically obsolete and near!) 
worn out by long use, and resent having to train 
their boys under such a handicap. Manufactur- 
ers are inclined to be generous with these insti- 
tutions, upon which they must depend for their 


engineers and to a large ex 


institutions 
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tent for their execu- . 


tives. But many owners prefer to show their in- 
terest in the schools in some other way than by 
contributing machinery and other appliances of 
manufacturing. 
Conditions have changed greatly in recent 
years. In the machine tool field, for 
they are vastly different. In the old days types 
of machines number ‘and 
fined. There were lathes, planers, drilling ma- 
chines, milling machines, boring mills, shapers, 
tool grinders and a few others. Models changed 
slowly and refinements were usually of a minor 
Then, of a sudden, began the peried 
of extraordinary and rapid change. The number 
of types of machines increased amazingly. A ma- 
chine which was up to the minute when it was 
bought might be far behind in a few years. The 
era of specialized machinery is well along. 
Therefore, as the average manufacturer of 
machinery to install his product in a 
schoo] shop would be of very doubtful value. He 
might even argue that, from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents, he could better afford to give 
to a rich institution than to one poor in money, 
for in the former case he might reasonably hope 
that his machine would be superseded before it 


instance, 


were few in well-de- 


character. 


sees it, 


became out of date. 

In the case of the poor institution he could 
be pretty certain that the machine would remain 
in use by students far beyond the time when he 
himself ceased to be proud of this particular 
model. The impression made upon the student 
might be that its builder was hopelessly behind 
the times; yet for teaching the theory of machine 
shop practice the older machine might serve its 
purpose well enough, provided the young men were 
given a comprehension of modern machinery by 
visits to industrial plants or by working in them 
during vacations. What is true of machine tools 
is equally true of almost every class of industrial 


equipment. 


Boycotting Foreign Capital 

HOSE who have been protesting against the 

investment of American capital in foreign in- 
dustrial enterprises which would compete with 
manufacturers here will find ammunition in the 
charges made by the press of Great Britain of 
boycotting and other unfair trade practices in 
certain European countries. According to this 
information, manufacturing industries which owe 
their present activity to the investment of for- 
eign capital are seriously discriminated against 
in the countries in which they operate. 

In one case it is charged that through pres- 
sure of various sorts the advertising of a large 
British corporation had been barred from tram 
lines in one European capital; that shopkeeper 
tenants who sold the goods of the company had 
been evicted, and in various other ways a cam- 
paign against the company had been carried on— 
all because of the fact that it has a substantial 
investment in the country. 

The London Financial News, commenting upon 
this strange situation, says it “provides a charac- 
teristic example of the post-war mentality of bor- 
rowing countries toward their creditors, which 
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may be summarized in one sentence, ‘We want 
your money but we do not want your enterprise.’ 
While they are more anxious than ever to secure 
loans from the lending countries, they raise a 
great variety of obstacles against the penetration 
of foreign enterprise. The same is true in 
several other countries, both within and without 
Europe.” The latter reference is to two South 
American countries, it is explained, which have 
recently introduced legislation unfavorable to for- 
eign companies, “though both countries may in 
due course of time be in need of foreign financial 
assistance.” The Financial News continues: 


The anti-foreign attitude of borrowing coun- 
tries is all the more remarkable as it coincides 
with a scarcity of capital available for external 
investment, in relation to the largely increased 
demand. At present there are only two countries 
which are in a position to invest abroad on a 
large scale—Great Britain and the United States 
—while many other countries which used to ex- 
port capital before the war, such as France, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, have become 
borrowers themselves. It may safely be stated 
that the total of the economically sound demands 
for British and American capital by foreign 
would-be borrowers is more than 10 times higher 
than the amount available for such purposes. 
The lenders are therefore well in a position to 
choose among the great number of applications 
they are receiving, and it is only natural that 
they should give preference to those countries 
which give decent treatment to foreign companies. 


Discrimination like that charged in the British 
press, if practised against enterprises financed by 
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Warrant Yards Would Not Help the 
Foundry Pig Iron Market 


To the Editor: The writer has read an article by 
Lloyd H. Atkinson in your paper of June 11 entitled 
“Less Foundry Iron Being Melted,” in which it is 
claimed there is a greater fluctuation in foundry iron 
prices than in those of other iron commodities. Mr. 
Atkinson suggests as a possible remedy going back 
to the old English method of the warrant yard. 

The writer must absolutely differ with Mr. Atkin- 
son both as to the cause and effect of the fluctuation 
in the prices of foundry iron during the period which 
is referred to, or since the war. 

First: Mr. Atkinson has overlooked the use of cast 
scrap during this period, as at one time very large 
quantities were available. 

Second: He must realize the absolutely changed 
conditions in selling foundry iron. The pig iron mer- 
chant who confined his attention to selling the pro- 
duction of various furnaces making foundry iron is 
almost of the past, as there are comparatively few fur- 
naces confining their production to the merchant trade, 
and these mostly specialize on irons for use in adja- 
cent territory. 

Third: Today the merchant pig iron business is 
largely in the hands of furnaces controlled or oper- 
ated by steel companies which make an overproduction 
of iron for their own uses and enter the foundry trade 
as a means of selling their surplus product. 

Fourth: The laws of supply and demand, to the 
writer’s mind, are the only laws that can cover the 
price of foundry irons. 

Fifth: The issuing of warrants in this country 
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American money, would soon check the flow of 
American capital into the offending countries. 
Natural resentment is a powerful influence. 
However, it is difficult to believe the practices 
complained of are more than sporadic. Jingoism 
as a political epidemic has had its run, now 
and then, on both sides of the water. But in the 
present situation in international finance, Euro- 
pean demonstrations against American enter- 
prise would be quite in the class of the hunger 
strike in their capacity for punishing the boy- 
cotters. 


Small Blast Furnaces in Europe 


TRIKING testimony to the difference in size 

between American blast furnaces and those 
in use in many parts of Europe is afforded by fig- 
ures in this issue, showing 1924 pig iron produc- 
tion in Poland, when compared with our own pro- 
duction figures published from month to month. 
Thirty-three furnaces, on the average, were oper- 
ated in Poland last year, producing altogether 
330,903 tons of iron. This figures out at 10,027 
tons per furnace and 27'% tons per furnace per 
day. American furnaces active in May averaged 
208 in number, turning out 2,930,807 tons of iron. 
This was 14,090 tons per furnace or 470 tons per 
furnace per day. 

It will be noted that the production in one 
month, from an American furnace, is 40 per cent 
higher than the yearly output of its Polish cort- 
temporary. On the daily basis the ratio is more 
than 17 to 1. 


was an absolute failure; in fact, it has been aban- 
doned in England at the present time. It was found 
that it neither stabilized the price nor regulated the 
production of pig iron, creating a speculative element 
which operated against the actual user. 

Where every iron making district in this country 
produces a different grade of iron, the writer does 
not believe that the issuing of warrants, even if de- 
sirable, is practical. Pig iron as a commodity can al- 
ways be used as collateral without the issuing of war- 
rants and as the only use of warrants today would 
be the borrowing of money, one cannot see any benefit 
gained by having them. 

To the writer’s mind, the seller of merchant pig iron 
has to adapt himself to the changed conditions cover- 
ing the buying and selling of this commodity and no 
law or legal agreement can be made to regulate the 
price except the law of supply and demand. 


FRANK SAMUEL, 
Philadelphia, June 17. 


Blast Furnace Temperature Readings 


To the Editor: Referring to the article on pages 
1639-40 of your current issue describing a method for 
determining the condition of blast furnace linings by 
means of temperature readings: 

Borrowing for the sake of illustration from the field 
of medical science, it might be said that this method as 
applied to blast furnaces is comparable to locating in 
the human body a specific organic defect, after it has 
developed and just prior to the application of remedial 
or surgical action by the physician. And in the case 
of man, as well as furnace, it must evidently be the 
primary aim of the conscientious doctor to guard 
against such emergency by directing living habits 
along orderly lines and promoting the probability of a 
ripe old age by wholesome diet. In prevention rather 


than in cure lies success in either case. 
However, the suggested method is entirely feasible 
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and has to my knowledge been in use 
nace plants for a number of years 
meter wells are provided in the brick 
of relining. 

The author of your article, who has to his credit 
number of most valuable scientific investigations in the 
field of blast furnace performance, deserves, | Sullaive 
unqualified praise for interestingly bringing this means 
of control to the attention of a larger audience. as 

Superintendent Blast Furnaces = aoe 

South Chicago, June 12. ee ee 


at several fur 
Not seldom pyro- 
work at the time 


To the Editor:—We have had thermo-couples_in- 
serted through the furnace shell and for 9 in. into the 
brick work for several years. Our thermo-couples 
are spaced 60 deg. apart, six in all, in a horizontal! 
circle about 20 ft. above the mantle. Thermo-couples 
and leads are permanently installed, the leads extend- 
ing from the shell down to the pyrometer room, where 
we take temperature readings at intervals. 

. This installation was for the sole purpose of no- 
ticing increases in the temperature of the brick work, 
to indicate where the furnace lining might be growing 
thinner in one place than in another, and gives a good 
indication of conditions. 

We consider it an excellent idea which should be- 
come general, and the Bureau of Mines article is very 
valuable. 

H. E. McDONNELL, 


Superintendent Blast Furnace Department, 
Weirton Steel Co 
Weirton, W. Va., June 15. 





To the Editor: I have read your article describing 
a method of checking up on wear on furnace linings. 
This is being adopted as standard practice at several 

lants, to my knowledge. The method described is es- 
Cecially useful where conditions exist which are difficult 
to control, such as poor stock distribution, too great 
a variation in size of ore, coke or limestone particles, 
scaffolding caused by wet ore, soft coke, incorrect slag 
composition or incorrect furnace lines. 

Any increase or decrease in the temperature read- 
ings taken in the furnace lining denotes either a wear- 
ing away of the lining or of the scaffolding. A de- 
cided increase in the temperature at any one point may 
mean that channeling or cutting away of the brick 
work has already started, with a certain curtailment 
of the campaign, unless the coil can be stopped, 
either by a different arrangement of tuyeres, cooling of 
the inwall or charging methods 

This method provides the furnace superintendent 
with a means of getting advance information on con- 
ditions inside the furnace before they became apparent 
in more pronounced fashion by irregular furnace op- 
eration, with a consequent poorer degree of furnace 
practice. In my estimation, the temperature measure- 
ment, applied as a means of determining the conditions 
of the furnace lining, is another step in getting larger 


if m our blast furnace linings. 
Te ARTHUR FARRELL, 


Manager Furnace Department, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Marquette, Mich., June 17. 


——_ 


Normal or “Ideal” Steels 


The definition of terms is always 
io not wait for the defini- 


To the Editor: 


important, but frequently we ¢ t 
tion and ‘assume the meaning to be what the term 


seems to signify. Therefore, it is important — _ 
select our terms very carefully first and then define 
eee work was begun a short time ago on —s > 
effects of smal] amounts of eee tis wae 
i eference to their effec 

7 Agena run of steel was named, ae 
“abnormal” ; and the steel that would harc en — 
cent was called “normal.” W ebster says norma ; — 
“average, natural.” But “normal” stee!s 7 no a 
age and whether they are natural or not depends 0 

the company that makes the steel. 


Also we have a term common in the metal indus- 
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les, which is known as “normalizing.” Immediately 
one is led to believe that an “abnormal” steel can be 
“normalized” ; so it can, but it cannot be made a “nor- 
mal” steel. This sounds like a dictionary advertise- 
ment, but why put the public into such a frenzy? We 
should find a new term. : 

The so-called “normal steels” are really “ideal 
steels”; and the quicker we begin to call them “ideal,” 
the better understood the term will be. ; 
FREDERICK G. SEFING, 

Metallurgist, 


M rar rr ‘oll B 
‘ichigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich., June 


Protection to Inventors Pending Publica- 
tion of Patent Papers 


l'o the Editor: One of my clients writes me as fol- 
lows: 

“In the June 4 issue of THE IRON AGE on page 1659 
it is stated, ‘Secrecy as to the details of an invention 
may be had by postponing the publication of patent 
papers, even while protection is being accorded.’ 

“We would like to know if this is true. If so, how 
long may the publication of patent papers be post- 
poned while protection is being accorded?” 

I have not as yet seen the article referred to, but 
working on the presumption that my clien: has quoted 
your article properly, I believe a few words of ex- 
planation might be of interest to your readers, inas- 
much as the statement is only partly true and might 
be very easily misunderstood. 

Certain rights accrue which may be taken advantage 
of at a later date; when an inventor first conceives the 
invention; when he first makes a sketch and a written 
description; when he first discloses it to others; when 
he first reduces the invention to practice; or when he 
constructively reduces it to practice by filing an ap- 
plication in the U. S. Patent Office. 

These activities or rights, as they might be called, 
are of value in case the Patent Office declares an in- 
terference, which is a procedure to determine who is 
the first inventor between two or more applicants or 
patentees. The law in regard to interference practice 
is rather complex, but the Patent Office works on the 
presumption that the first to file is the first and true 
inventor and is made the senior party in the inter- 
ference, and it is the duty of the junior party then to 
overcome this presumption; in other words, the burden 
of proof is thrust upon the junior party. 

Again, patent applications, after being filed and 
acted on by the Patent Office must be amended within 
a year after a rejection or an action by the examiner, 
and the office states that the amendment as called for 
by the examiner must be full and complete, and the 
Patent Office does not favor the dragging out of ap- 
plications in the Patent Office to cover a number of 
years. 

Of course, if an interference is declared, the inter- 
ference will have to be fought to a conclusion before a 
patent can issue, but otherwise the office will not allow 
an application to be pending in the Patent Office for 
more than three or four years. 

After the application has been allowed the final fee 
may be paid any time within six months after the date 
of allowance, and it may be that your writer wishes 
to convey the thought that protection is being accorded 
during this six months. The only protection accorded 
is that the application is still secretive matter, not 
open to the public; and if there is any application filed 
on a similar invention the new application will be 
thrown into interference with your allowed applica- 
tion. But as far as actual protection is accorded, the 
statement is not wholly true, as one cannot sue on 4 
patent application, but has to wait until the patent has 
issued. 

The word “protection” to the mind of the laymen 
would convey the thought that one could notify in- 
fringers and sue infringers and thus have protection 
accorded during the pendency of the application; but 
the truth of the matter is that the inventor or owner 
of the patent application will have to wait until the 
patent issues before suit can be started. ; 

PARKER COOK. 


Washington, D. C., June 11 
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AWARDED SCOTT MEDAL 


Recognition of C. H. Norton’s Epochal Work in 
High-Power Grinding Machines 


Charles H. Norton, consulting engineer of the Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., who is credited by engi- 
neers with having done more than any other man to 
bring the grinding ma- 
chine to its present high 
stage of development and 
broad field of industrial 
usefulness, was awarded 
the John Scott medal “for 
the invention of accurate 
grinding devices of high 
power,” at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania 
June 17. 
The John Scott medal 


is awarded for exception- 
al achievement in the field 
of mechanical arts. . It 
was established under the 
will of John Scott, “chym- 
ist,” of Edinburgh, dated 
April 2, 1916. The legacy 
is entrusted to the corpo- 
ration of Philadelphia, and 
the award was made by the Board of Directors of 
City Trusts of Philadelphia to Mr. Norton, who was 
elected to receive it by an advisory committee con 
sisting of A. W. Goodspeed, secretary, representing the 
University of Pennsylvania; S. M. Vauclain, repre- 
senting the American Philosophical Society, and H. H. 
Donaldson, chairman, W. B. Scott and Theobald Smith, 
representing the National Academy of Sciences. 
The honor conferred on Mr. Norton marks world- 
wide recognition of his inventions. They have been 
one of the great factors in low cost and rapid pro- 
duction of motor cars, aeroplanes, agricultural machin- 
ery, locomotives, machine tools and many other types 
of machinery and apparatus. They include a number 
of radical improvements in grinding machine design, 
which combined made it practicable to secure exact 
size on repeat work and, therefore, to increase out- 
put greatly. Because of these mechanisms, where 
sizing formerly was uncertain and required much skill, 
the modern grinder operated by a relatively unskilled 
workman will produce more accurate work than used 
to be possible even with a highly trained mechanic 
as the operator. The inventions include the shape 
of the table, the mounting of the headstock and foot- 





CHARLES H. NORTON 


Plan of Reorganization of Case Plow 
Works 


The J. I. Case Plow Works, Inc., a Delaware cor- 
poration, is being planned to acquire the assets of the 
original company by that name in order to avert re- 
ceivership. Banking creditors and the Illinois Steel 
Co. are said to have approved the reorganization, which 
will involve no program of refinancing. In the adjust- 
ment, the Illinois Steel Co. and banks will receive for 
their claims 20 per cent in first mortgage bonds, 30 per 
cent in class A stock at par and four shares of class B 
stock for each share of class A so issued. Other cred- 
itors will be paid in cash. Capitalization of the new 
company will consist of $1,111,200 of first mortgage, 
5 per cent bonds, 160,000 shares of no par class B 
stock and 16,668 shares of $100 par value 6 per cent 
class A stock. 

President H. 
holders: 

“During the last three or four years because of 
agricyltural adversity, cancellation of orders, shrink- 
age of inventory values and loss of volume, heavy 
losses were unavoidable and it was necessary to call 
our creditors for repeated extension of the company’s 
notes. Conditions have improved during the last year 
but it is the consensus of opinion that cumulative 


M. Wallis said in a letter to stock- 
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stock, the new and unusual mounting of the wheel 
slide without an adjustable gib, the micrometer cross 
feed for the wheel slide and the “are of a circle” steady 
rest shoe. 

Besides these fundamental improvements Mr. 
Norton has invented many special machines and ai- 
tachments for the application of his ideas in industry. 
His locomotive piston grinder, car wheel grinder, heavy 
roll grinder, car axle grinder, crankshaft grinder and 
camshaft grinder were in each instance, so far as is 
known to the Norton Co., the first grinding machine 
ever made for the purpose. 


High-Power Machines with Precision 


Mr. Norton was the pioneer in developing the art 
of grinding metal with powerful machines and at the 
same time securing precision results. When he began 
his task of building the first machine, soon after he 
went with the Norton Co. in 1900, grinding machines 
had been confined to toolroom work almost exclusively. 
Even 15 years ago few manufacturers made use of 
them in regular production. The work they handled 
was very small. 

Mr. Norton’s vision went far beyond this. His 
theory was that the engine lathe, made much more 
powerful than ever before, should rough out the work, 
with no attempt at accuracy and finish, and that the 
grinding machine should do the rest, producing a cyl- 
inder or whatever other form with great rapidity and 
within precise limits. The advent of the high-speed 
cutting steels permitted the lathe builders to reach 
remarkable limits of power. Thus the development of 
the new grinding practice and the development of the 
machine tools of other types proceeded side by side. 

Charles Hotchkiss Norton was born in Plainville, 
Conn., Nov. 23, 1851. At the age of 15 he entered 
the factory of the Seth Thomas Clock Co. in the neigh- 
boring village of Thomaston. In the 20 years he re- 
mained with the famous clock makers he advanced te 
a high executive position in manufacturing. He went 
from there to the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. at Provi- 
dence, R. I, and became a designer of grinding ma- 
chines. A few years later he became a partner in 
the firm of Leland, Fauleoner & Norton of Detroit, 
which later grew into the Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

His tenacious belief in the future of the grinding 
machine was shared by the Norton Co. management, 
and the Norton Grinding Co. was organized, later 
to be merged in the Norton Co. as the machine divi- 
sion. Mr. Norton was for years the superintendent 
as well as the inventor and designer, but of late years 
he has acted only in an advisory capacity, though 
in the interim important patents have been issued 
to him. 


losses are so large that it is impossible with the heavy 
load to earn sufficient to repay the money loaned the 
company.” 

The effect of this plan as submitted is a reduction 
of nearly 50 per cent in the principal debt. 





Closes Anthony Fence Works 


The Steel & Wire Co. will discontinue 
operations at its Tecumseh, Mich., plant, known as the 
Anthony Works, on June 30. The equipment, consist- 
ing of wire fence machines, will be removed to another 
plant of the company. The capacity of the works was 
10,000 net tons of wire fencing a year. Formerly 
known as the Anthony Fence Co., the ‘plant was taken 
over by the American Steel & Wire Co. July 1, 1910. 


American 


Steel Furniture Shipments 
‘ WASHINGTON, June 22. — The 
ommerce announces May shipment< i 
ture stock goods, based on reporin, ‘edhiad Maan 
manufacturers, at $1,577,779, as against $1,633,106 in 
April and $1,505,367 in May of last year. For fiv 
months the total has been $8,004,708, against $8 023,- 


027 last year. 


Department of 














Foreign Trade Is Greatand Growing 


The 1924 Record May Be 


Passed This Year—Our 


Costs Must Be Kept Down—Europe Will 
Continue to Be Our Best Customer 


BY JAMES A. 


UR exports and imports for th calendar year 
1924 aggregated more than $8,200,000.000- mare 
than enough to pay for the construction of twenty 
Panama canals, or at the rate of one such canal every 
fifteen days. 

The volume of this colossal fore¢ ign trade was more 
than 93,160,000 tons of 2240 lb. We cannot visualize 
that. This trade went on. last year, at the rate of 
more than 312,000 tons for every working day. It re- 
quired the daily arrival at, or departure from, the dif- 
ferent American ports of from 60 to 70 ocean steam- 
ships averaging more than 8000 tons of carrying ca- 
pacity. It required the daily service of more than 
10,000 freight cars, carrying an average load of 30 
tons. If it were conceivable that all that volume of 
different commodities could be handled in a day through 
any one port, it would require a 50-car freight train 
every seven minutes for the full 24 hours, to clear th 
docks. 

There is nothing like this foreign trade of last year 
in the history of the United States. It surpassed all 
records in volume, but this year gives promise of ex- 
ceeding it. There was a brief period, during the time 


“of inflated prices in 1920 and 1921, when the number 


of dollars represented by our exports and imports was 
somewhat larger than last year. But even in those 
years the quantity of our products sent abroad and the 
quantity of foreign products imported did no! equal in 
volume our trade of 1924. 


Trade of 1913 Nearly Doubled 


The figures of our trade for 1924 represent a growth 
of production and enterprise in the United States that 
is cause for satisfaction. It was very nearly double 
that for 1913, the last year before the war, whether 
measured by value or by quantity. The war stimulated 
activities and injected an element of violent fluctua- 
tions, with a period of apparent, but fictitious, increase, 
from which, I think it is safe to say, we have now re 
covered, so that the growth shown in the last three 
years may be compared, with reason to the develop- 
ment during the ten year period prior to the war. 

The trend is again steadily upward. There are 
sound reasons for it. (Do not interpret that as a pre- 
diction that there will be no setbacks). From the very 
nature of our trade there are bound to be fluctuations 
which will affect more or less seriously various factors 


of it. : 
Before the war a small number of items compr’sed 


the great bulk of our exports. Twenty different kinds 


WHILE 


FARRELI 


ommodities then furnished approximately 90 per 

f our sales to foreign countries. In 1924, how- 
ever, the first 100 items in our list of exports consti- 
tuted only 87.75 per cent of the total. Of these 100 
items, 72 contributed less than 1 per cent each. In the 
remaining 12.25 per cent, several hundred different 
products were represented, each by a fraction of 1 


per cent 
Must Get Costs Down to Meet Competition 


Generally speaking, we have the productive capacity 
In this country to enable us to maintain a considerably 
larger overseas commerce than we now enjoy. Export 
prices, however, are determined by competition in for- 
eign markets. Therefore it behooves us to keep our 
production costs at the lowest possible level through 
resourcefulness in the use of mechanical devices, in the 
utilization of every possible improvement in facilities 
for production and economy in overseas distribution. 

Sometimes, indeed, we encounter price competition 
in foreign markets which we cannot meet. We even 
face at times foreign competition in the domestic mar 
ket so severe that we cannot meet it. 

This situation, however, is not unusual; we have 
always had to deal with it, and on the whole we have 
met it, as our constantly growing foreign trade proves. 
We have met it by quality of product, by satisfactory 
service to the buyer, and close attention to his needs, 
even when at times we could not meet it in price 

We need not ignore, moreover, the fact that while 
we are facing the competition of other industrial na- 
tions in foreign markets, we are also giving them oc- 
casion to face American competition in the same fields. 
Signs are not lacking that they frequently find our 
competition guite as interesting as we find theirs. It 
is not an unmixed evi!. There are some elements of 
compensation in it, one of which is the fact that competi- 
tion usually widens the range of selection for the buyer 
and not infrequently results in an increased total trade, 
and we have our chance to get our share of the in- 
crease. 


All Cannot Meet Foreign Prices 


In an export trade such as ours, made up of thou- 
sands of different products, the output of hundreds of 
different concerns, there is always bound to be a cer- 
tain variation in the sellers’ prices, so that at times it 
happens that one concern will find itself unable to meet 
a particular foreign competition, whereas others can 
et it. The one who cannot is likely to declare that 


mee 


Chairman Farrell Takes a Hopeful View 


HE annual address of Mr. Farrell as 

chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council has been a notable feature 
of every foreign trade convention. Com- 
monly he has discussed the merchant = 
rine problem, of which few men in = 
nation have an equal grasp. At the Tu ee 
Foreign Trade Convention, at Seattle this 


mnt 1 R5 l 


~ 


week, Mr. Farrell's address dealt with the 
foreign trade outlook. Portions of ut are 
given on this and the following page. It 
gives reasons for expecting growth in our 
trade with other nations and indicates 
that some who have believed the tide was 
ebbing have not given full cred:t to the 


facts. 
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there is a depression in foreign trade, or even, as we 
hear occasionally, that it has been destroyed by foreign 
competition. It is unsafe and unwise to make such 
generalizations. The authoritative record of our trade 
as a whole shows that it is making steady progress, and 
that is its promise for the future. Month by month we 
get the record of failures in the domestic as well as in 
the foreign trade. They are regrettable, but unless 
they are exceptionally widespread and numerous they 
do not prove much else than that certain concerns have 
not been able to succeed where others have. 


An Incomparable Home Market 


We can produce, we can sell, and we have done 
fairly well in meeting foreign competition, even in 
periods of exceptional severity like the present. Neither 
we nor any other people can sell if we cannot find 
markets which have the power to buy. That is one 
respect in which the American exporting manufacturer 
has an advantage over all others. He has a market of 
enormous capacity at home, almost always capable of 
absorbing the chief part of his output, thereby enabling 
him to reduce unit cost through increased production. 
The constantly mounting sums spent yearly in this 
country for luxuries, amusements and trivialities, tes- 
tify to the extraordinarily rapid increase of wealth 
here. Based on this home market our manufacturers 
are well justified in looking abroad for fields, the sup- 
plying of which will enable them to produce more than 
they can expect to sell at home. 

There is an impression widely prevalent among 
Americans, that Europe has been a purchaser only of 
our raw materials, but even a casual examination of 
the detailed Government reports will show that Europe 
is a heavy purchaser of a great range of manufactured 
articles and luxuries, as well as of raw materials and 
agricultural products. 

Europe in the nature of things will regain a portion 
of her former trade in neutral markets as soon as in- 
dustry becomes reconstructed in the nations of that 
continent. There are already signs that the manufac- 
turers of Europe are renewing their former trade affili- 
ations. 


Europe’s Buying Power Coming Back 


Europe is steadily growing into a better condition. 
Every year since the signing of the armistice, there has 
been distinct improvement. In most European coun- 
tries the people have gone back energetically to work. 
The Russian experiment with communism is still slow- 
ly working out its disastrous course, but in practically 
all other countries, with the possible exception of Great 
Britain, where unemployment continues to be a serious 
problem, the improvement is marked. In Italy, France, 
Belgium and Germany unemployment is practically 
negligible. 

Year by year, in all these countries, production is in- 
creasing, however, and with it, of course, consumption. 
Their buying power is coming back. In that process 
they are taking increasingly large quantities of the 
products, raw and manufactured, of other countries, 
including the United States. That is why Europe as a 
whole continues to be America’s best customer. 


Not a Great “Shortage” to Be Made Up 


It is not to be expected that with a return of the 
old buying power there will be an effort on the part 
of peoples who have lived under restricted conditions 
for so long to obtain all the things they have done 
without in these ten years. The deprivation they have 
endured does not constitute in its entirety a shortage 
which must be made up. There are some distinct ele- 
ments of shortage, chiefly in land transportation, but 
in most cases the need or desire that was unsatisfied 
has passed with the lapse of time. What is to be ex- 
pected, however, is that with the yearly increase of 
wealth through steadily growing production there will 
come corresponding effort to get back to the former 
living conditions and to improve them. That is merely 
the normal course of human nature. The trade of 
Europe and the rest of the world will then show the 
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same sort of trend which that of the United States has 
been showing, and in that general increase there will 
be further opportunity. 


American Investments Abroad Will Help 


One result of our change in economic stature from a 
debtor to a creditor nation, is the increased readiness 
of American capital to seek or accept investment 
abroad. We are all familiar with the extent of foreign 
loans placed in this country in recent months. The 
proceeds of such loans go abroad, as a general rule, 
either in shipments of gold or as exports of merchan- 
dise, including raw materials. Unquestionably the 
large excess of our merchandise exports over imports 
last year represented in great part foreign loans placed 
here. Such loans may, and often do, mean continued 
foreign trade as well as these immediate exports. 

A short time before he took office, President Ma- 
chado of Cuba, in a speech at New York, called attention 
to the remarkable growth of trade between Cuba and 
the United States in the last 20 years, an increase from 
$70,000,000 to $560,000,000. It is estimated that more 
than a billion dollars has been invested in Cuba by 
Americans. Most of it has gone to help develop the 
production of sugar, tobacco and the other natural 
products of Cuba: That increased production has led 
to the increased trade with us. It has given the people 
of Cuba correspondingly increased capacity to satisfy 
their needs and desires, and that very capacity to buy 
more has led them to want more. 

In 20 years our trade with Cuba has grown about 700 
per cent. There has been no 700 per cent increase in the 
population of Cuba. The actual increase has been less 
than 50 per cent. But with a 50 per cent increase in 
population and a 700 per cent increase in trade, it is 
made clear how the investment of American capital in 
foreign countries may develop American foreign trade 
to the benefit of all our people. It is clear that Amer- 
ican capital is helping to restore the productive capac- 
ity and the buying power of Europe, a result that is 
certain to be felt beneficially in all countries. As Amer- 
ican capital seeks investment in other parts of the 
world, South America, Asia and elsewhere, there will, 
no doubt, be results similar in character, although not 
in degree, to those obtained in Cuba. 


Changes Have Affected Profits 


[ have been taking, of course, the long view of our 
foreign trade outlook. The elements which enter of 
necessity into consideration of the immediate future 
are too numerous to be discussed here. But when we 
hear, as we not infrequently do in these days, one or 
another of our friends speaking of depression in for- 
eign trade, it is well to consider whether he is voicing 
a personal or a common feeling, whether he is describ- 
ing an individual or a general condition. 

It is well, also, to remember that there has been a 
considerable shifting in the manner of doing business 
which has affected profits, in some cases quite mate- 
terially. Buying has undergone a marked change. 
Orders are more numerous, but for smaller quantities. 
The volume grows, but the cost of handling the busi- 
ness increases out of proportion to the increase in 
amount. Thus, while we may rejoice at the steadily 
growing volume of our foreign trade, it may be quite 
true that the profit resulting from it is not as satisfac- 
tory as that derived from a smaller volume. “And with 
a narrow margin of profit, influences which at other 
times would hardly be noticed may be felt keenly. In 
such a situation small matters may, through discus- 
sion, produce unfortunate results. Constant prediction 
of misfortune not infrequently prepares the way for it 

In the long view, however, I think we naan many 
reasons for confidence. Chief among them is the fa t 
that the whole world is growing. Its production is in 
creasing, and that means increased buying pow I , 
ternational trade grows as the world ane and - 
may reasonably count upon getting our hoe The 


one of hopefulness and 
creasing element in the 


situation in our foreign trade is 
we should look upon it as an in 
prosperity of our country. 
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ATTACK FLEXIBLE TARIFF 


Rejection of Commission’s Sugar Recommen- 
dations Brings Denunciation 

WASHINGTON, June 23.—The refusal by President 
Coolidge last week to accept the recommendat ne f 

e ‘ ° ‘ a 
the Tariff Commission for a reducti m in the duty on 
sugar gave rise to a report that the President would 
urge the abolition of the Commission itself. Another 
report was to the effect that he would ask Congress to 
repeal the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act. It was 
made known at the White House that the President 
had neither idea in mind. On the contrary it was 
stated that while suggestions looking to the repeal of 
the flexible provisions had come from various sources, 
including prominent Republicans, the President doubted 
if there were any appreciable sentiment for repeal of 
the provisions. 

Senator Smoot, Chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and other prominent Republican members of 
Congress, have repeatedly said that there probably will 
be no changes in the tariff at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Representative Oldfield, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
seized upon the President’s action in turning down the 
majority recommendation of the Tariff Commission for 
a reduction in the duty on sugar. He contended that 
the Tariff Commission was created to be a fact-finding 
and bi-partisan body, its sole duty being confined to 


British Steel Exports Up in May— 
Imports Sharply Lower 


WASHINGTON, June 23.—Representing an increase 
of 8 per cent over the preceding month, exports of iron 
and steel from Great Britain in May totaled 322,140 
gross tons, according to a cable received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Acting Commercial Attaché 
Mitchell, London. The heaviest gains were made in 
foreign shipments of rails, plates, sheets, tin plate and 
tubular products. 

Only 205,424 tons of iron and steel were imported 
into Great Britain in May. This is fully one-fourth less 
than the receipts for April, which had reached 274,424 
tons. Semi-finished stee] accounted for much of the 
drop, although losses in sales of foreign made pig iron, 
steel bars, rods, angles, and plates and sheets also de- 
clined considerably. 


Luxemburg Production of Iron and Steel 


LUXEMBURG, June 5.—On April 30, the furnaces in 
blast in Luxemburg numbered: all 6 at Esch/Alz; 
all 6 at Dudelange; 2 of the 3 at Dommeldange (A. R. 
B. E. D.); all 6 at Belval; Esch is at a standstill 
(Terres-Rouges) ; all 10 at Differdange; Rummelange 
is out (Hadir); at Rodange, 4 of the 5; at Steinfort, 
2 of 3. ite 
During April the production of pig iron for the 
Grand-Duchy amounted to 187,193 tons, including 
183,938 tons basic iron, and 3255 tons cast iron. : 

Steel production for the same veriod totaled 167,143 
tons, including 163,943 tons basic steel, 2921 tons open- 
hearth steel and 279 tons electric steel. 





Wickwire Spencer Concentration 


The National Mfg. Co. division of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. will be moved from Worcester, Mass., 
to Clinton, Mass., this summer, following the com- 
pany’s policy of concentrating manufacturing » — 
cure reduction in operating expenses. The large Wright 
division at Worcester, formerly the plant of the Lom 
Wire Co., has already been merged in the Clinton , ire 
Cloth Co. division. The National division will me 
space in one of the present buildings at ( inten. - 
plant manufactures kitchen ware and other wire = 
and has about 200 employees. The a eae = 
one, having been established in 1834, and move its 


present location, 19 Union Street, in 1893. 
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investigation of cost of production and allied matters. 
which were to be reported to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. He attacked the Republicans for 
changing the duties of the Commission and especially 
for the authority given it under the flexible provisions. 
It is maintained, of course, that the new law did give 
to the President, through the Commission, powers to 
change rates and duties which heretofore rested solely 
in Congress. j 

Many argue that the flexible provisions which are 
responsible for this change in the tariff policy of the 
country are unconstitutional. Representative Oldfield 
said that he thought the flexible provisions should be 
repealed and the authority of the Commission restored 
to the purpose originally specified by the act of 1916. 

It also is contended that business men are not sat- 
isfied with the operation of the flexible provisions, their 
chief objection being the slowness with which the ma- 
chinery operates. This has been strikingly demonstrat- 
ed in a number of cases, among them being that con- 
cerning the inquiry on pig iron. While the Commission 
has not made any attempt to get pig iron costs abroad, 
its effort to get the cost of production of other foreign 
manufacturers has often met with failure and caused 
considerable delay. Some think the procedure as to 
getting costs of foreign production would have to be 
changed if the flexible provisions are to operate satis- 
factorily, and that perhaps these costs could be ap- 
proximated by recourse to invoices taken from the 
ships’ manifests. 


Canadian Iron and Steel Output 
Up in May 

The production of pig iron in Canada in May was 
63,204 gross tons, which compares with 60,065 tons for 
the month of April, and 63,932 tons for March. No 
foundry or malleable iron was made, the entire output 
being basic for the further use of reporting firms. 
Five furnaces were in blast at the end of May located 
as follows: British Empire Steel Corporation, Sydney, 
N. S., two; Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., two; Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
one. 

In May the production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada advanced to 100,250 tons, or 13 per cent 
over the 88,355 tons produced in April. Although steel 
castings fell slightly to 1637 tons from the previous 
month’s output of 1883 tons, this decline was more than 
made up by the advance in the tonnage of steel ingots, 
which rose from 86,472 tons in April, to 98,613 tons 
in May. 


Fire Destroys Wilfong Iron Works 


The plant of the Millard F. Wilfong Iron Works Co., 
Fifty-second and Gray’s Avenue, Philadelphia, was al- 
most completely destroyed by fire on June 21. The 
office building was but slightly damaged and the com- 
pany’s records escaped injury. No estimate has been 
placed upon the loss, which was partly covered by in- 
surance. Work in clearing up the wreckage was started 
immediately. Some of the heavy machinery may be 
salvaged, but cranes and other equipment were dam- 
aged beyond repair. 

The fire started in the adjoining property which is 
owned by the city of Philadelphia and is used for the 
storage of paving material. Low water pressure is 
said to have handicapped the work of fighting the fire. 


American Imports of Manganese Ore 


Estimates have been made by the United States 
Geological Survey of the importation of manganese 
ore in the last three years. They are rough approxi- 
mations of the gross weight of ore based on the figures 
of manganese content reported by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. In gross ‘tons the esti- 
mated data are as follows: 1922, 425,000 tons; 1923, 
419,000 tons and 1924, 505,000 tons. 
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MAY STRUCTURAL SALES 


Fabricators Report Drop— Five-Month Ship- 
ments Exceed Last Year’s 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—Bodkings of fabricated 
structural steel totaled 171,506 tons in May, based on 
reports received by the Department of Commerce from 
174 fabricators with a capacity of 249,315 tons, repre- 
senting 69 per cent of capacity. April bookings, reported 
by 188 firms with a capacity of 253,720 tons, totaled 
78 per cent of capacity. Computed tonnage booked in 
May was 200,100 tons, while shipments represented 78 
per cent of capacity, the computed tonnage having 
been 226,200 tons. 

For five months the computed tonnage of booking 
is 959,900 tons, against 962,800 tons last year. In 
shipments it is 1,017,900 tons, against 925,100 tons 
last year. 


Week’s Awards of Fabricated Steel Total Close 
to 36,000 Tons 


Awards of structural steel reported to THE IRON 
AGE for the past week totaled close to 36,000 tons, 
comparing favorably with several of the most active 
weeks of this year, although considerably less than the 
59,000-ton total of the previous week. One of the 
large awards contributing to this week’s total was 7100 
tons for subway construction in New York. 

Most of the business that has come up for bids in 
the past week calls for small tonnages. One of the 
large inquiries is for 2000 tons for the Lake State 
Bank, Chicago, and another calls for 3400 tons for 
subway construction in New York. Pending business 
for this week runs slightly larger than 20,000 tons. 
Awards include: 

New York City, subway construction in Central 
West, two sections totaling 7100 tons of fabricated 
American Bridge Co. 

Apartment building, Seventeenth 
Philadelphia, 2800 tons, to New 
tion. 

Warehouse, 


Park 
steel, to 


and Locust 
York Shipbuilding 


Streets, 


Corpora- 


Twelfth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 270 
tons, to New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Revised tonnage figures on the 
Thompson-Starrett Co. to the American 


steel awarded by the 


Bridge Co., re- 


ported last week, increase the total to 39,000 tons as fol- 
lows: Equitable Trust Co., office building, Wall and Broad 
Streets, New York, 18,000 tons; Famous Players-Lasky 


theater and office building, Broadway and Forty-third Street, 
New York, 8000 Gimbel Philadelphia, 
13,000 tons. 
Atlantic Coast 
to Virginia 
Theater, 
Co 
Brooklyn Trust Co., bank 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Church of the Holy Martyrs, New York, parochial school 
and church structure, 350 tons, to A. E. Norton, Inc. 
Loft building, Prince, Crosby and Lafayette Streets, New 
York, 1900 tons, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 
Apartment building, Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street, New 
York, 1850 tons, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co. 
Parochial school, Dean Street, Brooklyn, 300 tons, to 
Easton Structural Steel Co. 
Laundry, Danbury, Conn., 250 tons, to Porcupine Co. 
Glenlion Print Works Co., Philipsdale, R. L., 
120 tons, to New England Structural Co. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
tons, to New England Structural Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
office building, 1300 tons, to American Bridge Co. 
DuPont Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del., two 
cu. ft. gas holders at Charleston, W. Va.; 
& Light Co., Chicago, a 150,000 cu. ft. gas holder at Austin, 
Minn.: Ansonia Copper & Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, gas 
holder of 3000 cu. ft. capacity at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Gas Engineering Service Co., Battle Creek, Mich., for re- 
pairing a 40,000 cu. ft. gas holder at Plymouth, Mich., all 
to the Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., 10 oil storage tanks, Shidler, 
Okla., 1500 tons, to Mount Cooper Boiler & Iron Works. 


tons; Brothers store, 
Line, viaduct in 
Bridge & Iron Works 
Elizabeth, N. J., 350 


South Carolina, 600 tons, 


tons, to American Bridge 


building, Brooklyn, 300 tons, 


power house, 


addition, 150 


750,000 


Kresge Co., office building, 26 South State Street, Chicago, 


535 tons, to American Bridge Co. 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., addition to Riverside 
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office building, Spokane, Wash., 534 tons, to Poole & Me- 
Gonigle. 
Y. M. CG. A. building, Sixteenth and Locust Streets, St. 


Louis, 120 tons, to Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co. 

Illinois Central Railroad, two viaducts, Chicago, 1450 tons, 
to American Bridge Co. 

Shearer Building, Detroit, 400 
Foundry Co. 

Port Terminal Commission, Baton Rouge, La., barge, 400 
Midland 

Petroleum Midway Co., 3 oil storage tanks in California, 
1400 tons, to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

Illinois Power & Light Co., gas holder, Decatur, Ill. 1500 
tons, to Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., open-hearth build- 
ing extension, 150 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


tons, to Russell Wheel & 


tons, to tjarge Co. 


Oakland-Alameda estuary tube, Oakland, Cal., 1150 tons 
sheet piling, to an Eastern mill, 
Public Service Commission, Los Angeles, four buildings, 


260 tons, to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

Los Angeles County Hospital, Los Angeles, laundry, 200 
tons, to Union Iron Works. 

Oregon State Highway 
110 tons, to unnamed fabricator. 

Bear River bridge, Sutter County, Cal., 100 tons, to United 
States Steel 


Commission, Portland, three 


bridges, 


Products Co. 


Shell Oil Co., station, Martinez, Cal., 100 tons, to Dyer 
Brothers. 

Garfield junior high school, Los Angeles, 200 tons, to 
Baker Iron Works. 

Santa Fe Railroad, power house, Grand Canyon, Ariz., 
200 tons, to MecClintic-Marshall Co 

Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 289 tons of plates, 


to an Eastern mill. 


City of Los Angeles, 20 in. riveted steel pipe, 130 tons, to 
Los Angeles Mfg. Co. 

Petroleum Midway Co., 
tanks, 900 tons, to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

Washington State Highway Committee, Olympia, Wash., 
I’verett-Marysville bridges, 200 tons sheet piling to an East- 
ern mill, through J. A. McEachern & Co. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co., 
350 tons for stock, to an Eastern mill. 


Los 


Angeles, three 80,000-bbl. 


Los 


Angeles, 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Reading Railroad, bridge, 150 tons. 

New York City, another 
Nicholas Avenue, 3400 tons 

University of 
viously 


section of subway, under St. 
bids close July 3. 
Pennsylvania, stadium, Philadelphia, pre- 
reported, but figures revised from 1200 to 2500 tons. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, bridge, 200 tons. 
Theater, Atlantic City, N. J., 300 tons. 
Art Museum University, Cambridge. 
tons, 


Harvard Mass., 410 


Lake State 


architects. 


Bank, Chicago, 2000 tons, Rapp & Rapp, 
South Park Commission, Thirty-first Street viaduct, Chi- 
700 tons, Ketler-Elliott Construction Co. low bidder. 
Hotel, Houston, Tex., 1400 tons, revised bids taken. 
Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa, 1000 tons. 


Nurses’ Home, Detroit, 800 tons. 


cago, 


Rice 


Theater and office building, Detroit, 700 tons. 
Forest Apartments, Detroit, addition, 320 tons. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, building, 200 x 320 ft., 420 tons. 
Consolidated 


Paper Co., storage building, Detroit, 140 
tons, 


Spokane, Wash., pipe line, 100 tons. 


Meir-Frank Building, Portland, Ore., addition, 650 tons. 


Apartment house, Washington Street, near Kearny, San 
Francisco, 100 tons. 

Y. M. C. A., San Pedro, Cal., 141 tons. 

Theater, Carthay Center, Los Angeles, 140 tons, 

Oregon State Highway Commission, Portland, Ore., 


; oo three 
bridges, 715 tons, bids close 


June 25, 


gascule bridge, One Hundredth Street, Chicago, 2000 tons 
bids to be received July 14. . 


Morse Avenue Garage, Chicago, 450 tons 
> 


sank, San Jose. Cal., 2500 tons. 


Railroad Equipment 


rhe Carnegie Steel Co. will place orders this week for 
the repair of 500 steel hopper cars. 

The Hooker Electro-Chemical Co. has ordered five tank 
cars from the American 


Car & Foundry Co. 


Madeira, Hill & Co. 
the American Car & 


The Texas & 


have ordered 25 coal mine cars from 
Foundry Co 


Pacific is inquiring for 500 gondola cars. 
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Wages Under Shortened Workday 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Shows That Increased Hourly 
Earnings More Than Offset Reduced 
Number of Hours Per Week 


WASHINGTON, June 23. The effect’ af +) 
to the 8-hr. day in the iron and ities celia : ss 
estingly shown in a bulletin just a ta le cee 
of Labor Statistics, Department 
brought about the first genera] 
hours in the summer of 1923 and the survey made by 
the bureau plainly presents the extent to which the 
hours have been reduced. It covers the period fr 
1907 to 1924, and relates to ten devert: ag > a 
: lepartments of the 
industry. 

The change in reduction of hours may be seen from 
the accompanying table, based on data in the report, 
showing the percentage of employees in a number of 
different departments who worked 72 hr. or more 
week in 1922 as against 1924. a 
The report points out that employees in sheet and 
tin plate mills have been on an 8-hr. basis for man\ 
years and hours per week in these departments are 
subject to only slight changes from year to year. The 
12-hr. turn, it states, had previously been practically 
eliminated from the puddling mill department also and 
scarcely any change in working time was noticed fron 
1922 to 1924. 

The greater part of the data in the bulletin was ob- 
tained through personal visits of agents of the bureau 
to the several plants, the remainder being obtained 
from plants through correspondence. The figures for 
1924 are based on actual pay-roll data. The period se- 
lected was Jan. 16 to Jan. 31, and the majority of the 
reports cover that period. In a few instances, when 
conditions in the plants in January were not repre- 
sentative, the reports were made for a normal period 
as near January as available. Of the 189 schedules 
obtained, 129 are for the last half of January, 37 are 
for some other period in January, 17 are for a period 
in February and four cover a period in March. The re- 
maining two schedules were reported for a period in 
October, 1923. 


issued by the Bureau 
of Labor. This change 
reduction in working 


Increased Hourly Wages 


“While full-time hours per week were decreased so 
materially,” says the bulletin, “wage rates were ad- 
justed so that employees received but slightly less pay 
for the shorter shifts than they had formerly received 
for working the longer hours. Later, substantial wage 
increases were effected in practically every department, 
so that the increase in hourly earnings has even more 
than offset the reduction in number of hours per 
week, and full-time earnings per week still show an 
increase in all departments except plate mills.” 

The report presents exhaustive details in tabular 
form showing earnings per hour of labor, and actual 
hours and earnings in one pay period in 1924 and com- 
pares them with preceding years back to and including 
1907. 

The first table presented in the bulletin shows for 
each department separately index numbers for average 
full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full- 


Percentage of Employees Working 72-hr. per Week 





1922 1924 
. ° 
Blast furnaces 69 
Bessemer converters . 
Open-hearth furnaces ‘ 
Blooming mills ; 
Plate mills a : 
Bar mills 3 l 
, nd ir e Bessemer cor 
€ ovees We found 
ae eo — “ rkir a ad a aT 1a 9 hr per week ir 
we Ailes as : ‘ : « 


verting department hr. per week, in 
1924, while $& per cent 


72 hr. or more. 


fe 


of the employees 
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arnings per week, computed from the data for 
ne principal productive occupations. The index number 
or each year 1s simply the per cent that the average 
for year is of the average for 1913, taken as the 
base, and made equivalent to 100. This table shows 
n the blast furnace department the full-time hours 


per week were the greatest in 1907, with an index num 
ber of 103, as against 75 in 1924. The earnings pet 
hour were greatest in 1920, with an index number of 
<So as against 254 in 1924, while the minimum was 83. 


applying to 1909. Full-time earnings per week were 
greatest in 1920, with an index number of 258. as 
gainst 190 in 1924 and the minimum of 85 in 1909 
Relatively, the same condition largely applies to th 
other departments as to years, hours and earnings 

The second table here printed shows the per cent 
of increase or decrease in earnings per hour in the 
rincipal productive occupations as compared with 

14, 1920 and 1922 

While the customary number of full-time hours pe 
vee has been reduced to a large extent in practically 
ever lepartment of the industry, the bulletin states 


imber of turns worked per week has been in 
creased in several of them. In open-hearth furnaces 


52 per cent of the employees, reported on in 1924, 
worked seven days per week, while an additional 32 
per cent alternated or rotated regularly from six t 

seven days This, it is pointed out, is the largest 


amount of 7-day work reported for any year show 
Seven-day work in blast furnaces also increased, 
iccording to the report. In 1924, 80 per cent of the 
empiovees worked seven days, either al! r part of 
the time, while in 1914 only 58 per cent worked that 
many days per week Blooming mills also are re 
corded as showing more 7-day work in 1924 than an) 
other year reported. The number of working days in 
Bessemer converter plants was at the highest point in 
1920, although more turns per week were worked ir 
1924 than in any of the other three years dealt with in 


this instance—1914, 1915 and 1922. 
High Wages in Sheet and Tin Plate Mills 


Taking up average hourly earnings in departments 
in 1924 by districts (Eastern, Pittsburgh, Great Lakes 
and Middle West and Southern), the bulletin says the 
highest hourly earnings are found in the sheet mills 
and tin plate mills, the rolling crews in these mills 
“working in three shifts at high speed and making ex- 
ceptionally high hourly rates.” The total for the two 
reporting districts in sheet mills was 80.9 cents per 
hour. the Pittsburgh rate being 82.9 cents, while the 
Great Lakes and Middle West rate was 78.4 cents. The 
tin plate rate for these two districts averaged 79.5 
cents, the Pittsburgh rate being 84.3 cents and the 
Great Lakes and Middle West rate 69.7 cents 

Owing to the preponderance of common labor, or of 
ecupations requiring very moderate skill, the lowest 


PEMA 5 TRY SENGLSTREM TURD OEY 2S. a 


Earnings per Hour in 1924 Compared with Those of 


Other Years 

‘ Cent of Increase (+) or Decrease 

epartment 1914 1920 2 

at aces 152 10 

semer converters » 153 6 2 

en-hearth furnace 169 3 

iddling mills +134 : 
Blooming mills +115 4. 
Bar mills - 115 I tO 
Vilate milis +113 . $ 
Sheet milis 6% 26 : 
Tin-plate r 110 Li Z 

re " 
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hourly average, 52 cents, was found in blast furnaces. 
The Pittsburgh and the Great Lakes and Middle West 
districts, the bulletin says, show considerably higher 
average hourly earnings than the Eastern and South- 
ern districts, in all departments. This condition is at- 
tributed to the lower rates paid to common labor in 
the Eastern and the Southern districts. 

“The proportion of common labor and of occupations 
requiring little skill in nearly every department was 
sufficient to affect materially the average for all occu- 
pations, even though there was in many cases much 
less variation between the rates of highly skilled occu- 


TESTING ENGINEERS 


Annual Meeting at Atlantic City Opens Auspi- 
ciously—New Officers 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 23.—For the first time 
in a number of years the first session of the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials was not held until this evening. 
These usually have occurred on Tuesday mornings. 
The session was devoted to wrought iron, cast iron, and 
corrosion and consisted principally of committee re- 
ports. Yesterday and today have been devoted to 
meetings of a large number of committees preparatory 
to the regular sessions which follow each day through 
Friday, June 26. 

The steel and metal sessions occupy the first part 
of the week, the one on non-ferrous and metallography 
‘ being scheduled for tomorrow morning, with the presi- 
dent’s address, election of officers and the report of the 
executive committee at the annual meeting tomorrow 
evening. The steel session is scheduled for Thursday 
morning, June 25, at which papers on fatigue of metals 
will be presented. The important subject of research, 
together with one or two other subjects, will be dis- 
cussed at the session, Thursday evening, June 25. 


Report of Executive Committee 


The annual report of the executive committee, which 
is to be presented tomorrow evening at the annual 
meeting, shows that the net increase in membership 
for the year ended with June, is 237, as compared with 
241 for the corresponding period last year. The mem- 
bership of the society at this time is 3718, as compared 
with 3481 a year ago. The 480 new members elected 
during the year compare favorably with the records of 
the two preceding years. This is stated to be due in 
a large part to the cooperation of the standing commit- 
tees in their organized efforts to obtain new members. 
The present membership is divided as follows: Hon- 
orary members 3, members 3636, junior members 79. 
Among the 15 members lost by death during the year 
are A. O. Backert and Dr. Charles W. Burrows. 

During the year the standing committees of the 
society have been quite active. Two new committees 
have been organized since the last annual meeting, 
namely, E-9 on correlation of research and D-17 on 
naval stores, bringing the total to 43 standing commit- 
tees. Only four groups are not presenting reports this 
year. Five have submitted formal reports of progress, 
and reports from the remaining 34 are being given 
at the various sessions this year. 


Group Meetings of Committees 


Attention is called to the success of the plan of 
group meetings of standing committees which have 
been held during the year. In October, 1924, nine of 
the metals committees held a three-day series of meet- 
ings at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, and in 
March this year 11 metals committees and 12 non- 
metals committees held three-day group meetings in 
Philadelphia in successive weeks. Some of the details 
of the latter meeting were published in THE IRON AGE 
of March 26. 

Three regular publications were issued during the 
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pations in the several districts,” the bulletin states. 

The report covered a total of 74,104 employees and 
189 plants for all departments in all districts. They 
included 36 blast furnaces, with 15,540 employees; 
11 Bessemer converters, with 3457 employees; 26 open- 
hearth plants, with 11,611 employees; 17 puddling 
mills, with 3428 employees; 25 blooming mills; with 
5649 employees; 13 plate mills, with 4234 employees; 
seven standard rail mills, with 3382 employees; 31 bar 
mills, with 6564 employees; 14 sheet mills, with 9690 
employees, and nine tin plate mills, with 10,549 em- 
ployees. 


year: The Proceedings of 2306 pages, the book of A. S. 
T. M. Standards of 1230 pages, and the year book or 
membership list of 328 pages. The Proceedings a year 
ago contained only 1689 pages. There was also pub- 
lished in 1924 the book of A. S. T. M. Tentative Stand- 
ards of 1763 pages, which is the only publication con- 
taining all of the tentative standards of the society. 
This brings the total number of bound publications, is- 
sued since the last annual meeting, but not including 
preprints and reprints, up to 4637 pages, compared 
with 3000 of the preceding year. 

The annual statement of finances shows that the 
surplus on Dec. 31, 1924, was $25,912.51, compared with 
$37,133.03 on Dec. 31, 1923. Sales of the society pub- 
lication have brought in $20,514.30 this year, as against 
$22,024.90 a year ago, 


Research Activities 


The report devotes a good deal of space to a con- 
sideration of the activities of committee E-9 on cor- 
relation of research, organized at the annual meeting 
last year, and states that the work is proceeding on a 
satisfactory basis. The first report of this committee, 
a preliminary reference to which was published in 
THE IRON AGE of June 18, is to be presented at the 
session on Thursday evening, and it shows that the 
committee has been considering the problems before it 
from a broad viewpoint. It has conducted a survey of 
the research activities now going on in the society’s 
committees as the necessary first step in the study 
of existing agencies of the society for promotion of 
knowledge of materials and discussion of the question 
as to what new agencies, if any, are needed in the so- 
ciety for the development of this work. Committee E-9, 
however, is emphasized to be not a research commit- 
tee in the sense of actually conducting research, but one 
expected to devise ways and means covering the whole 
question of research activities in the various commit- 
tees. 

The Dudley and Marburg Memorials 


The report deals quite fully with two recommenda- 
tions of the committee on correlation of research cover- 
ing the -proposed establishment of the annual medal 
in memory of Dr. Charles B. Dudley and an annual lec- 
ture in memory of Dr. Edgar Marburg. The stimula- 
tion of research in materials and the keeping before 
the members the fact that an important function of 
the society is the promotion of knowledge of engineer- 
ing materials are the two principal aims inspiring this 
proposition. Some of the details were published in 
THE IRON AGE of May 7. 


New Officers 


ver ’ ; ‘ 
New officers of the society who will be formally 
elected tomorrow evening are: 
President—W. H. Fulweiler, 


; chemical 
United Gas Improvement Co., 


e as | Philadelphia, 

Vice-} resident—H. F, Moore, professor of engineer- 

ing materials, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Members of the executive committee—Louis Ander- 


son, Jr., chemical engineer and chief chemist Alpha 
Portland ; 


engineer, 


Cement Co., Easton, Pa.: BE. F. Kenney 
metallurgical engineer Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Ye ‘Tt , _ © © i . : 
Pa., T. D. Lynch, manager materials and process en- 


gineering department, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, and K. G. Mackenzie 


: i consultin 
chemist, Texas Co., New York. , 














Pessimism Features Many Reports 


Few Signs of Activity in European Markets— 
Exchange Bothers —Syndicates 
Still Forming 


(By Cablegra ym) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 22. 

IG IRON is weak, on the absence of consumer de- 

mand and increasing supplies. Export inquiry is 

negligible, owing to cheaper offerings from the 
Continent, on depreciation of the franc and talk of 
further curtailment of output. Both foundry and hema- 
tite consumers are indisposed to commit themselves to 
forward action. 

Foreign ore is dull. Bilbao Rubio is held nominal- 
ly at 22s. ($5.34) c.i.f. Tees. 

Finished steel is deadly dull as to export market 
and there is keen competition among the makers to 
secure orders. There is more interest in the domestic 
department. 

Tyne launchings in the first five months were 26 
vessels aggregating 87,194 tons, against 29 vessels and 
111,119 tons one year ago. hundred seventeen 
vessels are lying idle. 


One 


Sheets and Tin Plate 

Tin plate is easier on bear merchant selling and 
sales by works anxious for orders. The price is now 
well below cost but in many cases foreign sheet bars 
are used. There is moderate inquiry, but a further 
curtailment of output is anticipated, unless the posi- 
tion improves. 

Galvanized sheets are dull. 

There is a revival in demand for thin black sheets 
for Japan and the market is firmer; 6 x 3 ft., 19's, 
107 Ib., now being quoted at £15 5s. to £15 15s. (3.31c. 
to 3.42c. per Ib.). 


On the Continent of Europe 


Continental position is disorganized by the Charleroi 
Most Belgian makers of iron and steel products 


strike. 
The pottical situation in 


have withdrawn quotations. 


China is hampering trading in that quarter. Domestic 


consumers in Britain display little interest. 

Negotiations looking to the formation of an inter- 
national rail syndicate are still pending. In Germany, 
15 out of 17 interested parties have signed up on the 
wire rod makers’ syndicate. If the others are not in 


by June 30, the present signatures then become invalid 


Growing Stagnation in British Industry 
Causes Much Concern 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 11.—The position of the 
iron and steel trades is become still more critical. and 
more men are being thrown out of work. Not only is 
this the case in iron and steel, but the coal trade sit 
uation is serious also. In Durham, alone, 78 out of 
200 colleries are closed down and 40,000 out of 140, 
000 miners are idle. In addition, engineering em 
ployers are faced with labor troubles over wages and 
working hours. Another iron works is being dis- 
banded, while three iron-ore companies are dismissing 
half their men. 

It will thus be seen that the outlook for iron and 
steel in this country is far from bright. The produc- 
tion of pig iron has been curtailed by the damping of 
furnaces, but even now the rate of consumption is 
such that makers, particularly of hematite, cannot dis- 
pose of their large stocks. The export business in pig 
iron also is very dull, British iron being hardly com- 
petitive with that manufactured abroad. 

Semi-finished steel is entirely dominated by the 
cheaper Continental product and nearly all the busi 
ness with consumers here, particularly the sheet and 
re-rolling trades, is done in the latter commodity, 


Continental makers being able to sell billets, ete., de- 


(Continued on page 1877) 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
Works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, del’d.. £1 fl 1%s $5.10 to $5.22 


Bilbao Rubio ore?y. 1 5 3 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy.. 3 1s 18 6 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy.. 3 1: 17.74 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy 3 12 17-56 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 3 11 17.31 
Cleveland basic ....- 2? 14% 18.1 
East Coast mixed.... 3 15 18.98 
East Coast hematite.. 4 19 24.06 
Ferromanganese 15 10 16.33 
*Ferromanganese 15 : + ot cade 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up § 10 eS te aes 
Billets ..... ahi de 6 1 31.59 to 35.2 
Sheet and tin plate muni nie Mie 
bars, Welsh ... 6 12? = é . :74 a 486 
Tin plates, base box.. Y 44%” ‘ee 
0 » 9g 0 1.84 to 1.9 
Ship plates ... ‘ 4 10 - a. 3 
omg plates - Bs t ad aa. on oe 
= 7 15 to 8 5 1.68 to 1.79 
Channels Ue a a =. t. 
BIG .ccccscsccece i t . e5 to z 
Reed bars, %to3in. 9 to 3 10 : . te o 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 0 ] aa 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 1 
Black sheets, Japanese i 81 
specifications ----- 15 ‘ ‘ Sent 291° 
Steel hoops .----:: as. 
Cold rolled steel strip, _. 347 
20 game «-+++++* . 4&9 


*Export price. ee 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominat 
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Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


I mdry pig iron:(a) 
Belgium f fs tof3 Ts. $16.04 to $16.28 
France ti to 3 7 16.04 to 18.28 
Luxembure ‘ to 3 7 16.04 to 16.28 

Basic pig iron:(a) 

Belgium 4 to 7 14.04 to 16.28 
France ; 6 oo. 16.04 to 16.28 
Luxemburg ; 6 to 3 7 16.04 to 162 
fillets 

Belgium 4 19 °4.06 

France 41 24.06 

Merchant bars Cc. per Li 
Belgium 1.20 
Luxemburg 1.2 
France 1.2 

Joists (beams) , 

Belgium ‘ I 16 
Luxemburg 1.16 
France 1.16 

Angles: ‘ 

Belgium kt, es 1.28 . 

\%-in. plates ; 

Belgium ¢ ‘ 1.45 
Germany 614 1.45 

..in. ship plates , ce 
Luxemburg ¢ 14 ! 4° 
Belgium 6 14 14 

(a) Nominal 
“ a 
oo 
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A STEADY DEMAND 


Volume of Business More Satisfac- 
tory Than Prices 


No Marked Curtailment in Operations 
Ahead—Northern Iron More Stable 


In the volume of business flowing to the mills 
the steel industry continues to make a better show- 
ing than in respect to prices. Sheets and wire 
products are $1 to $2 a ton lower this week, and 
in some markets plates and cold-rolled strip steel 
are less stable, while in the Central West there are 
indications of weakness in semi-finished steel. 

The comparative steadiness of mill operations 
and the frequency and in some cases the urgency 
of current orders are still the marked feature of 
the situation. Shipments of rolled products are 
large, and for the first six months of the year are 
estimated at more than 2,000,000 tons in excess of 
those for the first half of 1924. 

Assuming that steel ingot production in June 
has been nearly 70 per cent of capacity, the total 
for the first half of the year will be in excess of 
22 000,000 tons or only 1,000,000 tons less than the 
remarkable record of the first half of 1923. 

Though finished steel bookings are still less 
than shipments, a number of producers report 
orders at a better rate than in May or in the early 
part of June, and the indications are that the 
rate of production in July will show no marked 
falling off from that of June. 

The Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts are 
keeping close to their operating schedules of the 
past few weeks, while at Chicago the Steel Cor- 
poration is producing at 80 per cent of capacity 
against 83 per cent in the previous week. 

Sales of pig iron have fallen off somewhat, as 
was to be expected after the heavy movement of 
May and early June. At Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Chicago producers have secured good backlogs 
for the third quarter and some of them are asking 
50c. a ton more than their recent low prices. 
Southern iron, however, which has been held at 
$20 at Birmingham, is now $19, or more in line 
with the recent course of the Northern market. 
Chicago sales since the middle of May are put at 
300.000 to 350,000 tons. Output has been further 
curtailed in June, so that a more stable market is 
looked for in the immediate future, even though it 
be less active. 

Chicago plate and sheet mills have found in- 
creasing pressure from mills farther East and in 
territory readily reached from Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town and Chicago the competition has been severe, 
prices of both products having receded $1 to $2 
a ton in the past week. 

The sheet bar price for the third quarter is 
likely to be determined this week. Producers thus 
far have talked $35, while buyers have been center- 
ing on $33. 

Pipe bookings in the first half of the year, in 
contrast with those in other lines, have exceeded 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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shipments, in the case of important mills. While 
there has been a considerable decline in May and 
June, production on a large scale is assured for 
many weeks. 

For the five months ended with May the sheet 
production of the country was equal to 92 per cent 
of the capacity, this extraordinary output account- 
ing for much of the weakness of prices. 

Structural steel orders for the first five months 
of 1925 totaled 959,900 tons, compared with 962,- 
800 tons for the similar period in 1924, according 
to figures compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce, a loss of 2900 tons. Awards in the past 
week again reached a substantial total, about 36,000 
tons. At Chicago building activity shows some 
signs of tapering off. 

Automobile companies are ordering steel more 
frequently than in the earlier months of the year. 
In spite of some slowing down, the car output this 
month promises to make a new June record and a 
number of builders will operate on a large scale 
in July. 

The one car inquiry of the week is that of the 
Texas & Pacific for 500, and the Great Northern 
is in the market for 1000 underframes. Along 
with the cessation of car buying by the railroads 
there has been at Chicago some suspension of 
specifications on rail contracts. Meanwhile the 
railroads, in spite of their prodigious traffic, have 
a surplus of equipment. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway is in- 
quiring for 15,000 tons of 90-lb. rails for delivery 
in the next three months. ; 

On the 25,000 tons of 80-lb. rails for the 
Government Railways of South Africa which a 
British mill took in competition with American 
rails, the reported price was close to $32 a ton 
at mill, though on home orders the British price 
is about $41 and the American price $43. 


Pittsburgh 


Pig Iron and Scrap Higher but Steel Still 
Weak 


June 23.—If the price si i 

be blotted out of the picture, the shal ae an 
have occasion for some satisfaction about today’s mar- 
ket. Certainly the demand for steel is steady and er- 
sistent and in total volume has been at about the a 
rate now for fully five weeks. In the same period ona 
has been only a trifling variation in the rate of in a 
production in this and nearby districts and this uld 
seem to denote a balancing between supply ond ie 
mand. At this time last year the trend of demand 
and production was markedly downward and in Jul 
production of ingots was barely 40 per cent of oe ity. 
There is no such prospect today, because the ieeauan 
and, indeed, the urgency of purchases plain indicate 
the low state of consumers’ stocks and in oan - a: 
the conditions over the end of last year ae ms 
quarter of this year, stee] manufacturers t re “ 
parently are not producing in excess of their coin, 
Prices have been getting attention to th 7 oh fo 
of all other figures in the stee] market * The aa 
has brought still lower prices for sheet ae 
products and low prices are still ‘Soe aon 
tonnages of cold rolled strips that are attractive en 
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Advances Over the P T . 
€ r ~ ik r . . . 
ae evious Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
t 7 . 
date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
For Early Delivery 
Pig Iron, Per Gross T \ . o- is Tune M 
No. 2X, Philadelphi Sheets, Nails and W ire, oan ay st ‘ 
~ P > — ipnla 21.26 $2} , e . : ive 1v 2 
No. 2, Valley furnacs iS.50 ~ >< i Lb. to Large Buyers ts Cents (e . Cents 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ ti 24 » ack, N s, ! ) 1 
No. 2, Birmingham. Ala.+ 19 . 1 ” ack, N ° 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*. . 20.50 20 +e Shaete _~ — .* pe ) 2 10 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.50 150 21 54 910 S r No Os Ch ’ : . 
Basic, Valley furnac« 18.00 1800 128 10 igo dist. mill... ‘ 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh 20.7¢ 076 ~ry ‘ Ss & Pel 30 7 
Malleable, Chicago* oe 20.50 »0.00 9 = ) , ni sheet ie, 9 & 10, ¢ 
Malleable, Valley ....... 1 ase nee wine dist. mill 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 19.76 19.26 19.76 20.76 \ a ly SS repr rs 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 29.04 104 04 29.04 mill ~ ae » , 
Ferromanganese, furna 11 ) 0 Plain wv i ! 2 5 o : 
. . , " ; “S : 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross To: : mill e 2.60 f 
: sarbed ire 3 oe 
O.-h, rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $ 0 $43.00 $43 . d " va uly . ; - ' 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh 00 0 5 0 re yy iZ ; ; 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 = ON 00 28 ii I i b. box, P’gh $ $5 0 $5.50 ; 0 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh . 35.00 0 OO 4( { 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 10.00 10.00 4 Old Material, Per Gros Ton 
O.-h. billets, Phila.. $0.30 $0.30 10.67 $3.17 rwheels, Chicago $17.25 $17.75 $16.25 § } 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh . 45.00 16.00 16.00 18.01 ‘arwheels, Philadelphia 17.00 17.00 17.00 17 
Cent Cents Cents Cents rie ivy steel scrap, P’gh 17.50 17.00 17.00 14 ) 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 90 1.9 2.00 2 aoe steel scrap, Phila. . 15.50 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Light rails at mill.... 1.70 1.70 17 1 on Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 15.50 15.75 15.50 13.7 
& ne mae idle : Ne l cast, Pittsburgh 17.00 17.00 17.50 17.50 
_ No l cast Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 7.0 9 
Finished Iron and Steel: No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 1780 1780 17 50 («1680 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents N RR. wrot, Phila IS.50 18.00 17.50 16.50 
oe . No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch'go (net) 745.50 15.00 14.00 0 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 22 2.22 2.22 2.42 
[ron bars, ¢ hicago aenne “Ow 2.00 2.05 2.20 Coke, Connellsville, 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.2¢ ee 
Steel bars, Chicago.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 ad: . oe vee 
Steel bars, New York . Bae 2.34 34 2.54 F ; : promp% ’ $2.7 $3.00 $3.00 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 > 00 2.1 a , , a _—s $00 $.09 
Tank plates, Chicago 14 2.20 2.35 Met: 
Tank plates, New York.. 2.14 2.14 2.24 2.34 Metals, 
Beams, Pittsburgh . . 2.00 2.00 2 20 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Beams, Chicago la 2.60 0 2.3 opper, New York 13.7 13.75 ] 6 rly 12 62% 
Beams, New York.. 2.34 2.34 3 2.44 Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.50 13.50 13.37% 13.28 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh - #40 «.40 2.40 2.7 mg Ne w —— 795 eit 7 ‘ 3 ‘ 3 
— I ud. St Louis 7.90 8 00 , ) P ; 
4 *The average Swit hing charge r delivery t fe ries Lead, New * ork 8.25 @ 25 ; ‘ } ? a8 
in the Chicago district is 6le. per tor z Tin (Straits), New York.. 56.50 56.2 55 43.121 
*+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 Silicon, 2.25 ¢t e.4 Antimony (Asiatic) N y 16.50 16.50 17.0 . ) 
On export business there are frequent variations fror the hove prices \ n domestic business here i . 
range of prices on various products, as shown ir 1 ar ‘ u ges 
eeeeersernseee . 
id / le i . >: 
Ine [ron AGE Composite Prices 
June 23, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.424c. Per Lb. st 
2 
Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank plates ) f June 16, 1925, 139 = 
plain wire, open-he arth rails, black pipe and black i May 26, 1925 ..46 +} 
sheets. These products constitute 88 per cent of the June 24, 1924, 2.60 3« ‘ 
United States output of finished steel J { 10-year pre-war average 1.659 a 
June 23, 1925, Pig Iron, $19.13 Per Gross Ton Hes | 
Based on average of basic and foundry) ( June 16, 1925, $19.21 mr 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation May 26, 1925, 19.4 oe | 
the foundry an average of Chicago, { June 24, 1924 19.54 5 : 
Philadelphia and Birmingham (10-year pre-war average, 15.72 i 
#3 
gh nl GI a | 
1923 1924 1925 1925 1924 1923 
2.824c April 24 9789c., Jan. 15 2 560c., Jan 6 Finished Steel 2.424: June 3 2. 460« Oct. 14 \446c,, Jar 2 
Sa086" March 20 $22.88, Feb, 26 $22.50, Jan. 13 Pig Iron = $19.13, June 23 $19.21 Nov. 23 $20.77, Nov. 20 
Wenenereeeececeveneneres an F 
The bar market is giving a good pig iron consumers. Heavy steel scrap has retrieved 


the mill standpoint. 
account of itself, but on the other major products the 


price situation is soft, especially on business outside 
of the Pittsburgh area. There are indications of a 
weaker market in semi-finished steel. Sheet bar mak- 
ers want $35 but consumers feel that $33 is all that 
they should pay. ee 
The recent good sized turnover of foundry pig iron 
seems to have strengthened the position of producers 
and, while sales are smaller, an advance of 50c. a ton 
has been growing more readily obtainable. _The low 
price of coke is favorable to pig iron producing costs, 
but also is a factor in keeping down the price ideas of 


a recent drop of 50c. a ton as a result of fair sized 
purchases by Ohio Valley steel makers. 

Pig Iron.—Sales have shrunk considerably in volume 
in the past week, but this reflects no lack of interest on 
the part of melters, but rather that producers of foun- 
dry iron generally are holding to $18.50, Valley furnace, 
for the base grade and are unwilling to consider less. A 
number of small lot sales have been made at that price 
and seemingly that is now the market's minimum quo- 
tation. With only 6 out of the 23 merchant furnaces in 
this and nearby districts in production, and one of these 
likely to be blown out in the next few days, the produc- 
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tion of merchant iron is down to a very low rate. There 
are no signs that furnaces now idle will soon get going 
and shipments, therefore, are largely drafts upon ex- 
isting stocks on furnace yards. There is very little ac- 
tivity in the steel making grades of iron. A sale of 
1000 tons of basic iron is noted at $18, Valley furnace 
and 3000 tons of Bessemer iron is embraced in an inquiry 
which, it is expected, will be closed in a few days at $19, 
Valley furnace. There is before the market an inquiry 
for 1000 tons of foundry iron from the Elliott Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa., and the National Radiator Co. wants 2000 
tons of foundry iron for its New Castle, Pa., plant for 
delivery over the last half of the year. There has been 
a loss of five active furnaces in the past month in this 
and nearby districts, leaving 68 in production and 67 
out. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


NES cnc e eked Rica e eee Meee eos $18.00 
I 6c 60666 b Rede OEEO NOOO 19.00 
Gray TOPHE ..ccccccccccccseves 18.00 
ee | ET is Kase ewnndbdstnes 18.50 
WO, 8. TOMBE cccccccccsocssess 18.00 
WaTIORIS ncccccccccosesssesens 18.50 
Low phosphorus, copper free..... 27.75 to 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Prices are holding well, but there is 
not much activity. Small lots of ferromanganese are 
being sold for early delivery at the full price, but con- 
sumers are not yet seriously interested in their future 
requirements. Most of them have a stock and as the 
demand for steel is largely hand-to-mouth, forward 
scheduling is impossible and consequently the tendency 
is to buy raw materials sparingly. Some expiring con- 
tracts for spiegeleisen are being extended at or about 
today’s prices. Prices are given on page 1873. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Evidence of a weaker market 
is found in lower prices for billets and slabs in the 
Youngstown district, where makers have gone to $33.50 
to secure a few small orders. Pittsburgh mills still are 
quoting $35 and claim that they have not revised con- 
tract prices or equaled lower quotations on new busi- 
ness. The Pittsburgh mill quotations on sheet bars 
also is $35 and Youngstown makers also claim that as 
the price, not only on current inquiries, but on third 
quarter tonnages. Negotiations for third quarter sheet 
bar tonnages are in progress, with buyers offering $33 
and mills asking $35. There should be a decision in 
the case before another week. In a broad way the 
whole market is quiet in point of sales and prices are 
not very definite. The decline in wire products has ex- 
tended to rods, which now are $45, base, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland, and $48 at Chicago district mills. In the 
lack of important business 1.90c. to 2c. is a fair ap- 
praisal of the skelp market. Prices are given on page 
1873. 


Plates.—Prices above 1.90c., base, Pittsburgh, have 
pretty well disappeared locally, but so far nothing low- 
er has been done in this immediate territory. There are 
no inquiries of a size to tempt concessions and as out- 
side mills are not disposed to ship to or toward Pitts- 
burgh, there is no real competition. Pittsburgh mills 
would have to go to about 1.75c., Pittsburgh, to get 
business in the Middle West, or along the Atlantic Sea- 
board, and there is no doubt that business is going on 
the books at that figure. Delivered prices over the East- 
ern half of the country are much the same regardless of 
shipping points and the variation now is in mill, rather 
than in delivered prices. The mills know the freight 
charges to all consuming points from all producing 
points and vrices to consumers are based on this knowl- 


edge. Prices are given on page 1872. 


Sheets.—The price situation still is unsettled, with 
blue annealed sheets alone showing some semblance of 
steadiness. That grade here is holding fairly well at 
2.30c., base, despite reports from other districts of a 
price of 2.25c. On black sheets, 3.10c., base, has be- 
come common on worth-while tonnages, while galvan- 
ized sheets have receded to 4.15c. and as low as 4.10c. 
is reported on automobile body sheets, although some 
makers report sales with no dispute on the part of buy- 
ers at 4.25c. and explain the lower price as referring 
to full pickled, rather than full-finished automobile 
sheets. There is a fairly good business, but with prices 
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so uncertain, buyers are placing only their known re- 
quirements. The market still suffers from overproduc- 
tion and the efforts of some producers to maintain a 
higher rate of mill operation than the demand war- 
rants. Prices are given on page 1872. 


Steel and Iron Bars.—The Pittsburgh district mar- 
ket for steel bars is holding well at 2c., base; indeed, 
the makers have had more success in maintaining bar 
prices than those for the other heavy products. This 
is due probably to the fact that they can go farther 
afield without encountering the competition met in 
plates and shapes. Business in bars is steady, even 
though of small individual tonnages and for such 
early deliveries as to make difficult mill scheduling 
more than a week ahead. Refined iron bars are steady 
in price and in fair demand. Prices are given on page 
1872. 


Structural Shapes.—So far as the Pittsburgh district 
is concerned, the market still is 2c., base, Pittsburgh, 
but as this district is not providing very much tonnage 
for the mills here, that price is probably well above 
the order book average. Going outside the area where 
they have the advantage of freight, Pittsburgh mills 
have to absorb the freight, and this brings down the 
net mill price. This is not a new condition; for several 
years local mills have had to yield in shipping West, 
and only in rush times has the Pittsburgh price plus 
full freight to Eastern points been obtainable. The 
passing of Pittsburgh as a sole basing point has local- 
ized the markets and the Pittsburgh shape price is 
merely that for the Pittsburgh area. Structural shops 
here are busy on old business, but are not getting new 
orders as rapidly as old ones are completed. Prices 
are given on page 1872. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Continued steadiness in 
prices of bolts and nuts appears to be inspiring confi- 
dence on the part of consumers, and while business is 
not very brisk, it has been better so far this month than 
at the same period last month. Third quarter prices 
on rivets have been announced. They are $2.50, base, 
per 100 lb., Pittsburgh, for the large rivets and 70 and 
10 per cent off list for small ones. Lower prices prob- 
ably still can be done on attractive orders, especially for 


ng delivery. Prices and discounts are given on page 


Tin Plate.—From the standpoint of mill operations 
and shipments, this product still occupies a favorable 
position in the steel situation. Specifications on con- 
tracts are coming along without urging and some con- 
sumers are actually pressing for delivery, since the 
outlook for the packing crops improves as the summer 
progresses, It was believed that the pea crop in Wis- 
consin would be much curtailed this year owing to dry 
weather, but there have been heavy rains there recent- 
ly. Of the 19,000,000 cases of peas packed last year 
that State accounted for 10,000,000 cases. The outlook 
is for a huge pack of green corn. Some rush orders 
for tin plate from California are explained by the re- 
quirements for fish rather than fruits and vegetables 
Packers on the Pacific Coast now are putting up large 
quantities of sardines and competing successfully in 
the Orient with the Norwegian product. There is no 
evidence that there will not be enough tin plate for 
all requirements, although the weather stil] is havin 
some effect upon production. The common price still is 
$5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh, for standard cokes for 
domestic account, but there are occasional deviations 


Wire Products.—There is a 
orders for early delivery, 
to provide more than 50 
pacity. Mills anxious for 


fair run of small lot 
but the total is not sufficient 
per cent engagement of ca- 


& more economical] operati 

i — ation 

are making prices calculated to inspire purchases, and 
’ 


$2.65, base, per keg, Pittsbur 

other products, which hitherto have resisted th ik 
ness in nails, have yielded, with bright wire ar maa 
at $2.45, base, per 100 Ib., a drop of $1 per ton a 
vation of accounts is important with companies which 


have been disposed to hold t 
. So 2 : ° 
are given on page 1872. ecent nrices. Prices 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—The report here is that 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad has placed the 7800 
kegs of spikes it recently inquired for with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Track sunelles ete 
moving slowly with local makers, who, Lademmanien ee 
holding to their recent prices. Light rails are slow ial 
prices are almost indeterminate. There is a fairly 
steady movement on standard rails on old orders 
Prices are given on page 1872. 7 

_ Cold Rolled Strips—Makers in this district con- 
tinue to regard 3.75c., base. Pittsburgh, as the third 
quarter contract price and also the market on ordinarv 
tonnages. Much lower prices, however, are noted, but 
a rule they refer to large tonnages running to a few 
sizes and consequently are attractive from a rolling 
mill standpoint. Competition for such business is sharp. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—July speci- 
fications on contracts are well up to expectations and 
beyond them in some instances, since it was generally 
expected that the automobile parts makers would not 
want as much steel next month as in June. Some re- 
cession is observed in the output of automobiles, but it 
has not been as much as many feared. Makers expect 
good business from the agricultural implement manu- 
facturers in the last half of this year, as present signs 
are in the direction of a big business in implements in 
1926. The market holds at 2.60c., base, Pittsburgh, on 
ordinary tonnages. 

Hot Rolled Flats.—The market is holding at 2.40c., 
base, for material narrower than 6 in. and at 2.20c., 
base, for widths from 6 to 12 in. Demand is good since 
automobile production still is high and automobiles pro 
vide an important outlet for strips. Prices are given on 
page 1872. 

Tubular Goods.—There is general expression of sat- 
isfaction over pipe business. Orders and specifications 
in merchant pipe are somewhat above the average for 
this time of year and the consumption of oil is so 
heavy as to encourage drilling in a larger number of 
fields than recently were being tapped. This means a 
good demand for well goods and also for line pipe to 
tie up producing fields with refineries, the past week’s 
awards including 40 miles of 12-in. and 15 miles of 
10-in. plain end pipe for Wyoming, by the New York 
Oil & Gas Co., the order amounting to 6000 tons. The 
Mission Oil Co. has placed 78 miles of 12-in. pipe for a 
line to run from Webb to McMullen counties in Texas, 
to connect up with the line of the Southern Natural 
Gas Co. Boiler tube business is only fair at best, but 
a steady demand for mechanical tubing still is coming 
from the automobile builders. Mill prices are holding 
well, but there is still some weakness in secondary 
prices of merchant pipe. Discounts are given on page 
oO Coke and Coal.—The beehive oven coke market still 
is easy. There is almost no market for spot furnace 
coke, since all of the blast furnaces now in production 
are covered by contracts and there is always some 
esult of efforts of producers to keep their 
plants partially engaged. Prices range from wo to 
$2.85 per net ton at ovens. Spot foundry coke holds at 
$3.75 to $4.25 for standard hand drawn 72-hr. coke, 
but sales suffer from the fact that a good many foun- 
dries are using selected furnace coke which is being 
offered at much lower prices. It is reported that oper- 
ators of union mines have reached agreements with 
the men calling for a resumption of operation on the 
basis of the November, 1917, scale of wages, and there 
is an impression that more union coal soon will - 
coming upon the market. Prices are given on page 
a Material.—The market on the open hearth 
grades has stiffened slightly in the past _ ee ag 
sult of a good-sized purchase by Weirton Stee Ss 
which is credited with having taken 22,000 tons o 
heavy melting steel, compressed and bundled a 
The prices were $17.50, $16.50 and $15.50, a. 
Another down river stee] manufacturer ’ — 
closed for a tonnage of heavy melting steel, coo 
$18, and the market on that grade is now s —_ 

17.50 to $18, the recent recession thus aving 
* 5 It is a rather striking characteristic 
been restored. It is § See on tne ae 
of this market that when it 100ks 


supply as ar 
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down, one consumer or another comes in to stem the 
tendency. In other directions the market is quiet 
with little or no change in prices. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad will take bids until noon, June 29 = 
16,425 gross tons of scrap. es 


E be quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts t ; ittsbure 
c an the istricts taking the Pittsburg 
freight rate as follows 7 —o 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel $17.50 to $18.00 
N a cast, cupola size 17. 17.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 


Cambridge, Ohio: Cumb« rland, 

Md Huntington, W. Va.. and 
_ Franklin, ra « . - 18.00to 19.00 
Compressed sheet steel 1 


ndled sheets, sides ind end 


} 
Railroad knuckles and <« ouplers 19.50to 20.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 
let ends seee : 22.00to 22.50 
Low phosphorus plate and other ne 
material . ; =1.00to 21.50 
Rai road malleable 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel car axles -<0.00 to 20.50 
Cast iron wheels 17.00 to 17.50 


Rolled steel wheels 00 
Machine shop turnings 
Short shoveling turnings 
Sheet bar crops 20.00 to 
Heavy steel axle turnings l 
Short mixed borings and turnings 1 
Heavy breakable cast 15.00 to 

' 

? 

1 

l 


oa 
: a0 
0 


Stove plate . 1.50 to 4.00 
Cast iron borings 00 to 3.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 4.00 to 4.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 7.00 to 7.50 





Look for Better Than 60 Per Cent Oper- 
ations Through August 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 23.—Active steel ingot produc- 
tion declined this week in the Mahoning Valley to a 
rate of 65 per cent, comparing with a production rate 
of 75 per cent in finishing departments, and indicating 
that steel makers are in some cases using stock. Ingot 
output of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is at 55 
per cent. Its No. 10 tube mill is inactive for repairs 

Sheet mill schedules show three more mills active 
than the preceding week, and tonnage output shows 
some gain. Ninety-six sheet units were scheduled to 
operate beginning the Sunday midnight shift. Inde- 
pendent tin mill operations are being maintained at 
85 per cent. 

Following installation of electric drives in the 
Haselton sheet mill plant of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., four mills resumed this week. The Trumbull Steel 
Co. is operating its finishing mills at Warren at a 
rate close to normal. Its No. 32 sheet mill is down 
for repairs, while several tin mills are also idle. 

The Sheet & Tube company is operating its rod 
mill on a three-shift basis. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. has accelerated merchant steel bar production this 
week, operating five mills, including its 14-16 in. unit. 

Strip mill capacity is active at 80 per cent and plate 
mills at 65 per cent. 

In this district the Carnegie Steel Co. is maintain- 
ing four blast furnaces in action, of six at the Ohio 
works; 75 per cent steel ingot output and rolling mills 
at 80 per cent. 

Steel makers are hopeful of maintaining production 
during July and August in excess of 60 per cent, and 
believe this possible in view of some recent betterment 
in buying, affecting the lighter steel products prin- 
cipally. 

Steel fabricating interests in the Youngstown dis- 
trict are maintaining their plants at an operating rate 
close to 100 per cent. Boiler and tank makers and car 
repair interests are active at a rate close to normal. 
The high operating rate of such interests indicates a 
liberal consumption of such steel products as sheets, 
plates, steel bars, wire rods. 

At Warren, the American Puddled Iron Corporation 
is maintaining four mechanical puddlers, its complete 
complement, in action. 


The Twin Cities Foundrymen’s Association held a 
group exhibit at the Northwest Industrial Exposition, 
held at the Overland Building, Midway, Minneapolis, 
during the week commencing June 8. Twenty-eight 
foundries in Minneapolis and St. Paul were repre- 


sented. 








Chicago 


Steel Production and Prices Decline but 
Bookings Gain 


CHICAGO, June 23.—The week brought another de- 
cline in steel output in this district, the operations of 
the leading interest having receded from 83 to less than 
80 per cent of ingot capacity. At the same time the 
blowing out of one stack each at Gary and South Chi- 
cago reduced the number of active steel works blast 
furnaces to 24 out of a total of 35 in this district. 
Although not yet equal to shipments, bookings showed 
a gain over those of the previous week. 

In view of the absence of railroad car buying and 
the fact that current orders are of a miscellaneous 
character, consisting almost exclusively of small ton- 
nages for early shipment, the betterment was parti- 
cularly encouraging. So long as satisfactory deliveries 
are available from the mills it is probable that the 
policy of buying from hand to mouth will be adhered 
to. Many small orders which would ordinarily be 
bought from warehouses are now finding their way to 
mill books. The surprising fact is that the aggregate 
of these small tonnages is so large. In fact, one of 
the smaller producers is booking as much as it is pro- 
ducing, but without finding it possible to accumulate 
any back log. 

Tonnage coming from the railroads is disappointing. 
Car buying has ceased and in some instances large 
roads have discontinued specifying against their rail 
contracts. 

The future of prices in this territory is apparently 
dependent upon the severity of competition from Ohio 
and Pittsburgh district mills. As yet there are no 
signs of any relaxation in the pressure for business in 
this territory on the part of outside producers. Plate 
prices have suffered, and black and galvanized sheets 
have again declined. Wire nails have dropped to $2.65. 

The pig iron market alone shows signs of stability 
after a protracted decline which commenced at the 
beginning of this quarter. 


Pig Iron.—After a decline of $4 a ton which com- 
menced late in March, pig iron shows signs of stability. 
Although there was no concentration of buying, such as 
occurred at the time of the election, orders placed since 
the middle of May have steadily accumulated into a 
large tonnage, estimated at between 300,000 and 350,- 
000 tons. Merchant furnaces in this district are now 
fortified with commitments which should assure the 
operation of the stacks now active through the third 
quarter. There is no longer the same incentive to ob- 
tain business that existed when producers were anxious 
to build up a backlog of forward business. If the vol- 
ume of new business is declining and inquiries are 
fewer, it is because so many melters have already con- 
tracted for their needs. There is at present no imme- 
diate prospect of large offerings of merchant iron from 
steel works stacks, although a protracted decline in 
steel output through the summer might again make 
them factors in the market. On the other hand, one 
steel interest which sells merchant iron may be forced 
to blow out a furnace for relining and another has been 
having difficulty with a furnace which may not yield to 
temporary repairs. While no unusual tonnages of iron 
have been placed during the week, no business has 
gone at less than $20.50, base Chicago furnace, for de- 
livery in this district. In Indiana, Michigan, southern 
Illinois and other sections, where outside competition 
is encountered, lower base prices have been named. 
Both of the Wisconsin producers are quoting $20.50, 
base furnace, so that buyers in that State are no longer 
paying on the basis of the Chicago price plus the 
freight from this city. Current inquiries include 1500 
tons of foundry iron and 1500 tons of foundry and mal- 
leable for Chicago users, 750 tons of foundry for a local 
melter and 200 tons of malleable for a Michigan plant. 
A Wisconsin melter has closed for 1000 tons of foundry 
for last half. Another Wisconsin user is inquiring for 
200 tons of low phosphorus for prompt delivery. Sil- 
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very is weak with few sales. Southern iron for barge 
and rail delivery has been sold at as low as $22.18, 
delivered. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 
6le. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards. 


Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 

Ce. B26 sdk ee ebeneeavaed eee $20.50 
Northern No, 1 foundry, sil, 2.25 

Or i-aic ae he Databan otek beck 21.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 20.50 
ek oc ck sees Dees ee ao 20.00 to 20.50 
Pigh DHeepROTUs §«...06 000 ueances 20.50 
High Superior charcoal, averag- 

ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 

i ew awe OCR se ee bee eras 29.04 

- Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 22.18 to 22.68 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

CADGEE -TIEO | icv as Oaewe Vereen 31.79 
Silvery, sil. § per Cent... .ccr.cese 29.79 
Electric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per 

CONE, oda Pw do ae AS Oe ee 43.42 


Ferroalloys.—Outside of an inquiry for a carload of 
spiegeleisen the market is devoid of activity. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $122.56, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon for 1925 delivery, 
$85, delivered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $38.04 
to $39.04, delivered 


Semi-finished Steel.—Billets and sheet bars are 
quoted at $35, base Chicago, but no recent sales are 
reported. 


Bars.—New business in soft steel bars continues 
to fall short of shipments, notwithstanding a slight 
gain over the bookings of the previous week. Orders, 
while individually small, are more numerous, indicat- 
ing that consumers’ stocks are in need of replenishment. 
So long as early deliveries are available from the mills, 
however, the present policy of hand-to-mouth buying 
is likely to be continued. Specifications from the au- 
tomotive and farm equipment industries are still in 
good volume. Prices are steady at 2.10c., Chicago. De- 
mand for bar iron is expected to improve in July after 
the railroads have completed their fiscal years. Their 
effort at the moment is to keep expenditures down to 
the minimum. There has been no further change in 
the prices of bar iron or of rail steel bars. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c.; common 
bar iron, 2c. to 2.10c., Chicago; rail steel, 2c. to 

2.10c., Chicago mill. 


Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 


house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.60c. for rounds and 
hexagons and 4.10c. for flats and squares; 4.15c. for 
hoops and 3.65c. for bands. 


Jobbers quofe hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.60c. 


Plates.—Pressure of outside mills seeking business 
in this territory is increasingly severe, and prices have 
suffered. Tank plates are being offered at as low as 
1.80c., base Pittsburgh, or 2.14¢., delivered Chicago. 
Although local mills continue to book some business 
at 2.20c., Chicago, they are meeting competition from 
the East wherever they encounter it. At Minneapolis 
and St. Paul 2.14c., delivered, has been done on plates 
for Lake and rail shipment from the East. In the 
St. Louis district local mills have been forced to go 
as low as 2c., Chicago, in order to compete with Pitts- 
burgh district producers. There continues to be 
some oil storage tank construction. The Phillips 
Petroleum Co. has placed ten tanks, 1500 tons, for 


an Oklahoma location with the M ; 
& Iron Works. ount Cooper Boiler 


The mill 


quotation is 
Jobbers quote 


I 2.14c, to 2.20c. 
3.10¢e. : 


for plate out of stock, 

Structural Material.—Fabricating awards have de- 
clined, but a large amount of new work continues to 
come up for bids. Competition among fabricators is 
unabated. The low bid on 700 tons for the Thirty-first 
Street Viaduct, Chicago, to be built for the South Park 
Commission, was less than $86, delivered. The recent 
award of 3500 tons to the Duffin Iron Works for a 
municipal auditorium, Minneapolis, is being contested 
before the city council on behalf of a Minneapolis fab- 
ricator. Plain material prices are unchanged 

The mill quotation on Plain material is 2.20¢ 


Chicago. Jobbers quote Ne . ; 
out of warehouse. 1 °° *-10c. for plain material 


Chicago. 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—Pipe m 


* > ae akers are entering their 
season and, fortified with a comfortab! ie eae a 
ans : MmiOrtvadle JACKIOZR, Some 
of them have adopted a firmer attitude on prices. One 


maker has advanced to $41 ther to $4? 
Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger. Kenosha wie. 
awarded 240 tons to the National Cast ica Pine Co. 
The United States Cast Iron Pine & Foundr: ¢ 7 will 
supply 350 tons for Lake Forest. ] saa sal Geach 
bids June 26 on 1140 tons of ilies 
receive tenders June 29 on 
16-in. Detroit took figures vest: rday on 300 tor 
high-pressure pipe and 113 tons of fittings and. i 
castings. Oconomowoc, Wis., placed 100 jon with 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


and . 
anid an S¢ 


Chicago will take 


Minneapolis w 


2000 tons of 6. 8. 12 a 


special 


- We quote per net ton f.< 
Water pipe, 4-in., $51.70 to 
$47.70 to $48.20 Class A and 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—In the aggre 
fications for bolts and nuts are 
counts appear to be holding. On large rivets $2.60 
per 100 lb. is an increasingly common quotation, a 
though sellers have not yet given up their effort to 
maintain a price of $2.65. On small rivets prices range 
from 70 and 10 and 5 off to 70 and 10 off. 

Jobbers quote 


only fair, but dis- 


/ r structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 55 off: carriage bolts up t 
% x 4 in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squares, tapped or blank, $3.50 off: hot pre ssed 
nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, $4 off u I 
lag screws, 60 per cent off 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Rail mill operations hav: 
been adversely affected by the failure of some of the 
large roads to specify against their contracts. The 
Illinois Central has ordered 4000 tons of tie plates 
from the Sellers Mfg. Co., Chicago. A road with 
headquarters in St. Louis is inquiring for 12,000 to 
15,000 tons of rails. Most orders and inquiries for 
track supplies are confined to small lots for current 
requirements. A local producer has booked 500 tons 
of light rails at 1.90c., mill. This is the first 
tion of consequence in many weeks. 


transac- 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $4 
light rails, rolled from billets, 1.80c. to 1.90 f.o.l 
maker's mill 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. to 3c. mill; track 
olts with square nuts, 3.90 to 4c. mill; steel tie 
plates, 2.35c., f.o.b. mill ; angle bars, 2 Tbc., f.o.b. mil 


Jobbers quote standard 
at 3.55c. base, and track bolts, 4.55c. b 


spikes < 


Sheets.—Pressure for business on the part of pro- 
ducers east of this district is still severe and prices 
have again suffered. Blue annealed alone is commen- 
cing to show signs of stability. Black and galvanized, 
however, have gone to new low levels, black ranging 
from 3.20c. to 3.30c., base, Western mill, and galvan- 
ized from 4.25c. to 4.35c. The leading Western inde- 
pendent is operating 15 out of 25 hot mills. 


from mill are 5. 2d 
to 2.50c, for No, 10 b 
galvanized 


Chicago delivered prices 
3.35c. for No. 28 black, 2.40c 
annealed and 4.30c. to 4.40c. for No. 28 
Delivered prices 


at other Western points are equal to 
the freight from Gary plus the mill prices, which aré 


Be. per 100 Ib. lower than the Chicago delivered 
prices ar + . 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicag: 3.50c, base r blue 


for 


annealed, 4c. base for black, and 5c. base 


galvanized. 

Wire Products.—Orders are more numerous, and 
there has been an actual gain in the aggregate ton- 
nage booked, but prices are still exceedingly weak. 
On nails $2.75, delivered Chicago, or $2.70, f.o.b. W est- 
ern mill, has been done, and on bright plain wire 
$2.50, delivered Chicago, or the equivalent of $2.50, 
Western mill, is a rather common quotation. In fact, 
as low as $2.45, Chicago district mill, has: been done. 
Cement coated nails are weak at $2, district mill. 
Mill operations are 50 to 55 per cent, but mill stocks 
are being reduced; in other words, shipments are in 


excess of output. 
teas f.0.b. Chicago: N’ 


We quote warehouse pri 
§ black annealed wire, 3.05 per 100 lb ; eae 
wire nails, $3.15 per keg; cement coat sd nails, $2.45 








Prices are unchanged at 2.50c. 
2.40c. for wider than 6 
have been 


Hot Rolled Strips.— 
for 6-in. and narrower and at 
in., but concessions below the latter price 


made. 


FRON 


AGE 


Cold 


> 90¢ 


Rolled Strips.—Prices range from 3.806c to 
, UNicago, on ordinary ages t , 
{ on ordinary tonnages, but on large ton- 


aves NnNcess 1< athe? P 
ages CONCeSsIONS Of 90 a ton are reported, 


Ware » Price Sob] 
are house Prices.—Local jobbers have reduced cold 


rolled steel bars and shafting $4 a ton to 3.60c. for 
rounds and hexagons and to 4.10c. for flats and squares 
Cold rolle rin ¢ } . 

id rolled strip and flat wire has been reduced $5 a 


om 6.o0¢e. to 6.10c. per lb., Chicago warehouse 
eine . * si 
Reinforcing Bars.—Building activity, while in good 
me, 1S showing some signs of tapering off, although 
that direction are as yet by no 


considerable 


ndications in 
conclusive A 


ngs nave called for rail steel bars. 


means 
let- 
Lettings include: 


percentage recent 


Tow p Hig Scl Hi ve i t f 
St } ! I 
» 
q \ I 5, ft K s 
i la Ha l 
«x ( 
H t N \ l Ka 
ge Z t I Sy Wel 
S ( 
\i S 
H wa N ( \ ® ¢ 
\I é s hw ‘ } ! 
S ( 
+ & ‘T fe wa ‘ 
‘ 
‘¥ ‘ I u ing * 
\ v H I a ( VN 
Ss é or 


é I I Railw = I ] ‘ ) 
\ Stree Viaduct at Cl iz [ n Stat ‘ t 
Ju 

I I t I! l tons 
S l ? building, N s, Mich., 100 tons 
H \ 1ddit Milw i 300 

‘ ! State | Park x istand idition, M 

tor 

} es" ( | Milwaukee 10 tons 


Old 
nating 


Material.—With no 
from either seller or 


sustaining influence 
buyer, prices have again 
to 50c. a ton on most grades. An inde- 
pendent mill, which bought from 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
of heavy melting during the past two weeks, 
mencing with a price of $16.50 and concluding with 
$16, delivered, has withdrawn from the market. More- 
ver, further purchases by this interest are not likely 
to be heavy in view of poor production prospects. Rail- 
road offerings include the Burlington, 6000 tons; the 
Grand Trunk, 1000 tons; the St. Paul, 400 tons. 

We quote delive 


ind vicinity, all fre 
is follows 


ema- 
slumped 25c. 


com- 


yards, C} Ag 
charges paid, 


ry mn consumers 
ight and transfer 


Per Gross Ton 








ron rails $17.00 to $17.50 
Cast iron car wheels 17.25 t 7.75 
Relaying rails, § and 60 Ib °5.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Forged steel ir wheels 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad tires urging box size 19.00to 19 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart 19.00to 19.50 
Rails for rolling 17.50to 18.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 18.00to 18.50 
Heavy melting steel l Oto 16.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 
part 14.2 » 16.7 
Shoveling steel id 15.25 to 15.75 
Drop forge flashings 11.00to 11.50 
Hydrau ompressed sheets 13.00to 13.50 
Axle turnings i? 75 to 13.25 
Steel angle bars 17.50to 18.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 19.00to 19.50 
Coil springs . 26.00to 20.50 
Low phos. punchings 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings 9.00to 9.50 
Cast borings 190.50to 11.00 
Short shoveling turnings 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad malleable 17.50to 18.00 
Agricultura] malleable 17.00 to 17.50 
Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars 16.50to 17.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms 20.00 to 29.50 
Iron car axles 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel car axles 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 busheling 11.59to 12.00 
No. 2 busheling : $.50to 9.00 
Pipes and flues 19.50 to 11 50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 machinery cast. 17.50to 18.06 
No. 1 railroad cast 16.00to 16.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth....... 16.90to 16 5 
Gane Ware $s ihooto 14.50 
G Mw coecesesoseueete o > 
ae 14.00 to 14.50 


Brake shoes 
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New York 


Finished Steel Prices Still Yielding— 
Sales of Buffalo Pig Iron 


New York, June 23.—The accumulation of a back- 
log by a furnace about to be put in blast to work up 
an ore stock pile, has resulted in sales in this terri- 
tory in the past week amounting to about 10,000 tons. 
Most of the iron was bought by companies in New York 
whose plants are in the Buffalo district. The total of 
local sales in the week is put at about 20,000 tons. 
The fact that prices have changed but little this month 
has indicated to some buyers the arrival of the low 
point in this movement. In other cases, however, buy- 
ing is still postponed and one company in western New 
York, which recently inquired for 2500 tons of malle- 
able and foundry irons for fourth quarter, has put off 
closing for the present. Buffalo iron has been sold at 
$19, furnace, but 50c. under this price was accepted 
on a part of the past week’s business. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania iron has not figured largely in this market 
of late. The furnaces in that district are attempting 
to get a base price of $20.50, but the recent minimum 
of $20 has not disappeared. Among pending inquiries 
is one for 1500 tons for July and August delivery; 
another is for 3000 tons of foundry iron for delivery 
over the last four months of the year. Indications 
point to a quiet pig iron market for some weeks. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$22.52 to $23.02 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

I ID. cs 5 as o:silete te oe Ou we 23.02 to 23.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 

Pee. 24 hha us bere sehr eh esky 22.52 to 23.02 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......2. 23.91 to 24.41 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 28.44 


Ferroalloys.—Buying of ferromanganese, while con- 
fined to small lots, has shown some improvement in the 
past week and the total is estimated at several hundred 
tons, all at $115, furnace or seaboard. Practically all 
orders were for prompt shipment. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Purchasing by private users of bell 
and spigot pipe continues in fair volume but municipali- 
ties show little activity. One maker reports having 
closed about 3000 tons of business with private pur- 
chasers in the New York district during the past month. 
The market continues unchanged and fairly firm in the 
absence of any serious competition from foreign sellers. 
The soil pipe market shows no improvement, discounts 
on standard 6-in. pipe ranging from 57% to 60 per cent 
off list. Although jobbers are apparently moving their 
stocks in moderate volume, purchasing for replacement 
is not heavy despite desirable discounts and makers 
have sizable tonnages on hand, one producer’s stock, 
according to report, being close to 35,000 tons of soil 
pipe. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.0.b. New 

York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$50.60 to $51.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 to $56.60; 

3-in., $65.60 to $66.60, with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. Discounts of both Northern and 

Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 

as follows: 6-in., 57% to 60 per cent off list; heavy, 

6714 to 70 per cent off list. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Leading makers of wire 
products have reduced prices $1 a ton, wire nails now 
being quoted at 2.65c., coated nails at 1.85c. (this is a 
$3 per ton reduction), plain wire, 2.45c. and wire rods, 
$45 per gross ton, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This change 
had not been followed today (Tuesday) by all of the 
smaller makers, but probably will be before the end of 
the week. The change on wire products was the only 
formal price reduction of the week, but weakness on 
other products continues, notably on sheets and cold 
rolled strips. Galvanized sheets have gone as low as 
4.10c., Pittsburgh, while occasional quotations of 3.05c. 
on black sheets and 2.25c. on blue annealed sheets have 
further demoralized the market. More common quota- 
tions are 3.10c. on black and 2.30c. on blue annealed. 
On cold rolled strips quotations of 3.60c. and 3.65c. no 
longer get the business and as low as 3.50c. has been 


done. Some weakness is also noted in tin plate. Al- 
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though the price nominally remains at $5.50 per base 
box, very few consumers, except the smallest, are pay- 
ing that price. In some instances contract prices have 
been revised to $5.25 and $5.35. Plates are also weak, 
and while quotations of 1.80c., Pittsburgh, are not com- 
mon, it has been necessary for mills to go to 1.85c. to 
get some orders. Despite this weakness, however, a 
fair amount of business is being put on the books at 
1.90c., including third quarter contracts. In structural 
shapes the price situation is not much changed, quota- 
tions ranging from 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, with occa- 
sional lots at lower than 1.90c. Bars remain firm at 2c. 
The volume of business for June is satisfactory, some 
mills reporting that in this territory they are doing 
quite as well as in May. The largest Eastern steel 
company is now operating at an average of about 60 
per cent. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. to 2.44c.; plates, 

2.14c. to 2.24c,; structural shapes, 2.24c. to 2.34c. 

Warehouse Business.—Increased activity was seen 
in sheets through the week, as prices fell to 4.35c. base 
on cold rolled black sheets and 5.35c. base on gal- 
vanized. Prices even lower than these were heard. 
These reductions have not yet affected blue annealed. 
Cold rolled shafting and screw stock dropped to 3.95c. 
on rods and hexagons and 4.45c. on squares and flats. 
Structural steel moved only fair but reinforcing bars 
were active at 3.05c. to 3.15e. No change was made in 
the non-ferrous lines. We quote boiler tubes per 100 ft.: 


Lapwelded steel tubes, 2-in., $17.33; seamless 
sen 2-in., $20.24; charcoal iron, 2-in., $25; 4-in., 


Coke.—Beehive output continues its gradual decline 
and no new life is seen in demand, which in this section 
is about at a standstill. Further complications arise 
from offerings by Valley steel works of by-product coke 
at a figure reckoned back to lower than $3, Connells- 
ville. Spot furnace coke goes at $2.75 and foundry 
grade at $3.75 to $4.25, with 25c. to 50c. higher quoted 
on third quarter contracts, although a large buyer is 
said to have succeeded in getting third quarter furnace 
coke below $3. By-product coke continues at $10.41, 
Newark, or other northern New Jersey points. 


Old Material—All grades continue fairly steady 
with No. 1 heavy melting steel being purchased by 
brokers at $15 per ton, delivered eastern Pennsylvania, 
although a recent purchase of about 40,000 tons of 
heavy melting steel is understood to have been closed at 
$15.75 and $16 per ton with the mill. Borings and turn- 
ings are quite active with brokers offering $12 to $12.50 
per ton, delivered Sparrows Point, Md.; Steelton, Beth- 
lehem, Birdsboro or Swedeland, Pa. Brokers are offer- 
ing $14 to $14.50 per ton, delivered Parksburg on forge 
fire, but $13 is about the top price offered on deliveries 
to a Phoenixville, Pa., consumer. Heavy breakable cast 
is going forward to Harrisburg at $16 per ton de- 
livered. Stove plate has advanced locally to $13.50 per 
ton, the buying price of brokers delivered West Mah- 
wah, N. ; J., or Bridgeport, Conn. Delivered to a 
Phoenixville consumer with a $3.50 freight rate the 
buying price is still $13 to $13.50 per ton. 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard.. 5 
Heavy melting steel, railroad +e sere 
eel 11.75 to 12.25 
ee Gor 2oline...............- 2°25 to 12.75 
Relaying rails, nominal...||° "°° 21:00 to 22°00 
Steel car axles.........°°°' » 18.50 to 19:5 
Iron car axles........ sacane ee) ni 24°00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ::....1. 13.00to 13.50 
. Deaie gece er tet 10.25 to 10-75 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.. 50 
Cast borings (steel mill). pies ‘i e6 te 180 
Cast borings (chemical)...._) °° 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop CUPMINGS. viccccve 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed borings and turnings. ... 8.50 t 9:0 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., ; - a 
genet under 2 ft. long)........ - 11.75 to 12.25 
Locomotive grate be rs fe ee ieee . ina 
Malleable cast (railroad) ..1111) 1g:09t2 11:29 
Cast iron car wheels......__ i ie 13.00 te 13:50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast... _° 12.25 to 12'75 
Prices which dealers in Ne ‘kt 


are quoting to local foundries w York and Brooklyn 


bs per gross t : 

No. 1 machinery cast.......... $16 00 run 

— ay ae (columns, build- , venom 

» = material, etc.), cu 

ae _ (radiators, er tee wah te tae 
MOMIED - Fie) Sale ds oie wale oO koL 13.00 to 13.50 
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Birmingham 





Small Lots Predominate—Cast Iron Pipe 
Prospects Good 


“oa ae ert sales and one or 
an 2 <00 tons have recently in- 
creased the orders on hand and improved general senti- 
ment in the Southern iron market. The buying 80 far 
cannot be declared “a buying movement on” and third- 
quarter sales do not look so happy as some furnace in- 
terests have been hoping. Quotations are at $20 per 
ton, No. 2 foundry, base, Birmingham, but larger 
melters are seeking concessions. Reported sale of a 
quantity of iron at $19 per ton is not confirmed on in- 
quiry among four independent companies not using 
iron for steel making. Small-lot sales for immediate 
delivery still bring $20.50 per ton. The make for the 
month promises to equal that of May. The Wood- 
ward Iron Co. will blow out a furnace for relining. 
Another furnace is scheduled to go out during the next 
30 days in the readjustment of market conditions. Two 
active companies report some reduction recently in sur- 
plus stock. The total amount of iron in yards, how- 
ever, remains greater than six months ago. Local 
melters are reporting steady business with one inter- 
est and that is a large consumer. First half of year’s 
statistics hold out bright prospects of increase over 
same period last year. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No, 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil... .$19.00 to $20.50 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 19.50 to 21.00 
I = ear wielua Mine aed aaa dawns 20.00 
Charcoal, warm blast ........ ‘ 30.00 


Finished Steel.—Fabricating plants are receiving 
many contracts from local territory and from Florida, 
where development is under way in great strides, of- 
fice buildings and hotels springing up on all sides. In- 
galls Iron Works, the largest steel fabricating plant 
of the Birmingham district, reports several contracts 
from Florida, 800 tons of structural steel for a new 
hotel at Palm Beach, 1500 tons structural steel for 
a 10-story office building at St. Petersburg and three 
seven-story hotels in that State. All fabricating plants 
of the district are working practically to capacity and 
moving the product as rapidly as possible. Soft steel 
bars are holding at 2.15c. to 2.25c., Birmingham. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings of pressure pipe, still 
coming in, are adding to the unfilled tonnage on books. 
Several specifications are for the future and the asser- 
tion is made that the last half will see warrant for as 
steady operation as has taken place during the first 
half. Soil pipe and fittings are still reported slow and 
quotations uncertain. Cast iron pressure pipe quota- 
tions are on a $40 per ton base, 6-in. and over. 


Coke.—Production and shipment of coke by inde- 
pendent producers shows little change. Longer hours 
for production are noted in a few batteries of by- 
product ovens, but on the whole the output is as good 
now as it has been. Quotations for foundry coke are 
on a $5 per ton base, maximum, with $4.50 reported. 


Old Material—Considerable small-lot shipments of 
old material are noted, with dealers asserting that this 
condition will continue for some time, the unfilled ton- 
able, everything considered. Quota- 


being consider 
a _ melting steel 


tions are unchanged this week, heavy 


being down to $13. 


> ton. f.0 3irmingha dis- 
We quote per gross b irmingham 


trict yards, as follows, 
Cast iron borings, chemica $15 00 to $16.08 
eter melting steel ao 7 se 
e . > 0 
, J eee 12.00 to 13.00 
Railroad wrought 17.00 to 18.00 
Steel axles ....++-+-» 18.00 to 19.00 
Iron axles 13.00to 14.00 
Steel rails . 16.50to 17.00 
No, 1 cast ...----- , 16.50 to 17.00 
4 heals “os a 0 
Tramcar w heels ... 15.00 to 16.00 
Car wheels ...--- 13.00to 14.00 


7.00 to 8.00 
2 00 to 9.00 
50to 17.00 


Stove plate .. 

Machine shop tt 
Cast iron borings 
Rails for rolling 


irnings 
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San Francisco 


Weak Prices and Interest in Foreign 
Materials Continue 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 20 (By Air Mail). -Develop- 
ments during the past week emphasized the weakness 
of prices, and again directed attention to the movement 
of foreign materials. Lower quotations are now being 
made in sheets, plates and scrap, and low bids, recently 
made in connection with several fabricated jobs, are 
believed to indicate a new price weakness in shapes. 
A local distributor recently imported from Belgium 500 
tons of structural columns for stock, which are under 
stood to be identical with Bethlehem standard H-col- 
umns. A local importer has received about 4000 tons 
of coke and 500 tons of pig iron from England. Belgian 
reinforcing bars have been quoted at 1.95c., duty paid, 
c.if. San Francisco, for squares, and 1.80c. for rounds, 
for lots of 50 tons or more. The last previous low 
quotation was 2c. The Caterpillar Tractor Co., San 
Leandro, Cal., has placed 150 tons of cold rolled shaft- 
ing with an unnamed mill. The Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co. has placed about 200 tons of 90-lb. relay rails with 
an unannounced firm. An Oriental consumer recently 
placed 4000 base boxes of tin plate with one of the in 
dependent mills. The San Joaquin Light & Power Co. 
is inquiring for 150 tons of drill steel. 

Pig Iron—No new inquiries were reported during 
the week. A local importer received 500 tons of 2.5 
to 3 per cent silicon foundry iron from England, which 
is quoted at $27, duty paid, f.o.b. cars, San Francisco. 
The Southern Pacific Co. has not as yet closed on 500 
tons of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon foundry iron. Prices 
are weak but unchanged. 


*Utah basic $27.25 to $28.26 


*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.50to 28.50 
**Scotch foundry 28.00to 30.00 
**English foundry 27.00 to 28.00 
**Belgian foundry 26.00 
**Dutch foundry 25.00 
**Indian foundry 26.50 


**German foundry 26.50 
*Birmingham, Ala., foundry, si 

2.75 to 3.25 sions 29.00to 30.00 
*Delivered San Francisco 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco 


Shapes.—Lettings during the week aggregated 4520 
tons. Fresh inquiries call for 1696 tons. Prices are 
nominally 2.40c. to 2.45c., c.i.f. Coast ports, but low bids 
submitted recently indicate that better than 2.40c. is 
regarded as possible for desirable tonnages. It is un- 
derstood that the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works took 
the 2200 tons involved in fabricating the Everett- 
Marysville bridges for the Washington State Highway 
Commission, at 4.25c. About 1150 tons of sheet piling 
has been placed with an Eastern mill for the Oakland- 
Alameda estuary tube. The 170 tons of sheet piling 
called for in connection with the outfall sewer in Los 
Angeles has been canceled. Wood piling will be used. 
About 715 tons is being called for by the Oregon State 
Highway Commission for three bridges. Bids will close 
June 25. Between 600 and 700 tons will be required for 
an addition to the Meir-Frank Building, Portland, Ore. 

Plates.—Awards totaled 1869 tons and new jobs 
will require about 340 tons. Prices are weak, 2.35c., 
c.if. Coast ports, having been quoted by independent 
mills, although 2.40c. is still considered as the general 
market price for moderate tonnages. The Southern Pa- 
cific Co. has placed 289 tons and the Pan-American Pe- 
troleum & Transport Co. has placed 350 tons, for stock, 
with Eastern mills. J. A. McEachern & Co. have placed 
200 tons of plates and sheet piling with an Eastern 
mill. The Petroleum Midway Co., Ltd., has awarded 
three 80,000-bbl. tanks, 900 tons, to the Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. A Los Angeles fabricator is inquiring for 
240 tons and about 100 tons will be needed for the Spo- 
kane pipe line. 

Bars.—Lettings reported totaled 1522 tons Prices 
are unchanged. 
100-ton lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, and 2.50¢., base per 


100 Ib. Reinforcing bar prices out of stock are as fol- 
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lows: 250 tons, 3.25c., base; carload, 3.35c., base; l.c.l., 
3.50c. to 3.80c., base. Among the larger lettings of 
the week were the following: 

Providence Hospital, Oakland, Cal., 500 tons, to unnamed 
San Francisco jobber. 

Washington State 
Marysville Bridges, tons, to 
through J. A. McEachern & Co., 

California State 
in Ne 
jobber 


Commission, for Everett- 
Pacific Coast 

general contractor. 
Highway Commission, for three 


143 tons, to unnamed San 


Highway 


629 Steel Co., 


bridges 


vada County, Francisco 


Douglass Everett San Francisco, Cal., 150 tons, 


to unnamed San 
Villa 
ing at 


100 


School, 

Francisco jobber 

Railroad 
aggregate of 

Webster, 


Creek Pacific 
County, Cal 


through J L, 


and Southern cross- 
Luis Obispo 
unannounced jobber 


contractor. 


Bridge 
Pismo, San 
tons to 
general 

Cast Iron Pipe—The East Bay Water Co., Oakland, 
Cal., has placed 1380 tons of 4 and 6-in. B, with an un- 
named producer. Prices are unchanged, $52 to $53 
base, in the San Francisco district. Inquiries are slack, 
and pending tonnages are small. 

Sheets.—Interest is backward, in spite of the fact 
that quotations are low. No award has yet been made 
for the 500 tons of one-pass black sheets required for 
the California License Bureau. In galvanized sheets, 
4.10c. Pittsburgh base has been named, although 4.15c. 
is more general. Current quotations are as follows: 
Blue annealed sheets, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; black sheets, 
3.15c. to 3.20c.; galvanized sheets, 4.10c. to 4.25c., all 
Pittsburgh base. 

Warehouse Business.—Buying continues small in 
volume, although in the aggregate it is fairly substan- 


tial. Prices are unchanged, but signs of weakness are 
evident in some lines. 

Merchant bars, $3.30 base per 100 Ib.; mer- 
chant bars, % in. and under, rounds, squares and 
flats, $3.80 base, per 100 Ib.: soft steel bands, $4.15 
base, per 100 Ilb.; angles, * in. and larger x 1% 
in. to 2% in., ine., $3.30 base, per 100 lb.; channels 
and tees, % in. to 2% in. inc., $3.90 base, per 100 
lb.; angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.15 base, per 100 lb.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 Ib.; universal mill plates, ™ in. and 
heavier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 lb.; spring 
steel, \% in. and thicker, $6.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
wire nails, $4 base, per 100 Ilb.; cement coated nails, 
$3 base, per 100 Ilb.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
$4.20 per 100 Ilb.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.25 
per 100 lb.; No. 28 black sheets, $5.25 per 100 Ib. 


Coke.—About 4000 tons of English coke was 
ceived during the week by a local importer. Current 
sales are in good volume, and prices are fairly steady. 

English beehive, $14.50 to $17 at incoming dock, 
and English by-product, $12.50 to $14; Birmingham, 

Ala., by-product, $19 to $20 delivered; Wise County, 

Va., beehive, $22 delivered. 

Old Material.—Heavy melting steel is now being 
quoted 50c. lower, and country mixed scrap is also down 
50c. per gross ton. No. 1 cast scrap is quoted $22 to 
$24 per gross ton. The last lot sold went at $23. 


re- 


Prices for scrap delivered to consumer’s yards 
are as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $10.50 to $11.00 
Scrap rails, miscellaneous....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Couplers and knuckles .......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 6.00 to 6.50 
Country mixed scrap ........++. 8.00 to 8.50 
eG, 2 GRE PRD bb view vec ansesers 22.00to 24.00 


Small Advances in Scrap at Detroit 


Detroit, June 23.—Consumers are not buying heavi- 
ly and the market is still in dealers’ hands. But it 
shows a strengthening tendency with small advances 
in heavy melting steel and long turnings. Bids close 
this week on the July offerings of a leading motor 
company covering about 6000 tons of hydraulic com- 
pressed and various smaller grades. 


The following prices are quoted on a 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 

Heavy melting and shoveling 

steel 

Borings and short 


gross ton 
plate, 
which 


Sache k Sots Wie Wig hw 4 13.25 to $13.75 
turnings ..... 10.25 to 10.75 


Long turming® ....2cccccceesees 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......-+-- 15.00 to 16.00 
Automobile cast .....-+eeeeeees 22.00 to 23.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......-- 11.75 to 12.25 
Stove plate ..... secre ereeeee 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling ......---+e+ee0:. 12.00 to 12.50 
Sheet clippings ......-.-.++e5065 8.75 to 9.25 

10.50 to 11.00 


Flashings 
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Cincinnati 


Evidence of Bottom Prices in Pig Iron— 
Scrap Buying Limited 


CINCINNATI, June 23.—Evidence that prices of 
Northern pig iron have scraped bottom is seen in the 
refusal of furnaces in the Ironton district to go below 
$19, furnace. Sales have decreased in volume during 
the past week and no sizable inquiries are out at pres- 
ent. Furnace interests are not disposed to book orders 
unless they can secure this figure, even though sev- 
eral Lake furnaces are reported to be selling in this 
territory at $18.50, furnace. A Cincinnati foundry has 
taken 700 tons of Northern foundry at $19, Ironton, 
while the Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., has closed for 2000 tons. Sale of 500 tons of 
Northern foundry to a central Ohio melter has been 
made by a local dealer. The International Harvester 
Co. has purchased 1000 tons of malleable for its Spring- 
field, Ohio, plant. Increased activity in Tennessee iron 
has been noted. Sales totaling about 1250 tons have 
been made at $17.50, Birmingham. Little interest is 
being displayed in silvery iron, which is being quoted 
at $24, Jackson, for 6 per cent. Alabama furnaces 
vary in their quotations from $18.50 to $20.50, Birming- 
ham. One sale of 100 tons at the latter price was re- 
corded in this territory. However, the Alabama inter- 
ests are unable to compete successfully with Northern 
iron at the present scale of prices. The Hatfield Pen- 
field Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, has bought 500 tons of low 
phosphorus iron. 


rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


Based on freight 


ind $2.27 from 


(base) ; ‘ sees cegaebe (0 924.50 
\labama fdy sil. 2.25 to 2.75 23.03 25.0 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 21.55 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 28.77 

75 to 


Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1. 
) Or 

Southern Ohio, basic (nominal).. 

Southern Ohio, malleable 


Sheets.—A steady flow of small orders is coming in 
from consumers who are depending on mills for quick 
delivery. In almost all cases delivery is to be made 
in 30 to 40 days. While no improvement has appeared 
in the price situation, quotations have gone no lower 
than they were last week. Black sheets are being sold 
at 3.20c., Pittsburgh, to 3.30c., with several independent 
producers taking business as low as 3.10c. to 3.15¢. 
The market on galvanized sheets ranges from 4.20c. 
to 4.35c., although a few orders are being booked at 
higher figures. The price of blue annealed is fairly 
steady at 2.30c. to 2.40c., Pittsburgh. Auto sheets are 
quoted at 4.25c. to 4.30c., Pittsburgh. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes.—A fair volume of business 
has been placed locally, but it is limited to small ten- 
nages. Sales of bars have been active in the past 
week. One large seller states that bookings during 
June are showing an increase of approximately 30 per 
cent compared with the same period in May. Bars are 
selling at 2c., Pittsburgh, to 2.10c. Demand for struc- 
tural shapes and plates is fair, although no sizable 
awards have been made recently. Weakness in price 
has developed, with 1.95c., Pittsburgh, being quoted by 
several independent mil's. The bulk of the orders are 
going at 2c. 

Reinforcing Bars.—No large awards have been 
made, but several projects are pending. Harry Hake 
Cincinnati architect, has taken bids on the new elec- 
trical buildings to be erected at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. This involves about 100 tons. Decision is an- 
ticipated shortiy on the building for the Sacred Heart 
Academy, which will take between 150 and 200 tons 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. la i. 
warehouse at Columbus, Ohio, but the tonnage in this 
is unknown. Several smal] jobs have been let in the 
past 10 days, but none of them calls for more than 
60 tons. Prices are somewhat unsteady, due to severe 





is to build a large 


competition. New billets are selling at 2¢ mill, to 
2.05c., but it is reported that an attractive 5 


, : . . tonnage 
would probably bring out a quotation of 1.95¢ vai 


Rail steel is quoted at 1.90c. to 1.95¢., mill 
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Wire Products. Keen hia 








iddine far hic; 

in the Ironton territory le Gon okt an ede. aus 

concessions in the local market ? halen mill ciara 

fering nails at 2.84¢. delivered jy Tien a - 

sumers in many cases have he: n al : to fill th + nate 

at lower figures. In Plain wire Pittsb rah mill ped 
l VUE MUS nave 


reduced their quotations to 2.59 Bea. 


LO ‘ ( ] 


by meeting a price of 2.45c., Ir 


re, there- 


“a 2.45 nto1 However, de- 
sire for orders to keen ™m g neratir sist 
| mil perating n present 


schedules has impelled the indener dati tn fll 

it} gael 5 oO offer ricesc 
reported to be as low as 2.49¢. & on 0 
Little selling activity is evident The R 


:; . sig Four Rail- 
road is now taking bids on it Rail 


S market. 


Me nh its third quarter require- 
ments in galvanized and barbed wire woven wit fe 
and common wire nails Most of the bb r I | 

i I werTrs are we 


taken care of on their immediate 1 


, eeds and are not in- 
clined to buy much, even in view of the lov pri 
c ‘ A Ai ivwWw t 
tainable. 
Warehouse Business.—Lea ling jobbe) tate t 
if} d { S S , na 
the volume of business this month j howing a 
nonth is showing a con- 


siderable increase compared with Ma‘ 
and tubular goods continue to be heavy. but 
ket for sheets and wire goods is sl isl 
bers have decreased their price on sheets. the new quo- 
tations being 4.10c. for black sheets, 3.60c. for blue 


i ue ar 
nealed and 5.25c. for galvanized. 
Cincinnati jobbers qu } 

3.30¢ reinforcing bars. 3.30 Or { } pe 
3.95¢c.; shapes, $< plate 0c. | d-re nal 
Squares, 4.55¢ open-heartl spring steé 1. 75< 

- 5.75¢.; No. 10 ‘blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.: N 
black sheets, 3.6 No. 28 galvanize sheets 
No. 9 annealed wire, $3.05 per 100 Ib mmon w 
nails, $3.10 per keg base el ited Is, $2.¢ 
per keg; chain, $7.55 per 100 Ib. bas irge round 
head rivets, $3.7 base sma vets. 65 ner cent 
off list Boiler tubes, prices t ner 100 ft ~~ 
welded steel tubes. 2-i1 $18 4-i1 $38 seam ; 
2-in., $19; 4-i1 $39 


Coke.—A fair volume of business is being done lo- 
cally. However, specifications for foundry needs are 
lighter than they were in May. Furnace grades are 
quiet, due to curtailment of furnace operations. Quo- 
tations are fairly firm, with no changes reported 

Old Material.—Scattered sales have been made in 
the scrap market, but activities continue to be limited. 
Only a few inquiries have been received by local dealers 
and there is no indication of extensive buying by mills 
in this territory. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, ‘ 
cinnati: 
Pe Gross 7 
Heavy melting steel $14.00 to $14.50 
Scrap rails for melting 14.00to 14.50 
Short rails 18.00to 18.50 
Relaying rails 28.00 to 28.50 
Rails for rolling 15.50to 16.00 
Old car wheels 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable 16.50to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable 15.50 to 16.00 
Loose sheet clippings 10.00 to 10.54 
Champion bundled sheets 12.00 to 12.50 
Pe Net Ton 
Cast iron borings 00 te 9.50 
Machine shop turnings 8 00 to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 18.00 te 18.5 
No. 1 railroad cast 16.00 to 16 0 
Iron axles 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 
Pipes and flues 900to 10 00 
No. 1 busheling 10.50 to 11 09 
Mixed busheling 9.50 to 10.00 
Burnt cast 10.00 to 0 0 
Stove plate ‘3 : - ° = 


Brake shoes 
eS 


Company Finds Better 


Business 


YoungsTowN, June 23.—The Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube Co. reports that shipments this month to June 8 
were 5 per cent ahead of corresponding period in May, 
and specifications were 2) ner cent greater. The out- 
look is for improved opera 

company advises. 

Sales of pig iron 
larger than in May, with st 
the Chicago district. 

In finished steel lines, 
felt especially in merchant 
pipe. Heavier drilling by the : 
portant contributing factor to curren 
according to the officials. 





Youngstown 


tions at an early date, the 


h were several times 


this month 


ling particularly brisk in 


improved demand has been 
steel bars, wire and stee 

industry 1s an im- 
steel demand, 


oil 


ha 


Cleveland 


Third Quarter Bar Business—Steel Book- 
ings Exceed Last Month's 





CLEVELAND, June 23.—The volume of current busi- 


f cu 
ness with some of the mills shows a slight 


he previous month. A moderate amount of business 


ilso 1s being booked in steel bar contracts for the third 
juarter. The total tonnage entered in this territory 
during June is expected to equal and probably show a 
ittle gain over May. Consuming plants ar erating 
at about the recent rate and steel manufacturers do 
appear to be showing the anxiety that they did 
i few days ago because of their inability to ac m ilate 
: 
Ki0Og 
There has een some slowing down in the auto- 
dustry but production of cars has kept up at 
better rate in June than in previous years and a 
imbe f car builders expect to continue operations 
at a good rate during July Automobile companies 
are buying steel more closely than earlier in the sea 
uithough some good tonnages have come from this 
source for the third quarter New inquiry for steel 
uiding field light in this territory In the 
ndustry new inquiry has come out f 20 re 
liring 600 tons of plat 
The only development in the price situatior the 
re nmon naming of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for plates 
vhicl s being freque ntly q 10ted for car lot busing S, 
although 2c. has not disappeared. Steel bars and stru 
i naterial are firm at 2c 


Pig Iron.—The buying movement continues to taper 

Sales during the week were in smaller lots than 
luring the few previous weeks, business coming more 
from the smaller foundries. One interest booked 17,000 
ons, but sales by other producers were considerably 
ighter than during the previous week There is still 
a fair amount of inquiry coming out, one producer hav- 
ing new inquiries for 10,000 tons. However, most of 
the foundries have covered for either the third quarter 
or last half. Signs of a stiffening in the price situation 
reported last week are still in evidence Valley fur 
naces appear to be holding to $18.50 for foundry and 
alleable grades and one Valley furnace is now asking 
$19. Some of the Lake furnaces are on a $19 base and 
this is the ruling price in the Michigan territory. For 
Cleveland delivery the price is unchanged at $19.50 a 
furnace Steel making iron is inactive Low phos 
phorus iron is still quoted nominally at $28, Valley fur 
nace, but this would have to be shaded considerably to 
meet the competition of Eastern and foreign iron, 
Pickands, Mather & Co. blew out their Perry furnace 
at Erie, Pa., June 18. 


Qu itions t w, except on basic a 
phorus iron ure lelivered Cleveland ur I 

j le a kc. switching charge 

d Southern tron prices are based on a $ 
from Jackson and $6 from Birming! 

Bask Valley furnace ’ 

N’th’n No. 2 fd “ 1.7 

Southern fds 1.78 to 2.2 -4 

Malleable 

rt silvery s per cent 

Standard low phos., Valley furna 


Iron Ore.—Some of the Lake Superior ore mines 
have already produced 50 per cent of the ore they have 
sold this year and unless there is considerable addi- 

nal buying their operations will have to be curtatied 
sharply later in the season. The consumption of Lake 
Superior ore during May was 4,357,491 t 
of 455,506 tons from April. The amount consumed in 
Mav last year was 3,830,457 tons. Ore on hand at fur- 
naces June 1 was 16,526,976 tons. The amount at 
furnaces and Lake Erie docks June 1 was 21,049,160 
tons, as compared with 21,607,619 tons on June 1 last 
vear. Interior furnaces in the central district in May 
consumed 9 298,392 tons, a decrease of 335,545 tons 
from April. Lake front furnaces consumed 1,931,015 
furnaces con- 


ons. a decrease 


tons. a decrease of 87,506 tons. Eastern 
sumed 82.491 tons, a decrease of 30,515 tons, and all- 
rail furnaces consumed 115,593 tons, a decrease « f 2142 
tons. There were 170 furnaces using Lake ore in 
blast May 31, a decrease of 22 for the month 


SOY NEI HORNER cee ETE 
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Semi-Finished Steel—Buyers and sellers of sheet 
bars are still marking time, but as some of the mills 
will have to cover for their July requirements, it is 
expected that the question of price will be settled this 
week. Buyers are looking for a price not over $33. 
Consumers report that slabs can be bought at $33. 


Strip Steel—The cold rolled strip steel market is 
weak. A further concession of $1 a ton to 3.40c. has 
been made, and while some orders are being taken at 
3.50¢c., there are unconfirmed reports of prices lower 
than 3.40c. On hot rolled strip steel one mill is quoting 
2.35¢. for narrow material, though 2.40c. is the more 
common price. Wide strip ranges from 2.10c. to 2.20c. 


Sheets.—Although many thought that sheets had 
touched bottom, lower prices than had been prevailing 
appeared during the week and the market is still in 
a very unsettled price situation. As a result, buying 
is restricted and some consumers are holding off as 
long as possible before placing orders. On black sheets 
quotations as low as 3.05c. have appeared and 3.15c. 
now appears to be the top of the market. Blue an- 
nealed sheets range from 2.20c., Valley, to 2.30c., Pitts- 
burgh. Further concession of $1 a ton has been made 
on galvanized sheets, which range from 4.15c. to 4.20c., 
Pittsburgh. Auto body sheets appear to be holding 
to 4.25c. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Weakness that recently de- 
veloped in stove bolts has resulted in a price reduction 
of about 10 per cent on these bolts. Other prices gen- 
erally are being maintained. Specifications continue 
good. The automotive industry is still ordering freely 
on contracts, but not much new business is coming 
from this source. Rivet specifications are light, al- 
though makers are booking a good number of third 
quarter contracts. Prices for current business are still 
irregular. 

Wire Products.—Lower prices have appeared on wire 
products. Nails are being quoted at $2.65, Cleveland, 
and the jobber’s price on car lots has been reduced to 
$2.75. Annealed wire is now quoted by mills at $2.60, 
galvanized wire at $3.05, galvanized staples at $3.35 and 
bright staples at $3.10. 

Warehouse Business.—Cleveland jobbers have re- 
duced prices $2 a ton on cold finished steel. Jobbers 
have made reductions on nails and wire. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and struc- 
tural shapes, 3.20c.; No. 28 black sheets, 3.90c.; No. 


28 galvanized sheets, 5.10c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 3.10c.; cold-rolled rounds and hexagons, 
3.80c.; flats and squares, 4.30c.; hoops and bands, 


3.85¢c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
galvanized wire, $3.45 per 100 lb.; common wire 
nails, $3 base per 100 lb. 

Coke.—There is a fair and steady demand for foun- 
dry coke for prompt shipment, with prices unchanged. 
More by-product furnace coke is coming on the mar- 
ket, a round lot being offered this week by a Valley 
district steel maker. We quote Ohio by-product foun- 
dry coke at $6.50, Fairport. 


Old Material.—The market is weak and is stagnant. 
However, quotations on most grades are unchanged. 
Consumers are showing no interest in scrap and some 
in the trade look for price reductions before mills begin 
to buy. Considerable scrap is being offered, but pro- 
ducers and dealers are having difficulty in holding it, 
the only demand coming from dealers who have made 
sales. Dealers do not regard present prices low enough 
to buy for yard stocks. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 


Heavy melting steel ........... $15.25 to $15.50 
Pests COG TOR cccccncesveseus 15.00 to 15.50 
“© . Serr eereareneee. 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting ....... 17.00 to 17.25 
Cee SO, OCS: 6 nn arceecesce ee 12.25 to 12.75 
Machine shop turnings ........ 12.25to 12.75 
Mixed borings and short turnings 12.25 to 12.75 
Compressed sheet steel ........ 13.25 to 13.50 
‘ ‘ 9 Or 
Railroad wrought ......... . 12.00 to 12.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 17.75 to 18.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings - 11.00to 11.50 
Steel axle turnings ...... ; is 14.25 to 14.50 
ee, DO ceases veces rc reues 17.75 to 18.00 
No. 1 bDusheling ........se.eee. 12,25 to 12.50 
Drop forge flashings ........... 11.75 to 12.00 
Railroad grate bars ........+++. 3 25 a ores 
eS err eee ee .25 to -50 
. 9.00 to 9.25 


Pipes and flues ........++eee05- 
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Buffalo 


Steel Buying Better Than for Same 
Periods of April or May 


BuFFALO, June 23.—Inquiry for the past week is not 
quite so heavy, the whole aggregating 5000 tons, with 
1000 tons of malleable and 1000 tons of foundry, both 
from State melters, featuring the demand. Another in- 
quiry was from the Gleason Co., Rochester, |. a 
which sought 1000 tons of foundry and malleable. The 
Massey-Harris inquiry for 2000 tons, put out previous- 
ly, is believed to have been placed. The price ranges 
around $19, base, with this price being done on 2.25 
to 2.75 per cent silicon, also in some cases. Banking 
of Bethlehem stacks has reduced this company’s active 
list to four and the district’s to ten. 

We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 


follows: ‘anil 
No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 19. 
No. ex foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..$19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 19.50 to 20.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 15.00 
ESN Pee er 18.50 
Lake Superior charcoal ........ 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel——Warehouse interests re- 
port business better thus far in June than for the 
corresponding periods in April or May. The warehouse 
sheet prices have been reduced to bring them more near- 
ly into line with mill prices. Bars and shapes are 
steady at 2.265c., delivered Buffalo. An increase in the 
total of the smaller structural jobs is noticed. One of 
the features of the week was the taking of bids on 
the new East High School, for which several hun- 
dred tons of steel will be required as well as a con- 
siderable tonnage of reinforcing bars. The Huyler 
candy store job of 100 tons of reinforcing bars has been 
placed. 

Warehouse prices are being quoted as follows: 


Steel bars, 3.25c.; steel shapes, 3.35c.: steel plates, 
3.35¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.80c.: No. 28 
black sheets, 4.75¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.45c.; cold 
rolled shapes, 4.40c.; cold rolled rounds, 3.95c.; wire 
nails, 4.00c.; black wire, 4.05c. 


Old Material.—One Buffalo mill is interested in the 
purchase of small lots of heavy melting steel, for which 
it is willing to pay $15.50 and possibly $16. Not much 
tonnage is available and the mill does not care for a 
lot of material at this price. Some of the dealers, who 
have been hard pressed for delivery by another local 
mill, are paying $17 to $17.25 in some instances for 
heavy melting steel to apply against orders taken some 
time ago. The same mill is also insistent on delivery 
of previously taken orders of hydraulic compressed and 
No. 1 busheling. The going price on these two grades 
is $14.50. Stove plate is in fairly active demand, with 
one local purchaser willing to pay $15 to $15.25. A 
fairly good demand exists for borings and turnings for 
blast furnace use at $12 to $12.50. Cast iron borings 
and machine shop turnings are reasonably firm at 
$10.50 to $11. The present pace of mill operation does 
not warrant mills in heavily augmenting their scrap 
stocks. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 


follows: 
Heavy melting steel ........... $15.50 to $16.00 
BOW DOORPROPUE ovis is siccccce 18.50 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ...%.... 14.00 to 14,50 
Car wheels ..... ; ... 15.00to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings .. .... 10.50to 11.00 
Cast iron borings sa ; -. 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling 14.50 
Stove plate ee ae 15.25 
PE ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Bundled sheets .............. . 11.50to 12.00 
Hydraulic compressed . ves 14.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ee -.-. 16.50to 17.00 
Railroad SRMEEORINE | AGS oko woes 17.00 to 17.50 
Bees © OME BEPRS Cn.k 6 ioven a cas 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron axles ... ..» 26.00to 27.00 
Steel axles ... , dasead weak avait 17.00to 17.50 


The A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, has appointed 


Hickman, Williams & Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
as exclusive representatives in the disposal of surplus 


pig iron produced at the Girard furnace operated by the 
Byers company. 
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Buffalo Pig Iron Leads in Activity— 
Prices Unsettled 


B N » 25 suff: 
r OSTON, June 23.—Buffalo pig iron leads in activity 
ere, with India and western P. nnsylvania second and 
— respectively. No special kind of iron is active, 
a _Current business is confined to iron to be 
shipped within the third quarter, furnaces being reluc- 
tant to quote for the last three months and foundries 
unwilling to contract so far ahead. Quotations on Buf- 
falo iron continue more or less unsettled. While the 
most active sellers are fairly consistently holding to 
$19.50 furnace base, $19 can be done, and sales the past 
week included one lot of 200 tons No. 2X at $19, while 
No. 1X sold at $20.50, representing a concession of 50c. 
a ton. Western Pennsylvania iron is generally $19.50 
furnace base, equivalent to a like Buffalo base. India 
Iron is selling on a delivered base equivalent to or a 
shade under the Buffalo delivered. Comparatively little 
eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia irons are obtainable, 
but this fact so far has failed to stimulate prices. Ala- 
bama iron sells in a small way, notwithstanding prices 
for it are considerably above the Buffalo delivered base. 
We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$23.65 to $24.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 . 24.15 to 25.15 
Buffalo, sil 2.25 3.91to 24.41 
3.91 to 24.91 


l = BP Ate see ce 
3uffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2 


Srot 


Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... . 28.42 to 29.92 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 28.92to 30.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 29.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 30.10 


Plates and Shapes.—Structural steel is fairly active, 
especially for this time of the year, but fabricating jobs 
as a rule do not involve more than 100 to 200 tons. Yet 
because of the numerous small tonnages coming on the 
market, weekly average bookings by mill representa- 
tives are running ahead of those for the corresponding 
period last year. The market for plates is quiet, with 
1.90c. on cars Pittsburgh the prevailing basis of prices. 
Standard shapes are openly quoted at 2c. on cars Pitts- 
burgh base, but offers are reported to have been made 
at slightly less. 


Coke.—By-product foundry coke producers in this 
territory report specifications against contracts as well 
as spot business as declining. Daily shipments from 
ovens are runn‘ng well below those of a year ago and 
slightly less than a month back. The average New 
England foundry has no sizable reserve stock of fuel 
and is taking in fresh coke in a hand-to-mouth manner 
owing to the more or less uncertainty as to future cast- 
ing requirements and because of the narrow margin of 
profit at which foundries are operated. Both the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. 
quote by-product foundry coke at $11.50 a ton deliv- 


ered in New England. 


Old Material.—Quotations on old material are hold- 
ing steady, a lack of real activity in business notwith- 
standing. Local dealers report mills willing to take on 
sizable tonnages at going prices, but yards and produc- 
ers of scrap are reluctant to sell, believing that prices 
will be higher. The supply of such material as borings 
and turnings as well as forged scrap 1s comparatively 
small, due to the comparative inactivity of metal work- 
ing shops, a contributing factor to the market s quiet- 
ness. Recent sales of heavy melting steel for shipment 
to eastern Pennsylvania points are reported at $11.50 
to $12 on cars, mostly $11.50, while $11 appears to be 
about the best price obtained for specification pipe. 
Short bundles of cotton ties sold at $10 and $10.25, 
while forged scrap was taken on the same basis. Roll- 
i i -e a better call than do machine shop 
ing mill borings have a 


turnings, consequently are firmer. The market for ‘Te 
olling rails is largely nominal due to inactivity. New 
: o interest in machinery 


England plants evince little or n 


ae 
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cast or stove plate and sales of railroad malleable are 
few and far between. 


The following prices are for gross ton s de 
vered consuming points: 
Textile cast : ; $20.00 to $20 
No. 1 machinery cast , 18.50 to 19.50 
N » 2 machinery cast 15.50 to 18.50 
Stove plates 12.00to 1250 
Railroad malleable 19.00 t 20 00 

The following prices are offered per gross t 
ts, f.0.b. Boston rate shipping points 
N 1 heavy melting steel $11.50 to $12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.00to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought pipe (l-in. in dian 

over 2 ft. long) ... os 11.00to 11.56 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical 10.50to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 8.75 to 9.00 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

ings 7.50 to 8 00 
Forged scr ip 10.00 to 10.2 
Bundled skeleton, long 8.50 to ».00 
Bundled skeleton, short 9.50 to 10.00 
Forged flashings 9.50 t 10.04 
Shaftings 7 17.00 to 17.50 
Street car axles 16.50 to 17.00 
Rails for rerolling 12.50 to 13.00 
Scrap rails 11.00 to 11.50 


St. Louie 


Pig Iron and Steel Dull—Coke Contracts 
Placed 


St. Louts, June 22.—The market for pig iron is 
dull and melters are showing no interest in their future 
requirements. Quotations are nominal and each sale 
is the result of dickering. St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. 
sold 2000 tons of foundry iron, of which 1500 was to 
a local melter for third-quarter delivery, and 4000 tons 
of basic for June and July delivery to a St. Louis 
melter. A Chicago interest which has been making 
low prices in this market sold 750 tons of foundry iron 
to a southern Missouri stove manufacturer and 600 
tons of foundry iron to a Quincy melter, both for third- 
quarter delivery. Inquiries are out for about 1500 tons 
of foundry iron. No sales of consequence of Southern 
iron were reported during the week. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
s follows having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicage $5.17 from Birmingham, al! 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granit:« 
City 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $22.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
2.25 ; 22.66 
Basic : 22.66 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
(rail) ‘ $22.67 to 23.467 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 2? 47 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 21.31to 21.81 


Finished Iron and Steel._-No new business in struc- 
tural steel was placed during the week and no projects 
requiring such material are pending. The Kalman 
Co., Chicago, will supply 300 tons of reinforcing bars 
for a cover for a settling basin in Quincy, Ill. The con- 
tract for the Y. M. C. A. building in St. Louis, which 
will require from 350 to 400 tons of reinforcing bars, 
was let to James Stewart Construction Co. Road con- 
tracts were let by the Missouri Highway Commission 
last week for 400 tons of reinforcing bars. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft stee! 
bars, 3.15c. per Ib.; fron bars, 3.15¢c.; structural! 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No 19 blue an 
nealed sheets, 3.90c No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 4,80c.; galvanized sheets, No 
28, 5.80c blank corrugated sheets, 4.95c.; galva 
nized. 5.95¢.: cold-rolled rounds, shafting and screw 
structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets 


stock, 3.95c.: ya 
3.85¢ tank rivets, % in. diameter and smaller, 70 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 0 per cent hot 


pressed nuts, squares, $3.50; hexagons, blank or 

tapped, $4 off list 

Coke.—Several important contracts for coke were 
made during the week, a plow company buying 7500 
tons and additional contracts totaled 1500 tons for de- 
livery within the next three or four months. These 
were placed with the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. Very 
little advance business is being done in domestic 


grades. 

Old Material—The only change in old material 
prices is in miscellaneous rails, which have advanced 
50e Both dealers and consumers are simply marking 
Dealers are buying small tonnages for shear 


time. : 
Railroad lists issued during the week include 


stock. 
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Canadian National, 2500 tons; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 7500 tons, and Wabash, 150 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 


St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

RE 4 Lag dx Suda) kde oe $14.00 to $14.50 
ee ee Pe ccc esen es cckws 17.50 to 18.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under... 24.00 to 25.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 30.00 to 30.50 
Cast iron car wheels .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy shoveling steel ......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

REE. ccc es bs EritaeHeonnese . 16.00to 16.50 
 ” —=E ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 18.00 to 18.50 

Per Ton 

Peeel De DOES asks 6 tee wews 15.00 to 15.50 
eee ee MO a cencte co caseeees 18.00 to 18.50 
i Oe oc cca endanaeaee 24.00 to 24.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 13.25 to 13.75 
No, 2 railroad wrought ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Coat Se RONG 6 cb ecaa ns aws 10.00 to 10.50 
a RO Fee eee ae 11.50 to 12.00 
ee eT. eee ere 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 machinery Cast .....sese% 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable 13.75 to 14.25 
Machine shop turnings s.00 to 8.50 


Champion bundled sheets 9.00 to 9.50 


Philadelphia 


Good Rate of Steel Buying — New 
Strength in Scrap Market 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—Steel buying continues at 
a surprisingly good rate—surprising in view of the 
nearness of July, which is generally conceded to be the 
dull month of the year both in steel bookings and in 
production. The leading Eastern independent steel 
company is operating at an average of about 60 per 
cent, which shows a slight decline since the first of 
the month, and prospects for July are for a still fur- 
ther decline. This company’s average rate is brought 
down, however, by very large plate capacity, which is 
employed at a much less percentage than other depart- 
ments of its plants. Buying maintains the same char- 
acteristics which have governed it for many weeks; 
that is, orders are small but there is enough of them 
to make a very fair total. 

Outside of the steel situation the market presents 
no very interesting phases. Pig iron buying has sub- 
sided, but new strength has appeared in the scrap 
market, where there are advances of at least 50c. a 
ton on several items. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a rather sharp falling 
off in the demand for pig iron, due perhaps to the fact 
that nearly all consumers, especially the larger ones, 
have covered their requirements for the third quarter, 
and in some instances until the end of the year. De- 
spite the fact that asking prices for foundry iron are 
now generally on the basis of $20.50, furnace, which is 
50c. a ton above the recent low point, there is no real 
strength in the market. While it is true that sellers 
are able to get $20.50 on the orders of average size, 
some buyers still insist on $20 and are getting it if 
the business they have to offer is attractive enough. 
There is no inquiry for basic, and until there is pro- 
nounced improvement in steel buying it is not likely 
that Eastern steel companies will need to buy new 
supplies. Small lots of low phosphorus have been 
sold at prices equivalent to $26, Philadelphia, for both 
foreign and domestic copper free iron. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rate varying from 
T6c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

FF Saree rrr re Te $20.76 to $21.63 

East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2. sil. 21.26to 22.13 

nat, Ts BGO. BA 2 occ eee scs ess 21.76to 22.63 

Virginia No, 2 plain, 1.7! f 


tw 
-1 
ou 
n 
- 


Sr Peer ae ee 28.67 to 29.17 
Virginia No, 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 29.17 to 29.67 
Basic delivery eastern Pa........ 21.50to 22.00 
Gray fOTrBS 2... 22s cecccesssesces 21.50to 22.00 
PERTAINS. «5 0 0 05 0 6H 0.686.588 6401s 22.00 to 22.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

BOGS) sa rvccsncrevecesvsecss es 23.00 to 24.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b. : 

TRPOEDD voi awk new es ocd verses 25.00 to 26.00 

Ferromanganese.—Small lots of ferromanganese 





‘hy 
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have been sold in the past week more numerously than 
in the several weeks preceding. The price remains 
unchanged and is firm, both domestic producer and im- 
porters quoting $115, furnace or seaboard. 

Billets.—On an inquiry for forging billets an East- 
ern mill quoted $40, Pittsburgh, and there seems to be 
no disposition here to go lower than that figure. Re- 
rolling billets, though not in demand, are nominally 
held at $35. 


Plates.—Eastern plate mills disclaim quotations of 
1.80c., Pittsburgh, though some admit having taken 
plate orders at 1.85c. The Philadelphia market is hold- 
ing fairly well at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, in that the ma- 
jority of orders are still being entered at that figure. 
As mentioned last week the low point of the market, 
1.80c., has appeared more frequently in the New York 
district than in the immediate Philadelphia district. 
Operations of Eastern plate mills are maintained at 
about the rate of recent weeks, which is around 50 per 
cent, although there is some variation in this, not all 
mills going at the same rate. One, in fact, has been 
averaging close to 75 per cent, while another has been 
under 50 per cent right along. 

Structural Material.—The average price on struc- 
tural shapes is 1.90c., Pittsburgh. This generalization 
is necessary because of the various ways in which 
shapes are being quoted. Some Eastern mills are 
quoting f.o.b. mill and are naming prices which would 
work back to an equivalent of less than 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh mills in trying to sell in this district 


find that they must quote 1.90c. to take any desirable 
tonnage. 


Bars.—Steel bars remain the outstanding tower of 
strength in the steel market, excepting of course pipe, 
which has held steady through several ups and downs 
of the market. Several fairly good tests of steel bars 
indicate that the market is firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, the 
only exception being on bars sold to railroads which 
have their own car shops. On such orders 1.90c. has 
been accepted by certain mills. The demand for bar 
iron is a little better and that commodity holds firm in 
price at 2.22c., Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—Both sellers and buyers of sheets are still 
in a quandary as to where to find the bottom of the 
market. With some makers registering a loss of sev- 
eral dollars a ton, and this is particularly true of blue 
annealed sheets, the mills continue to quote lower and 
lower. The initiative seems to come more from the 
sellers than from the buyers. The new low point on 
galvanized sheets is 4.10c., while on black 3.05c. has 
been quoted. Blue annealed has been holding fairly 
well at 2.30c. until within the last few days when a few 
orders have been taken at 2.25c. 

Warehouse Business. — Buying out of warehouse 
continues at a fairly good rate. Variations in prices 
still exist and competition is keen. We quote for local 
delivery as follows: 

‘ Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.90c S. 3 
iron bars (except bands), 2.900. to 3.100. po 
edge iron, .5.90c.; round edge steel, iron finished, 
1% x 2 in., 3.50¢. ; round edge steel planished, 
4.30¢. ; tank steel plates, 4 in. and heavier, 2.90c. to 
3.10c.; tank steel plates,  in., 3.05¢. to 3.25c. : blue 
annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage 3.50¢c.; black 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.55¢.: galvanized sheets, No. 28 
gage, 5.65c. ; square, twisted and deformed stee! 
bars, «.S0cC.; structural shapes, 2.80c. to 3.10c.: 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., $5.30c.; +-in. 5.50c. : 
spring steel, 5c.; rounds and hexagons, cold-rolled 
steel, 4.15c.; squares and flats, cold-rolled steel 
4.65c.; steel hoops, 4c. base: steel bands, No. 12 gage 


to ¥ in., inclusive, 3.75c.: rai 2 
és es , 3.75¢.; rails, 3.20c.; tool ste 
8.50c.; Norway iron, 6.50c. , ” 


Imports.—Pig iron came from five different coun- 
tries to this port last week as follows: From England, 
1452 tons; Luxemburg, 530 tons; India, 749 tons: 
Sweden, 100 tons; Germany, 350 tons. Steel shipments 
consisted of 572 tons of blooms from France, 427 tons 
of structural steel from Belgium and 41 tons of steel 
bands and hoops from Belgium. Other imports were: 
Manganese ore, from Gold Coast, Africa, 5575 tons; 
chrome ore, from Portuguese Africa, 1125 tons; iron 
ore from Spain, 200 tons, and iron ore from Germany 
531 tons. 

Old Material—After a brief lapse of weakness, the 
scrap market has taken on renewed strength and nearly 
all grades are firmer and some are 50c. a ton or more 
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higher than a week ago. A part of this strenet 
been derived from a recovery ia the olen on Bie 
eae rae y in the market at Pitts- 
& part is due to conditions in the East. Pur- 
chases of the leading Eastern steel company two weeks 
ago aggregated about 40,000 tons of heavy n dete 
steel, for which $16 was paid on a considerable. ae 
Brokers in covering on this material are paying $15 50. 
Sales to other consumers have ranged from $1 5 eee 
$16.50. Strength has developed in low phosphorus ph te 
scrap, couplers and knuckles, rolled steel wheels, No. i 
railroad wrought, bundled sheets te 


machine shop turn- 
ings for steel works and pipe scrap . 


We quote for delivery 


district as follows 7 = 

No. 1 heavy melting st $ 

Scrap rails ) "16 

Steel rails for rolling 17.50t 18 

No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 ind a -s 
under 3 .... 20.50to 21 

Couplers and knuckles °20.00to 20 

Rolled steel wheels 20.00 to 0.54 

Cast iron car wheels ; .. 17.00to 17.51 

No. 1 railroad wrought LS 0 t 19.4 

No. 1 vard wrought 17.00 t 17.5 

No. 1 forge fire an { 20 t 5 

Brndled sheets (for steel works) _ 

Mixed borings and turnings (for 


blast furnace use) : 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 
works use) 
Machine shop turnings (for 


12.00 to 13.00 


ing mill use) 1 Oto 14 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva , 

SOD! “s:450 seagads 14.50 to 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mill) 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 cast 17.50 to 18.04 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

plants) 16.50 ¢t 7 
Railroad grate bars 13.50to 14.6 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 13.50to 14.04 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 16.00to 1 
Shafting 22 00to 223.00 
Steel axles : ee .++ 23.00to 24.00 


Youngstown’s Tin Plate Mill in Chicas 
District 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 23.—The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has awarded contracts for the manufacture of 
24 hot mills for the new tin plate plant to be installed 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., to the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. Rolls will be 28 in. in diam- 
eter, among the largest and heaviest ever ordered for 
tin plate manufacture. 

The cold rolled mills for the Indiana Harbor Works 
will be furnished by the Hyde Park Foundry & Machine 
Co., Hyde Park, Pa. 

The United Engineering Co. will work off the Sheet 
& Tube order at its plants in the Youngstown district 
With this order and other business on hand, the com- 
pany will be enabled to operate at capacity for sev- 


eral months. 


High Sheet Production in May 


PITTSBURGH, June 23.—Preliminary sheet steel sta- 
tistics for May as published in THE IRON AGE of June 
18, are amply verified in the final calculations just re- 
leased. Production again in May ran high, amount- 
ing to 87 per cent of capacity of the companies report- 
ing. For the five months ending with May the pro- 
duction averaged almost “2 per cent of capacity. 

Unfilled orders at the end of May were down about 
64,000 tons compared with those at the end of April, 
but the order books of the companies reporting are 
heavier by almost 105,000 tons than a year ago. 

Sales in May were about 7400 tons less than in the 
month béfore but exceed those of May last year by 
about 60,000 tons. May shipments were about 30,000 
tons less than in April, but about 36,000 tons greater 


than in May last year. 


Cancel Proposed Southern Freight Rates 
93.-Proposed increased rates 


from Atlanta, Ga., and other 
la.. and New Orleans, La., 


WASHINGTON, June 
on iron and steel a : 
2 oints to Mobile, 4 

ect 2 aie by the railroads concerned, and as 
a result the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
week announced that proceedings to hold a hearing on 
the suspended tariff schedules have been discontinued. 
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May Postpone Readjustment of Freight 
Rates 


CHIcaGo, June 23.—The railroads are expected to 
ask a 90-day extension of time for the filing of tariffs 
in compliance with the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Jones & Laughlin case, un- 
der which a readjustment of rates from Pittsburgh 
and Chicago mills, respectively, to Indiana, southern 
Illinois points and St. Louis was recommended, After 
numerous conferences the carriers have failed to reach 
a basis of agreement as to how the new rates shall 
be applied under the mileage scale proposed. Some 
contend for a strict application of the scale from each 
point to every other point, while other lines 
ising the group principle. 


favor 


Buys Empire Rolling Mill at Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, June 23.—The plant of the Empire 
Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of black and 
galvanized sheets, has been purchased by A. W. Wheat- 
ley, investment banker, Lima, Ohio, and several asso- 
ciates, wha will reorganize and reincorporate the com- 
pany. The plant will pass to the new owners Aug. 1 
Part of the present organization will be retained, but 
D. R. James, secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager, will retire. 

Mr. Wheatley, formerly president of the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, is president of the Delphos Mfg. Co., 
Delphos, Ohio, manufacturer of roofing and other sheet 
metal products. It is stated that with the new own- 
ership about 50 per cent of the output of the Empire 
plant will be consumed by the Delphos company. The 
‘'ant of the Empire company includes six hot mills and 

ralvanizing pots. 


Large Machinery Contract with Soviets 


A contract involving more than $1,000,000 has been 
oncluded between the Owens Bottle Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturer of bottle making machinery, and the All 
Russian Syndicate of Silicate Industries (Prodasili- 
cate), the Amtorg Trading Corporation, New York, 
acting as agent for the syndicate. In addition to the 
purchase of a number of machines to be installed and 
operated under the supervision of the Owens company, 
the Prodasilicate secures all patent rights on this 
equipment for the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation, 165 Broadway, 
New York, active in the purchase of materials for ex- 
port to Russia, reports the shipment this month of a 
cargo of 1130 agricultural tractors and smaller lots of 
touring cars, trucks, motorcycles and oil well supplies 
valued at $1,200,000. Further purchases of agricul- 
tural equipment are being made. 


More Workers Busy in Detroit 


The Employers’ Association of Detroit announces 
that for the week ended June 16 a total of 239,855 
were employed in the plants of its members, this rep- 
resenting about two-thirds of the total employment 
in the district. This was a gain of 1408 over the pre- 
ceding week and, as compared with the corresponding 
week of 1924, an increase of 37,702. July will doubt- 
less show some decrease, however, a8 a number of 
manufacturers of motor cars are catching up with 
orders and are proceeding more cautiously in their 
manufacturing schedules, holding their inventories of 
materials to the lowest mark consistent with safety 

Last year the peak of production was reached early 
in April and by the close of that month shipments 
of raw materials and parts had practically been sus- 
pended. This is in sharp contrast with the present 
situation, which has been kept so well in hand that 
even during the “off” months of July and August 
automobile production will be of substantial propor- 
tions. Foundries producing motor castings are still 
operating at about the same rate as during the spring 


months. 
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Iron and Steel Products (Catload Lots) 
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Tank Plates 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill, base, per Ib . 1.90C 
F.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.... . 2.14c. to 2.20c. 


Structural Shapes 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, base, per Ib. 0 00 BC 
P.o.b. Chicago, base, POF ID... .cccccrcccccecccvecccces 2.20c. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib.............2¢. 
Soft steel bars f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.............2.10¢ 
Reinforcing steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib...... 2c. 
Rail steel bars, f.o.b. Chicago district mills, base, per lb.2.00c. 
Common iron bars, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.........2.00c. 
Refined iron bars, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib........ 3.00c, 
Common iron bars, eastern Pa. mill, base, per Ib........ 2.10c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
Re DI, ar: Ti. Ns 6.5 0's 5050006005000 000% 2.40c. 
ee ee ree eee 2.40c. 
Strips, 6 in. and narrower, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh..... 2.40c. 
Strips, 6 in. and wider, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh........2.20c. 
Strips, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago..........eeeeeeee. 2.50c, 
Bivepe, Wider Gham 6 im. ClORWO. 2.2 ccccccccccsesscece 2.40c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib. . 2.60c. 
Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib... .2.60c. 
Screw stock, base, per Ib., Cleveland..................2.65¢e. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill, base, per Ib..............3.00¢e. 
Strips, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib........... 3.50c. to 3.75c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills, base, per Ib......3.40c. to 3.50c. 
Strips, f.o.b. delivered Chicago, base, per Ib....3.80c. to 3.90c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills, base, per Ib............. 3.90¢ 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland) 


Pe: es I So eo oko he RO eb ee ed bale dene $2.65 
Galvanized nails, l-in. and longer, base plus........... 2.00 
Gaivanized nails, shorter than 1 in., base plus.......... 2.25 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 lb... error 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib......... ira bs ro et 
Sees WE, DRG: DOP TOS Bsc csicveccvctoccvscesccvves 3.50 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib...... itd ss 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib...........2e2ee0e0. 3.40 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg..........e5eeeseeee08 3.40 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Jb............0.0005:. 3.15 
a” PRCT ETT CCPC ETT eT Te 3.15 
Cement coated nails, base per count keg....... $1.90 to 2.00 


*Bale ties, carloads, to jobbers....75, 15 and 5 per cent off list 
*Bale ties, carloads, to retailers. ..75, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Woven wire fence, base, per net ton to retailers... .$64 to $65 
ey district mill prices are $2 per ton above the fore- 
going and Chicago delivered prices are $3 per ton above the 
prices f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Birmingham mill 
pe $3 a ton higher; Worcester, Mass., mill $3 a ton 
igher on production of that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills 
$2 a ton higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


*F.o.b. Cleveland. 
Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
(base) per Ib. 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh............... 2.25c. to 2.35c. 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mills, 
2.35c. to 2.45c. 


Bow Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 3.10c. to 3.20c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. .3.20c. to 3.30c, 
Galvanized 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 4.15c. to 4.25¢ 


No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. .4.25c. to 4.35¢. 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 3.10c. to 3.20c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. .3.25c. to 3.40c, 
Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 22 (base) per lb., f.o.b, Pittsburgh........ 4.15c. to 4.30c. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 (base) 8-Ib. coating, per Ib., f.o.b. mill. .4.60c. to 4.75c. 


Tin Plate 


Standard cokes, per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 

a a ie sae nee ee ese Ca bees OR GeeS Kes OS OEN $5.50 
Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Chicago district mills 5.60 
Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Elwood, Ind......... 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 

(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib. 20-lb. coating I. 
BONG ‘si cnasscacdau $11.20 | 25-Ib. coating I. 
8-Ib. coating I. C.... 11.50 | 30-lb. coating I. 
16-Ib. coating I. C.... 14.35 40-lb. coating I. 
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Rivets 
f l land mills, base, per 100 Ib., 
Large, f.o.b. P’gh and Cleve D $2.40 to $2.50 


Large, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per $00 Tice ccc nes was cees 2.65 
Small, f.o.b. Pittsburgh........++++:. 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Small, Cleveland ..... 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Small, Chicago ..<+«: 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Rails and Track Equipment 


(F.0.b.) 
Rails, standard, per groSS tOM.....+s-+eeeeeeees ccnens $43.00 
Rails, light, billet, base, per Ib.......++e++eees 1.70c. to 1.75c, 
Rails, light rai] steel, base, per Ib......-.+++++ 1.65c. to 1.70c. 
Spikes, ¥% in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... - $2.80 to $3.10 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib..... 3.00 to 3.35 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........- 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib.........- 3.90 to 4.25 
Tie plates, per 100 Ib... .... cece ee reeeeccvces 2.35to 2.40 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib......eeeeeeeeeeceee 2.76 


Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
‘annedses 45 19% % to %.....+11 +39 
B CO Becess 61 25% i hecho wes 22 
Re ee 56 O50 1D asvrenevess 28 11 
Ba see eeeeses 60 48% 1 tO 13§..00- 30 13 
Pi Sesnecns 62 50% | 
Lap Weld 
a ion caer 55 43% errr rr. 23 7 
Bee GO Bevece 59 Sete 1 Boe taceaceus 26 11 
7 ORE Bess 56 43% ee 28 13 
S G08 Fe.css BS 41% + OO Beisticn 26 11 
11 and 12... 53 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
i$ abn kas 6 41 CANE 1 3 RO Bisiceaas 61 50% 
oD Ais ieeis 47 30 % to Beccer +11 +54 
ak pe ta 53 42 e -sekavesase Gee 7 
(Aen ekans 58 47 Pere 12 
ie Re 60 49 5 WO Bihassce 30 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
BD : signceireninn 53 ME ieee 23 9 
Oe OR Oo. 57 46% | 2% to 4..... 29 15 
4% to 6..... 56 45% | 4% to 6..... 28 14 
© Rs cs cas 52 a 2 eG ee 21 7 
9 and 10.... 465 32% D @0 2hecsanm 16 2 
ll and 12.... 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts on steel pipe 
are increased (on black) by one point, with supplementary 
discount of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% points, 
with supplementary discount of 5 per cent. On iron pipe, 
both black and galvanized, the preferentials to large jobbers 
are 1, 5 and 2% per cent beyond the above discount. 

Notge—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain, Ohio. Chicago district mills have a base 2 points 
less. Chicago delivered base 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago district 
mills, the billing being from the point having the lowest rate 


to destination. 
Boiler Tubes 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh) 


Lap Welded Steel 
2 to 2 ine ibéé'eeawe 27 1 in, ee +18 
an GO Sek Me ceensace 37 1 to 1% in ssteceee @ 
2. Sar eee 40 2 to 2 Pe eetishenee — 2 
fh. fo eee 42% Bae Be Mlen ase ae seem 7 
See oe Gen wcs ewan 46 3% to 4% in...... ooo 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 fives extra ar 
‘ : e 
lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens on charcoal iron TH ng 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 


Cold Drawn 
NS achek oat aa @u'ett aie 60 IR aa a or nae ° 
1% and hs 6 Satins 62 3% WS Oe Mi cas heen i? 
Sea eee 4b e 6d ane Rae e ee bin 60 
2 and 2 es ahitig aia 31 
ae a 4%, 5 and 6 in....... 45 
Hot-Rolled 
2 fe eee 34 3 
oyp and 2% ins... Pee es ae 
WU hbGbs 686M oe vac ee 48 4%, 5 and 6 in....... 48 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 

s 8 less, er n 
ee es marie an standard. No cnt for Tannin 
cluding t. Sizes smaller tha 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechaninal A. & aiet 
an iscount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage 


sie saul Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
arbon under 0.30 base........ 
eeee Gh reat pee. .F ome ee 85 to 87 per cent off list 


Plus usual differentinis ard ‘cstrs’ >. 83 to 85 per cent off list 
@iscounte range —— and extra for cutting. Warehouse 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
Cents per Ft. 


2-in. O.D. 12 gage.... 14% | 2%-4 Cents per Ft. 

_ ee i gage... 1 3th. "OD. i oe: 3 

-in., DD, ane 1%-in. > eecece 

2%-in. OD. 12 gage.. 16 5M-in, OD § Base... 16 
-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 17 - 9 gage... 50 


5%-in. O.D. 9 Bage... 562 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
pe range Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron 5 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent see “ae 
ae Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron induwecherans 440 
esaba non-Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron... Be eo tenn 28 


High phosphorus iron, 51.50 per cent 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, cif. Phi adelphia or Baltimore 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 
ai cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian 9.50c. to 10c 
He ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron " 9.506e. 
anganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga 
on ee from the Caucasus............ 45c 
aa ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
gsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 . 
per cent concentrates.......... 


. € 3 sat wear dis $11.00 te 1.50 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48 per cent Cr.Os, a 


crude, per ton, c.i.f., Atlanti 
‘ , .f., Atlantic seaboard... 20.00 to 24.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates ” 
per Ib. of MoS, New York........... 65c. to 70¢ 


Coke and Coal 
(Per Net Ton) 


Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt 9.75 to $2.85 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville ceeumne, car : ie to 25 
Mine run steam coal, f.0.b. W. Pa, mines....... 1.50 to 2.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.0.b. W. Pa. mines....... 1.50to 1.75 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines........ 2.00 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines............ .. 1.35 to 1.40 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines..............+++ 1.40to 1.60 
Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, per ton..........+++:. $115.00 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 

Se re, ON TONE, cccicceseeedcaunes $110.00 to 115.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered......... $82.50to 85.00 
PUNT OOG: TO WOW GONE. cicccccesceccccse 145.00to 147.50 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal...... 1.00 


Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and up, 
60 to 70 per cent Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. 
PEE. cen cn Gacine avid Meek ane ddees oe 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
MOE BOM ccccvdscccccvevvcccecesececesve 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent.......+.++++: ; 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent.........+.++- 32.00 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $34.50 to $35.50; 11 per 
cent, $37 to $38; 12 per cent, $39.50 to $40.50; electric 
furnace ferrosilicon, 10 per cent, $38; furnace with an ad- 
vance of $1 per unit for material above 10 per cent. 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $24; 7 per cent, $24 to $25; 8 per 
cent, $25.50 to $26.50; 9 per cent, $27.50 to $28.50; 10 per 
cent, $29.50 to $30.50; 11 per cent, $32 to $33; 12 per cent, 


$34.50 to $35.50. 
Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, both 

gravel and No. 2 lump, per net ton, f.o.b. cs 

Illinois and Kentucky mines........+++++++ $17.50 to $18.00 
Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, e.1.f. 

Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton.......- 18.00 
Fluorspar, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98 per 

cent calcium fluoride, not over 2% per cent 


silica, per net ton, f.0o.b. Illinois and Ken- 
tucky Mines .....eseceeerereeersrececeres 32.50 
f.o.b, works: 

Fire tay High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ....-.+++++: $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
Maryland .....+--s++erees 48.00 to 50.00 43.00to 45.00 
GRO cccccceccosccecsccsens 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky ..--+-++eereeers 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
THinois ..cceeeeeeeeeeeres 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri ...--eeseeeereee 45.00 to 48.00 38.00 to 43.00 
Ground fire clay, per tOM...---++reeeeers 6.50to 7.50 

Silica Brick: 

Pennsylvania ....-++sseeseerresesseree® £0.09 
Chicago ee. ep eewaebaresenegeeshas 40.08 
Birmingham ....---«+eeesesrrreseterre® . 
Silica clay, Per tON..eeeceereceeeerreers 8.00to 9.00 
e Brick: 
a size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.)..--.---+-.+2+. 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.).-+--+++++++++" 40.00 
ee 48.00 


Standard size, per net ton 
Bolts and Nuts 


d, Birmingham and Chicago) 


'o.b, Pittsburgh, Clevelan 
a .60 and 10 per cent off list 


Machine bolts, small rolled threads. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 
0, 1 and 10 per cent off list 


d shorter, rolled threads, 
Carriage bolts, smaller an 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
1 sizes. .50 and 10 per cent off list 


ds, al 
Carriage bolts, cut threads 65 and 10 per cent off list 





AW ey rs NTA 


Other style heads. ‘ errr 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


20 per cent extra 


, are ane longer SN «wii 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
set-s ress : nuts, blank or tapped, square.......... 4c. off list 
‘-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons. .... 4.40c. off list 


I 
He 
Boe —_ t square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped. 4.10c. off list 
aE = = with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
-- nee with cold pressed nuts. ..45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
ashers ste ee eees Shae cb 6V Enos Cheaees 6c. to 5. 
“ b Chicago and Pittsburgh ; —— 
1€ discount on machine, carriage and lag bolts is 5 per 
— — oe cvs for less than car lots. On hot pressed 
and coid punched nuts the discount is 25 
than quoted above for less than car lots a a ee 
_ (Quoted with freight allow ith. 
Semi-fnined bee g owed within zone limits) 


vw in. and smaller, U. Ss. 8 80, 10 and & 
in. and ler, U. 8. S . 80, per cent off list 
ee ar a larger, { 8. 8. ...005. 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S - ine SS eae 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stree es % in and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in pa kages . 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk 7 ..- 80,10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
Swe DR csc cvdsacdinodémesascaios 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 
(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net | Per 100 Net 
S.A.E. U.S.8. | S.A.E U. 8.8. 
| 
i 


W-in. ...... $0.44 $0.44 -in. . - $2.35 2.40 

f-in. pineal 515 = .515 Fin base seo | R60 

nin. «1... -62 .66 , coces 6.55 6.80 
i. ¢edees .79 90 1%-l 

iy i senne 8.90 868.98 
2 - coedes 1.01 1.05 | SR coces 12.60 13.10 
* —~ eittet 1.38 143 06 | 1%-in. ..... 18.35 18.35 
rrr 1.70 1.73 Bit ear 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 
Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed within sone limits) 


Milled Cap SCFOWS......cccccccces 80, 10 and & per cent off list 


Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 10 per cent off list 


Milled headless set screws, cut thread, 
80 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 


Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. S. thread, 

5 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Upset hex. cap screws, 8S. A. E. thread, 

7 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent list 
Upest act MOFOWB ss cccccccccnsces 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
ens GORE bass bso ndcesescsbaeeneee 75 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
pes gross ton 


Rolling billets, 4-in. and over. 
Forging billets, ordinary... 


$23.50 to $35.00 
38.50to 40.00 
43.50to 456.00 





Forging billets, guaranteed 

Sheet bars . : 35.00 
Slabs . 33.50 to 35.00 
*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in 45.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than -in... $2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock. .......60seee05 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40........+. 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 6.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.76......... 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75.......+«+:+ 10.00 per ton over base 
Wire TOGR, GOOG. cc ccccccescecccescces 15.00 per ton over 
Skelp grooved, Per ID... .cccccccccccccesscecese 1.90. to Ze. 
Skelp, sheared, per ID....cccccsecccccccse .. «1.900, to Be. 
Skelp, universal, per Ib. wi 1.90c. to 2a. 

*Chicago mill base is $47. Cleveland mill base, $45 
Alloy Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or mill) 

S. A. E. 

Series Bare 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100*( 14% Nickel, 10 to 20 per ceat Carbon) ...$3.00 to $3.25 
2300 (39 Nickel) ..ccccccccceennwnnneeeenees 4.50to 4.76 
2500 (5% Nickel) ..cccccccecssecassecsesesee 6.00to 6.26 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ......«««eeeeeeeenees 3.50to 3.66 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ..... avai’ aie 6.60 
3300 (Nicke] Chromium) .........«+-- cocccses COS Dae 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ........-+sssee0e05 . 650to 6.76 
5100 (Chromium Steel) ......+«s+eeees- Sea 3.50 
5200°(Chromium Steel) .....-+escecncencnseee 7.50to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars)..... necoocse Ge Ene 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)....... 4.00to 4.26 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel)........ 3.50 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Carbon, 0.15 

Vamediem) ..cccccccccccscccccesees were» 4.2500 6.80 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium)........ name a 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum)..........-.. 4.26 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)........-+.. 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum)........ 4.75 to 6.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, forging —, 
The ordinary differential for coal drawn bars is ic. per 


higher. For billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. the price for ‘a 
ton is the net price for bars of the same analysis. For lets 


under 4 x 4-in. down to and includ 2%-in. squares, the 
price is $5 a gross ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by manufae- 





Bagie corriage — eee Trl 160, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
ae polts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .50 and 10 per cent off list turers to conform to 8. A. EB. system. 
1873 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
- Straits 
Copper, New York = Tin Lead Zine 
— (Spot) —__—__,, el ey 
Electro- New New St New St. 
June Lake ivtic® York York Louis York Louis 
17 13.7% 13.50 56.00 8.3214 8.00 7.35 7.00 
18 13.87% 13.62%4 56.12% 8.30 8.00 7.30 6.95 
19 13.871, 13.62%, 56.17% 8.25 7.90 7.30 6.95 
20 13.75 13.50 8.25 7.90 7.30 6.95 
22 13.75 13.50 56.12% 8.2 7.90 7.32% 6.97% 
23 13.708 13.50 56.50 8.25 7.90 4.00 7.00 
*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c, higher. 


New York, June 23. 

Copper has had an active week, with prices some- 
what stronger. The scarcity of spot tin has forced 
prices slightly higher on that metal, while both lead 
and zinc Lave shown an easier price tendency. 

Copper.—In the week ended last Thursday the cop- 
per market had one of its most active periods in 
months, but the activity ceased as suddenly as it 
started, and since Thursday the market has been very 
quiet, almost dull. Publication nearly two weeks ago 
of figures showing that stocks of copper at refineries 
had declined about 25,000 tons was the signal for re- 
newed interest in the market by buyers, who for some 
time had permitted their own stocks to go below nor- 
ma!. All of the larger consumers came into the market 
during the brief buying spell and the orders placed are 
variously estimated at 25,000 to 40,000 tons. In the 
opinion of some of the larger factors, the higher figure 
is somewhere near correct. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. bought 3,250,000 lb. and there were quite a 
few orders of 1,000,000 lb. or more. Most of the pur- 
chases were to cover immediate and July require- 
ments, there being very little bought for August. This 
fact makes producers feel rather confident that the 
strength of the market will be fairly well maintained, 
as even the consumers who have just bought will have 
to come into the market again soon. The bulk of the 
sales was made at prices ranging from 15.62%c. to 
13.75c. per lb., delivered. At the height of the buy- 
ing the principal producers advanced quotations to 
13.8714c., but only a little business was done at this 
level, and in the quietness which followed the rise the 
price sagged back to 13.75c. Today there were indica- 
tions that at least one seller was willing to take 13.70c. 

Tin.— Scarcity of spot tin has held the market in a 
fairly firm position throughout the past week. Sales 
during the business week, Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
were about 500 to 600 tons. On Monday of this week 
there were purchases of 300 to 350 tons by consumers 
and today there was good business, about 300 to 400 
tons changing hands. Spot Straits sold at 56.50c. to- 
day; for July and beyond the price was 56c. to 56.12%%c. 
Most of the tin arriving in this country is to apply on 
contracts, and comparatively little unsold tin is arriv- 
ing. This makes for strength in the spot market. 
While there is a fairly good supply of Chinese tin, 99 
per cent, there is virtually no call for it even at prices 
le. per lb. under that quoted on spot Straits. London 
prices are lower than a week ago, spot standard being 
quoted at £252 5s., according to today’s cables, future 
standard at £254 7s. 6d., spot straits at £254 12s. 6d. 
and the Singapore price is £256 10s. 


Lead.—Following the reduction last week by the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. from 8.40c. to 8.30c., 
New York, lead has been quiet. While the price of the 
leading interest remains at 8.30c., quotations of 8.25c. 
in the outside market have given an appearance of 
weakness. Buying is in such small volume that the 
market presents no unusual features, 


Zinc.—Prices of zinc have been a little soft during 
the week but strengthened slightly at the beginning of 
this week on news of a strike in Belgium. Although 


this news is unconfirmed it may explain, if true, the 
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increase in export inquiries which the leading producers 
have noticed. This prospective export buying is the 
sole new feature. Domestic consumers show only ordi- 
nary interest in the market and are continuing their 
policy of buying frequently in small lots. Today’s price 
was 7.35c., New York, although 7.30c. is the figure at 
which possibly business could be done. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel remains at 34c. per Ib., shot 
nickel is unchanged at 35c. Electrolytic nickel, 99.75 
per cent, is quoted at 38c. 

Antimony.—Chinese metal for spot delivery is 
quoted at 16.50c., while for July the asking price is 
generally 16.75c. These prices are for delivery at New 
York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—There is no change in the price of 
aluminum, virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, remain- 
ing at 27c. to 28c. per lb., delivered. 

Old Metals.—The market is again uncertain and 
trading is slow. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows 
in cents per lb.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible ............ 13.25 
Copper, heavy and wire .......ccceccvees 12.00 
Copper, light and bottoms ......... 10.75 
Heavy machine composition ........... 10.00 
Re eA re ar etre eer 8.25 
ORE es en aie amie tiie Re oe 7.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . 9.00 
No. 1 vellow rod brass turnings ........ 9.00 
Lead, heavy ace an Ow Sn Le 8.00 
ON Pe er eee er, ee ee Cee 6.75 
Zine i de decker ee eee abs ae ba ae aearere 5.00 
Cee Re. i ccc mean e beads eeaantaes 19.00 
Sheet aluminum wien hg ire lane's eee on Ae 


Chicago 

JUNE 23.—The metals are quiet and prices show 
little change. Among the virgin metals zine has ad- 
vanced while prices on copper, tin, lead and antimony 
are unaltered. Old metal prices are unchanged. We 
quote, in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.87%c.; tin, 57c.; 
lead, 8.40c.; zinc, 7.40c.; in less than carload lots, 
antimony, 19c. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.50c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9.25c.; red brass, 8.25c.; yellow brass, 7.25c.; 
lead pipe, 6.75c.; zinc, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 30c.; tin foil, 
37c.; block tin, 42c.; all buying prices for less than 
earload lots. 


Canadian Scrap Market Dull 


TORONTO, ONT., June 23.—Trading in iron and steel 
scrap continues dull. Melters show a preference for 
small tonnages for immediate needs and, despite the 
fact the dealers in Toronto and Montreal are ready to 
close contracts for third quarter, business on future 
account remains slow. No improvement is reported in 
foundry activities, the majority of which are operating 
between 40 and 60 per cent. Electric furnace operators 
are taking in small shipments, but the demand from 
this quarter has not reached anything like the demand 
of two or three years ago. Some business is being done 
7 scrap for export, the bulk of which goes to the 

nited States. Juri 2 fise year i 
5 ates. During the fiscal year, ended with 
March last, iron and steel scrap exports from Canada 
were 65,320 tons, which compares with 89,269 tons for 
the corresponding period a year ago, and 169,966 tons 
exported during the twelvemonth ending with March 
1923. While dealers have made purchases slightly be- 
low listed prices, none have shown any tendency to 
reduce their buying price lists, and it is now stated 
In some quarters that any change is likely to be 


shi = , ; up- 
ward. ealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Toronto Montre: 
Steel _ turnings te ee $9.50 Sate 
Machine shop turnings....... 9.50 : 9.00 
Wrought pipe 7.00 1 
Rails 11 35 
. 00 2 
No. 1 wrought scrap 12.00 72 
Heavy melting steel 11.00 11.00 
Steel axles 7 
‘ Leal s a gibee btin'e oO 17.00 7.00 
Axles, wrought iron 19.00 onan 
Net Tons 
Standard car wheels. . 5 5 
Malleable scrap tak hes a ; 7 : ‘ : 13:00 1500 
are POE. iw hh Celso les 13.00 13.00 
NO. Ll machinery eo . 7 6 
hinery cast 17.00 16.00 








or 
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George M. Verity, president American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, was honored at the commence- 
ment exercises of Miami Universit: Oxford, Ohio ee 
having the honorary degree of doctor of laws con- 
ferred on him. | 


B. P. Wheeler has resigned as assistant to Abra-/ 


ham Korns, general Superintendent the Portsmouth. | 


Ohio, works, Wheeling Stee] Corporation. Mr. Wheeler } 


has become associated with the Lackawanna works 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Clarence E. Walkley, long identified with the hard- 
ware trade, has been appointed sales manager of the 
Merriam Mfg. Co., Durham, Conn., manufacturer of 
steel cash, bond and office boxes. He was previously 
with the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. and H. D. Smith 
& Co. 

John T. Boll, who has been assistant manager in 
the wire sales division, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
has been appointed manager of that division, 

Ernest Twigg, mechanical superintendent Landers, 
Frary & Clark Co., New Britain Conn., will sail on 
July 4 for England, France, Belgium, Germany and 
Holland. 

John A, Denholm, vice-president Wickwire Spencer 

f | 
Steel Corporation until its reorganization, and since 
then in charge of sales of hardware products, has re- 
signed. He had been with the company and its prede- 
cessor, the Wright Wire Co., during the past 26 years. 
Mr. Denholm has not announced his plans for the fu- 
ture. 

Fielder I. Hiss, formerly of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co., has joined the organization of the Triumph Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati, as chief engineer and assistant 
sales manager. He has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in the motor field. He was born in Balti- 
more and was educated abroad, graduating from Fins- 
bury College, London, England, in 1902 as an electrical! 
engineer. His first connection with the industry was as 
assistant to Silvanus P. Thompson. Later he was de 
signing engineer for Johnson & Phillips, London. Re- 
turning to this country in 1906 with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, he was engaged 
in development work in the railroad power and indus 
trial division until 1913, when he joined the Crocker 
Wheeler Co. as assistant chief engineer, becoming as- 
sistant to the late Dr. Wheeler and finally manager of 


the small motor department. 


H. R. Rowland has been appointed Pittsburgh dis- 
trict sales manager, A. M. Byers Co., succeeding S. K. 
Turner, who resigned recently. Mr. Rowland has been 
identified with the A. M. Byers Co. for the past 10 
years all of that time in the general sales office 


Pittsburgh. 


in 


W. B. McSkimmon as been chosen president of 
the Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., succeeding the 
late J. A. McGregor. Mr. McSkimmon was one of 
the founders of the company and has been an ex- 
ecutive in it since it was formed 20 years ago. 


A. R. Kelso, formerly nnelee: a 
tion of the Hudson Motor Car Uo., Detres ’ "lids | 
appointed works manager of the Muskegon ( Mich. 
plant of the Continental Motors 


Corporation. 


_ (Ee : 
E. J. Fullam, secretary-treasurer, and W. Ft lomer, 
ell: service manager of the Fellows Gear 
sailed June 9 on the Aqui- 


g England, France, Ger- 


general sales and é : 
Shaper Co. Springfield, Vt., s 
tania on a business trip coverin 
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many, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy They expect 
to return atout the second week in August. . . 

Dr. Wheeler P. Davey, of the research laboratory 
eneral E-ectric Co., will deliver a series of lectures 
nm “Crystal Structure and Its Applications” at the 
summer session of the graduate school in the physics 
department of the University of Michigan. Laboratory 
W rk will include the use of a Ge neral Electric crys- 
tallographic equipment, by which crystal structure is 
determined through X-ray analysis. Dr. Davey con- 


ducted a course in this work at the graduate hool of 


{ 


Jonn , ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
Pennsylvania State College last summer. 


Harry B. Parker, vice-president Albion Ma eable 
Iron Co., has been honored in the naming a hote 
to be Known as Parker Inn, for the construction of 
which the citizens of Albion. Mich., recently raised 
$275,000. The neighboring city of Lansing is shortly 

build a hotel at a cost of $1,000,000. which will be 
named for R. E. Olds, automobile manufacture? Ho) 
and, Mich., recently opened its new hotel, “The Warm 
Friend Tavern,” named in recognition of its larzest 
dustry, the Holland Furnace Co. 


G. W. Eichhoff, formerly district manger i: arg 
of the ¢ hicago office of the Cleveland electric tramral 
division of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering (Co.. 
Wickliffe, Ohio, has been appointed sales specia ist in 
charge of tramrail sales to the ceramic and paper in- 
dustries. H. T. Florence was appointed speciaiist in 
the rubber industry 


Thomas W. Oberhauser, Pittsburgh district sales 
manager Wheeling Steel Corporation. until May 1, 
when the companay consolidated its Pittsburgh office 
with the Wheeling district sales office, has been ap 
pointed assistant manager of the pipe sales division, 
with headquarters in Wheeling. 


J. A. Henry has been appointed Detroit district 
manager of sales, Wheeling Steel Corporation, succeed 
ng J. O. Tucker, who recently was promoted to the po- 
sition of assistant general manager of sales, with head 
juarters in Wheeling. Mr. Henry was in the Detroit 
office as assistant to Mr. Tucker. Previously he had 
ween with the Warren Iron & Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, 
ind before that with the American Rolling Mill Co. and 


the Whitaker-Glessner Co. 


Robert E. Clingan has been elected president of the 
Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio, of which he has been 
the operating head for six years. W. S. Quinlan, Cleve- 
land, was elected vice-president, and C. G. Steinbicker 
secretary-treasurer. Control of the Bock company was 
held for several years by the Standard Parts Co 
through common stockholders. A reorganization was 
effected when the latter was liquidated 


J. Leonard Replogle sailed for Europe recently and 
will remain for some weeks on the Continent, returning 


in August. 


Charles A. Haines, Dodge-Haley Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., was reelected president of the New England Iron 
and Hardware Association at the annual meeting held 
Thursday evening at Young’s Hotel, Boston, and Edward 
R. Brayton, Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence 
R. Ss vice-president. The following constitute the board 
f directors: Charles A. Adams, John B. Varick (o., 
Manchester, N. H.: C. D, Alexander, Emery, White 
house Co., Portland, Me.; R. M. Boutwell, Standard 
Horseshoe Co., Boston; William H. Bowe, Herrick Co., 
Boston: F. Marsena Butts, Butts & Ordway Co., Bos- 
ton; E. R. Drayton, Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., 
Providence, R. L.; Franklin E. Bragg, N. H. Bragg & 
Sons., Bangor, Me.; Frank F. Chase, Chase, Parker & 
Co.. Boston: G. M. Condon, Condon & Carpenter Co., 
Providence, R. L; M. B. Damon, Fitchburg Hardware 
Co. Fitchburg, Mass.; Clarence C, Dodge, George F. 
Blake Mfe. Co., Cambridge, Mass.; George M. Gray. Pe 
ter Gray & Son, Inc., Cambridge; Charles A. Haines, 


ee 


ee 
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Dodge-Haley Co., Cambridge; Charles W. Henderson, 
Arthur C. Harvey Co., Boston; Robert H. Sanderson, 
E. P. Anderson Co., Cambridge. George J. Mulhall 
was reelected treasurer and clerk of the association. 


Walter Wood, of R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, 
returned recently from a stay of some weeks in Europe. 


J. Kent Smith, who removed to the United States a 
few weeks ago after many years’ residence in Sheffield, 
England, has established a metallurgical consulting 
office in Detroit, his address being 8100 Jefferson Ave- 
nue E. One of his recent undertakings is in connection 
with molybdenum and molybdenum steel. 


James Craig, tormerly connected with the Charles 
Walnsley Co., Quebec, Canada, recently was appointed 
foundry superintendent of the Busch-Sulzer Brothers- 
Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis. 

L. P. Ross, vice-president Replogle Steel Co., Whar- 
ton, N. J., sails from New York early in July and will 
spend two or three months in Great Britain and Con- 
tinental countries, his itinerary including trips to a 
number of iron and steel manufacturing centers. 

Henrik Owensen has been appointed chief engineer 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
succeeding Klaus Sollie, who died April 19. Mr. 
Owensen had been assistant chief engineer of the 
company. 

Robert Bentley, Youngstown, Ohio, president Ohio 
Iron & Steel Co., a holding concern, and a director in 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has been elected 
president of the Community Corporation, the govern- 
ing agency for 30 charitable and philanthropic or- 
ganizations at Youngstown. He succeeds as president 
Henry M. Garlick, identified for many years with the 
industrial development of the Mahoning Valley. 


Norris J. Clarke, president Lake Erie Bolt & Nut 
Co., Cleveland, will sail for Europe June 27, and will 
spend two months in England, Scotland and France, 
devoting his time to both business and pleasure. 


Charles M. Bullard, who has had long experience 
as paper mill engineer, has been appointed representa- 
tive in central and northwestern Wisconsin by the 
Uehling Instrument Co., maker of power plant instru- 
ments. His office will be at 912 Washington Street, 
Appleton, Wis. 


C. H. Hobbs, vice-president Detroit Seamless Steel 
Tube Co., Detroit, recently bought by J. W. Hubbard, 
becomes president and general manager, succeeding A. 
A. Templeton. Mr. Hubbard, as noted in THE IRON AGE 
of June 11, is chairman of the board. Otherwise the 
organization remains the same. Mr. Hobbs, born in 
Indianapolis in 1882 and educated in Chicago, has been 
in the steel business since he left school in 1901. From 
then until 1907 he was connected with steel companies 
in Chicago. In 1908 he went with the Chicago district 
office of the Lackawanna Steel Co., remaining until 
1917, when he became Detroit district sales manager for 
the Lackawanna company. He joined the Detroit Seam- 
less Steel Tube Co. in 1922. 

Elliott A. Allen has been appointed district manager 
of sales for the Timken Roller Bearing Co. in New 
England territory. His office will be at 1107 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. 


N. M. Rice, for the past five years purchasing agent, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, has been 
made a vice-president of that corporation, in charge 
of purchases and stores. 


George A. Moriarty, Cambridge, Mass., mechanical 
superintendent New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, with headquarters at Boston, has been made 
general mechanical superintendent, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn. F. E. Ballda succeeds Mr. Moriarty. 
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JoHN H. HAYWARD, remembered as the “father of 
automatic buckets,” founder of the Hayward Co., maker 
of buckets, 50 Church Street, New York, died at 
Teaneck, N. J., on June 
14. He was born in New 
York in 1847. After 
graduating from a _ mili- 
fary school he spent sev- 
eral years in banking and 
was a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 
In about 1873 he moved to 
Staten Island, where a 
fast friendship grew with 
Dr. Johnson, an inventor, 
the outcome of which was 
the development of the 
first automatic bucket. 
Later the Manhattan 
Dredging & Elevating Co. 
was formed and Mr. 
Hayward became its gen- 
eral manager. When the 
company went out of busi- 
ness he engaged in build- 
ing buckets himself. The 
first Hayward bucket was 
known as an “orange peel” and was built in a shop lo- 
cated on Washington Street, New York. This and other 
types designed by Mr. Hayward were so successful that 
contractors immediately adopted them and since that 
time their field of usefulness has broadened until today 
they are found in remote corners of the world and play 
a prominent part in practically every industry. At the 
time of his death Mr. Hayward was vice-president and 
treasurer of the Hayward Co. and a member of the 
Engineers’ Club and the Machinery Club, New York. 
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J. H. HAYWARD 


E. A. UPSTILL, aged 63, president Keystone Coal & 
Coke Co., Cleveland, died at his home in Cleveland 
Heights, June 16, following a short illness. 


e 


CHARLES S. ARMSTRONG, auditing accountant of the 
Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa., tank manufac- 
turer, died at his home in that city on June 19 


P. J. BECKER, aged 55, president Just Right Mfg. 
a en dropped dead at a Scranton, Pa hotel 
June 16, 8 


WILLIAM CLASMANN, noted mechanical engineer and 
inventor of refrigerating machinery, died at his home 
in Milwaukee on June 16 at the age of 60 years He 
formerly Was associated with the DeLaverne Refri er- 
ating Co. and the Vilter Mfg. Co. and for 15 fees 
was chief engineer Pabst Brewing Co. Milwaukee re- 
tiring in 1915 to engage in the general sal ineer 
ing business, ee 


HENRY C. EBERT, formerly president of the Ci 

cinnati Car Co., Cincinnati, died suddenly in Chi “f 
on June 9. He had been a resident of the latt ae 
since 1914. He is survived by his widow Sa 
Senate. q s ow and one 


Automobiles exported from the Unite 
the last five calendar years to six ant north 
Europe aggregated 70,487 cars, valued at $55,827 029. 
This represents 11.1 per cent of the total Ameri 
exports of 635,464 cars in those five years Th ys 
tinations included Denmark, Norway Sweden Bel; a 
Holland and Germany. The largest exports t ‘ean 
six countries occurred in 1928, but the lar os total 
exports to world markets occurred in 1924 ‘ee 
to Commerce Reports. — 


States in 
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livered consumers this country at 
a ton less than British makers ask. 


quite 20s. ($4.86) 


Only the Rail Mills Are Active 


It is, however, in the heavy steel trades ‘ 
greatest effect is being felt. owing to an via 
nation at. the shipyards throughout the country, and 
for this reason naturally plate rollers are hard up for 
business. Rail mills are busy in some 
the energetic programs of the railroad companies, the 
London, Midland & Scottish Railway having placed 
orders for 40,000 tons of rails and accessories, while 
a welcome feature is the securing of 25,000 tons of 
80-lb. rails for South Africa. 

Considerable interest has been displayed in this 
latter connection. It was reported originally that 
150,000 tons was sought in anticipation of the forma- 
tion of an International Rail Syndicate, but since this 
has not yet matured, South Africa withdrew the in- 
quiry and replaced it with a much smaller tonnage, 
part of which has gone to British works, while about 
18,000 tons of 60-Ib. rails is expected to go to Belgium. 
The general British price on 80-lb. rails is £8 10s. 
($41.30) f.o.b., but this order is said to have been taken 
at about £6 12s 6d. ($32.20), f.o.b., which is a very big 
drop. 


cases, 


owing to 


TRADE INCREASINGLY DULL 


French Export Market Quiet—Semi-Finished 
Steel Somewhat Active 


PARIS, FRANCE, June 12.—The market is again com- 
pletely swayed by exchange. In the meantime inland 
trade is extremely quiet and not much better for ex- 
port, where prices, both in British currency and in 
francs, still are falling. 

Pig Iron.—Phosphorous pig iron is quiet. Founders 
are going to the extreme limit of their supplies before 
passing orders. The O. S. P. M. has forbidden any 
sale for July. Inland prices are unchanged; within the 
last few days quotations f.o.b. Antwerp read: 335 to 
340 fr. ($16.50 to $16.75) for pig iron No. 3. 

Hematite quotations decrease from week to week; 
for heavy tonnage dealings are closed around 405 to 
410 fr. ($19.95 to $20.20) per ton at works; below 200 
tons there is an increased rate of 5 fr. (25c.), 10 fr. 
(50c.) and even 15 fr. (75c.). In the Center region sales 
have been made at 415 fr. ($20.45) delivered; export 
is slightly better toward Italy. 

Semi-Finished Products.—This is the best of all 
the markets; new inland orders, however, are neither 
numerous nor very important. For export, British 
buying proposals are always lower, but both Lorraine 
and Luxemburg sellers are much less disposed to grant 
concessions. In spite of this, prices are lower. Quote. 
tions, basic steel: blooms, £4 17s. to £4 17s. 6d. (958.57 
to $23.69); billets, £5 1s. 6d. to £5 2s. ($24.66 to $24.78) ; 
largets, £5 4s. to £5 4s. 6d. ($25.27 to $25.39). Some 


gi ‘lets have been sold to the Midlands at £6 
Belgian billets an eb 


($29.16) delivered and some largets 

$29.96). 
m Rolled Steels.—Transactions cover only resupplying 
and do not require heavy tonnage. Inland basis 


ices ¢ >t modified. Merchant steel has been sold 
ogee tes anus for 5000 kg. round bars of 
50-mm. (2-in.) diameter in “A” steel, 4 to 5 m. (13 to 
16 ft.) long, at 70.40 fr. per 100 kg. (L5te. per at 
6000 kg. square bars of 100 mm. (3.937 in.) in 


steel, 3 to 6 m. long, at 75.40 fr. per 100 kg. (1.66c), 


delivered Center. Export business is slack. Belgium, 
however, maintains its rates and Lorraine and Luxem- 
burg are less disposed to grant concessions. Beams 
are quoted: f.o.b. Antwerp, £5 5s. 6d. ies = ; oe 
i 5 5 12 o 1.22c.). 

): bars, £5 11s. 6d. to £0 12s. (1.21e. 2 
° ee ae State Railroads have asked for 5000 


tons rails in “R” steel, 46 kg. per meter (92 Ib. per 
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yard), delivery before Feb. 28, 1926, at latest, and in 
measure of the needs of the railroad. The lowest price 
tendered was 517.85 fr. ($25.52), at works Volklingen 
(Sarre). Other bids range from 524.05 fr. ($25.82) 
to 580 fr. ($28.57). It is not known yet who will get 
the order, as it is necessary first to calculate the freight 
to the point of use, 

Sheets.—Sales conditions are unchanged. For heavy 
sheets, and for orders of above 50 tons, quotations in 
the Center region: 5 mm. (No. 6% gage) and above, 
(6 to 80 fr. per 100 kg. (1.67c. to 1.76c. per lb.); 4 mm, 
(No. 9 gage) and over, 84 to 86 fr. (1.85¢c. to 1.89¢.); 
2mm. (No. 14 gage) and for 20 tons, 101 fr. (2.22¢.); 
less than 2 mm., 112 fr. (2.46c.); 1.5 mm. (No. 16% 
gage), for 5 tons, 113.60 fr. (2.50c.); deliveries in three 
months for sheets of 2 mm. and below, less than two 
months for sheets of 3 mm. (No. 11% gage) and above. 
For export, f.o.b. Antwerp, in basic steel, 5 mm. sheets 
and above, £6 13s. to £6 14s. (1.45c. to 1.46¢.); 4 mm., 
£6 18s. 6d. to £6 19s. (1.50c. to 1.51¢.); 3 mm., £7 8s. 6d. 


to £7 4s. (1.55. to 1.56¢.); 2 mm., £8 12s. 6d. to £8 15s. 
(1.87c. to 1.90c.); 1.5 mm., £9 12s. 6d. to £9 15s. (2.09¢e. 
to 2.12c.); 1 mm, (No. 20 gage), £9 17s. 6d. to £10 


(2.14e. to 2.17¢.); % mm. (No. 26 gage), £11 17s. 6d. 
(2.57¢c. to 2.60c.); large flats, £6 12s. 


to £12 6d. to 
£6 13s. 6d. (1.44¢c. to 1.45¢.). 
Foundry.—Only the works making specialties con- 


tinue occupied; others look for work, often in vain. 
A foundry of the West has taken an order for 27,500 
tons of 100-mm. (3.937 in.) cast iron water pipe at 
105.50 fr. per 100 kg. ($52 per gross ton). 


MARKET DISORGANIZED 


Exchange Situation Worries Belgian Iron and 
Steel Makers 


BRUSSELS, BeLGiuM, June 5.—The Belgian metal- 
lurgical market seems quite disorganized by fluctua- 
tions of foreign exchange and by the economic and po- 
litical developments. As in France, the rise of sterling 
has not stimulated foreign demand, so that prices, 
whether in British currency or francs, tend to de- 
crease, with the exception of pig iron. Business has 
not been quite slack, a number of speculators having 
had to cover themselves; the bigger works have work 
for the next six or eight weeks. Lorraine competition 
seems to have lost its sharpness and Luxemburg works 
have more or less maintained their prices. 

Wages.—After having taken back their acceptance 
for the decrease of 5 per cent as of May 1, and again 
made their threat of a strike, in a number of firms of 
the Charleroi Basin the men had hoped to intimidate 
the employers. These latter immediately answered by 
posting a lockout bill for June 16, and the works threat- 
ened by the strike are taking the necessary dispos?- 
tions to stop their furnaces. This firm and decided at- 
titude has had the effect that the threatened strike 
has been held back until June 15. 

Pig Iron.—The tension of change has made a slight- 
ly firmer tone of frane quotations; British offers re- 
main low; nevertheless, they have a tendency to meet 


the prices of Lorraine and Luxemburg sellers. Bel- 
gium asks very nearly the same rates. Pig iron No. 3 
Basic 


is quoted at 337.50 to 340 fr. ($16.42 to $16.54). 
iron is hard to obtain in Belgium, yet a few foreign 
offers come up around 330 to 332.50 fr. ($16.06 to 
$16.18). 

Semi-Finished Products—Market is stationary. 
London does not accept the Antwerp rates, though 
they have decreased once more this week. Lorraine 
and Luxemburg alone compete for orders at following 
prices: blooms, 465 to 470 fr. ($22.62 to $22.87) or #4 
17s. 6d. to £4 18s.; billets, 495 to 500 fr. ($24.08 to 
$24.33) or £5 2s. to £5 2s. 6d.; largets, 510 to 515 fr. 
($24.80 to $25.05) or £5 4s. to £5 4s. 6d. 

Iron.—This department is completely slack and de- 
pressed. The stream of orders is quite insufficient to 
keep the works occupied, with the result that the 
greater part of them stop work several days per week. 
Prices are weak, around 560 to 580 fr. ($27.25 to 
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$28.22) inland; £5 12s. 6d. to £5 13s. 6d. ($27.34 to 
$27.58) export, for No. 3. For No. 4, prices remain 
extremely high, for satisfactory grades are rare; quo- 
tations on the home market: 750 to 775 fr. (36.50 to 
$37.70); for export, £7 7s. 6d. ($35.85). 


Finished Steel.—Hesitating, with prices nominal. 
Belgium shows more resistance than Lorraine, which, 
as well as Luxemburg, are less disposed to grant new 
concessions. It is supposed that the stabilization point 
will be around £5 10s. f. o. b. Antwerp. For. beams 
the inland price is 510 fr. (1.11c. per lb.) and for ex- 
port, £5 7s. (1.16c. minimum). Bars are quoted at 
540 fr. (1.17c.) or £5 12s. Rods have fallen to £6 5s. to 
£6 5s. 6d. (1.36c. to 1.37c.), as well as wire rods, quoted 
at £6 1s. to £6 2s. ($29.40 to $29.64). 


Sheets.—Market is weak and prices discussed are 
nominal. French and German competition give the 
tone to the market in Antwerp. The medium weights 
are somewhat more resisting, but light sheets are less 
well disposed. Inland quotations for sheets of 5 mm. 
(No. 6% gage) and above: 660 to 665 fr. (1.43c. to 
1.44c.); sheets of 3 mm. (No. 11% gage), 715 to 727 fr. 
(1.55¢. to 1.58¢.); sheets of 2 mm. (No. 14 gage), 840 
to 850 fr. (1.82c. to 1.85c.); sheets of 1.5 mm. (No. 16% 
gage), 920 fr. (2c.); sheets of 1 mm. (No. 20 gage), 970 
to 980 fr. (2.11c. to 2.13c.); sheets of 0.5 mm. (No. 26 
gage), 1100 to 1125 fr. (2.89c. to 2.44c.).  F.o.b. 
Antwerp, sheets of 5 mm. and above are quoted: £6 14s. 
to £6 15s. (1.45c. to 1.46c.); sheets of 4 mm., £6 19s. 
6d. (1.51c.); sheets of 3 mm., £7 3s. 6d. to £7 5s. (1.55c. 
to 1.57c.); sheets of 2 mm., £8 15s. (1.90c.) ; sheets of 1.5 
mm., £9 15s. (2.12c.); sheets of 1 mm., £10 (2.17c.); 
sheets of 0.5 mm., £12 2s. 6d. (2.60c. to 2.63c.). 


Scrap.—Market is weak, transactions rare and 
prices nominal. Heavy scrap is quoted 300 to 310 fr. 
($14.60 to $15.08) ; scrap for open-hearth furnaces, 290 
to 295 fr. ($14.11 to $14.35); serap for blast furnaces, 
260 to 270 fr. ($12.65 to $13.14); shavings, 215 to 225 
fr. ($10.46 to $10.95); old mechanical pig iron, first 
choice 350 to 370 fr. ($17.03 to $18). 


CONDITIONS NOT GOOD 


Iron and Steel Industry in Luxemburg 
Languishing 


LUXEMBURG, June 5.—The situation of the market 
did not improve during April; the wavering observed at 
the beginning of the month has progressed steadily, 
bringing with it a noticeable depression on the quota- 
tions. The prospect of a rise in wages, in the price of 
coal and coke, the uncertainty prevailing with regard 
to the economic and politica! matters, have strength- 
ened the customers’ hesitation, although there are 
some really pressing needs for buying. Concessions 
on prices have been frequent. 

for export, our iron masters meet with certain 
trouble on the American market, where today they 
meet the efforts of local producers. A heavy fall in 
demand from the Far East is also noted, particularly 
from Japan, by reason of the financial crisis. On the 
contrary, the German market has remained firm and 
this resistance compensates somewhat for the high 
duties. 

At the end of May the market is still wavering and 
the grand-ducal exporters are hit hard by the fierce 
competition of the Lorraine works. Yet within the 
last few weeks Luxemburg has found a way of getting 
good bookings. 

Pig iron quotations (Belgian currency) are as fol- 
lows: No. 3, 335 to 340 fr. ($16.30 to $16.54), and basic 
iron, 325 to 335 fr. ($15.81 to $16.30). 


Export Prices Lower 


Export demand for semi-finished products is not 
great; prices, therefore, have fallen. In Belgian francs: 
blooms (basic), 460 to 465 fr. ($22.39 to $22.62); bil- 
lets, 490 to 495 fr. ($23.84 to $24.09); largets, 505 to 
510 fr. ($24.57 to $24.81). F.o.b. Antwerp, blooms are 
quoted £4 18s. to £4 19s. ($23.82 to $24.06); billets. £5 
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2s. 6d. to £5 3s. 6d. ($24.90 to $25.15); largets, £5 4s. 
to £5 5s. ($25.27 to $25.51). 

In the steel group, Luxemburg tries to maintain 
the prices fiercely fought for by Lorraine. Beams are 
quoted: £5 7s. to £5 8s. (1.16c. to 1.17¢. per lb.); bars, 
£5 12s. to £5 13s. (1.21c. to 1.22c.); wire rods, £6 1s. 6d. 
($29.52); rods, £6 5s. 6d. (1.36c. per Ib.). 

Luxemburg offers with regard to sheets are not 
numerous; in Antwerp the competition reigns particu- 
larly between French and Germans. Quotations are 
as follows: sheets of 5 mm. (No. 6% gage) and above, 
£6 15s. to £6 16s. (1.36c. to 1.37c.); 4 mm. (No. 9 gage), 
£7 to £7 1s. 6d. (1.52c. to 1.54¢c.); 3 mm. (No. 11% 
gage), £7 6s. to £7 6s. 6d. (1.58¢, to 1.59¢.); 2 mm. (No. 
14 gage), £8 15s. (1.90c.); 14% mm. (No. 16% gage), 
£9 15s. (2.12c.); 1 mm. (No. 20 gage), £10 (2.17c); 
% mm. (No. 26 gage), £11 12s. 6d. (2.52c.); large flats, 
£6 15s. (1.46c.). 


Dunkirk as a Port of Outlet 


Luxemburg has placed good deals in South Amer- 
ica, the total of which amounts to nearly 300,000 tons. 
Although, geographically, Dunkirk (France) is further 
from Luxemburg (City) than Antwerp (Belgium), 
Luxemburg is going to give the preference to the 
French port for the export of her metallurgical prod- 
ucts, for the following reasons: The East and North 
Railroad companies have granted to Luxemburg the 
parity with regard to freight fares to Dunkirk as if it 
were to Antwerp. The Nord Railroad company has 
given to the exporters the disposal of a maritime sta- 
tion holding 1800 cars, in which the merchandise awaits 
the arrival of the steamer; in consequence, expenses for 
unloading, carting and reloading are avoided, the 
trucks being emptied directly on board. Moreover, the 
expenses for loading on board are markedly higher 
in Antwerp than in passage through Dunkirk. 


POLISH INDUSTRY POOR 


Iron and Steel Works Operating at Low Rate— 
Syndicate Proposed 


WARSAW, POLAND, June 7.—As a result of railroad 
rate reductions, tax abatements and other official meas- 
ures, Poland’s badly depressed metal industries show 
signs of improvement. Industry as a whole is still suffer- 
ing from a typical deflation crisis, expressed last year 
and in the first months of thisin a heavy passive trade 
balance. Of late the number of unemployed has slightly 
decreased. The newest railroad rate reductions, de- 
signed to restore export, vary between 12 and 64 per 
cent. The customs tariff of June, 1924, has been partly 
revised in a strongly protectionist direction; and the 
turnover tax on certain export products has been re- 
duced. 

Metal-consuming finishing industries mostly report 
improvement. The locomotive works are operating with 
only 65 per cent of their full quota of employees, but 
even this is better than the figure of last winter. The 
railroad passenger car works have orders until the end 
of the year; freight car works, until about August. 
Motor works, reporting that they cannot compete with 
German and other rivals, are threatened with collapse; 
and most of the agricultural machinery shops are work- 
ing only four days a week. A Posen firm (Cegielski) 
has obtained considerable Russian orders for agricul- 


tural machinery ; and in general Russia is re-entering 
the Polish market as buyer. 


Heavy iron and steel industry 
unfavorable regarding 1924, ) 
engaged in smelting at the end of the year, as against 
52,000 a year earlier. The main cause of the crisis was 
the stoppage of German buying, which had attained 
one during the Ruhr crisis of 1923 

rices of Polish iron for Germany w 
without any result. 7 tS a 
Since January negotiations h 
ary S have been held for the 
creation of an all-Polish iron syndicate, but no agree- 
ment has been so far attained. The chief difficulty is 


the fixing of the production ai 
: P quotas of j ; i 
porations in the total output and sale ndividual cor 


reports are extremely 
Only 34,000 persons were 
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Surface Cracks in Rolling Steel 


(Continued from page 1837) 


point is virtually equivalent to that claimed by 
some steel makers, viz.. that, the less an ingot de- 
parts from a cube in its over-all dimensions, the 
better it is likely to roll. They found support for 
their claim in the short ingot butt which often 
rolls better than the remainder of the heat, which 
ability they ascribe to its shape, while it is due 
mm part and perhaps the larger part to its free- 
dom from non-metallics which freedom is largely 
due to the time afforded for their formation, 
coalescence and escape from the metal while in 
the ladle. The metal in a butt. being the last 
of the heat to be teemed, has the longest time for 
its sonims to escape and is therefore the cleanest 
of the heat even though the sonims rising from 
the metal below while in the ladle have to pass 
up through it. In so doing they coalesce with 
and take along, at somewhat accelerated speed, 
or en they touch, cleaning the metal 
y so much. 

3. Ingot with Larger End Up: For a given 
weight of ingot this gives a smaller mass at the 
bottom which, as shown by paragraph 1, favors 
freedom from snakes. Another favoring circum- 
stance is that the ingot, as it shortens because of 
contraction due to cooling, tends to settle down 
and so, in a measure, to preserve contact with 
the mold which thereby continues to support it 
and also, by continuing contact or close proxim- 
ity, to cool it more rapidly and so to increase the 
strength of the solidifying shell. When the 
smaller end of the ingot is up, this latter condi- 
tion does not obtain, but the contact of ingot with 
mold is broken earlier. 

4. Mold Closed and Rounded Within at Bot- 
tom: Such a mold further lessens the mass of 
the ingot at the bottom which therefore tends to 
cool more rapidly and so strengthen the shell. 
Such a mold also prevents the formation of a fin 
on the bottom of the ingot, a further advantage 
referred to later. It must of course comply with 
paragraph 3 to allow the ingot to be extracted 
unless made in two or more parts. 

5. Mold More Massive at the Bottom: Such 
a mold tends to make a thicker and stronger shell 
for two reasons: First, it will be more slowly 
heated by the molten steel and hence will expand 
less rapidly and therefore remain in contact with 
the shell longer. Second, it will also cause in 
some degree more rapid cooling of the steel and 
so strengthen the shell. 

6. Fluted Mold: A fluted mold usually has 
eight sides. The ingot shell which forms within 
it follows the expanding mold as it is heated, 
better than that in a rectangular mold having 
flat surfaces, or in a cylindrical mold. This is 
favored by the large number of corners and hence 
by the smaller area of each curved side between. 
Molds with longitudinal corrugations are consid- 
ered as included under this item. 

7. Sand Mold: A sand mold does not expand 
from the heat of the metal as an iron mold does. 
Indeed, the high heat may conceivably, by caus- 
ing the silica sand to swell, make the ingot cavity 
contract so as to be slightly smaller. In any 
case the mold continues to support the shell so 
that the tendency of the ingot to be snaked is 

sened. 
= 8. Cast at Low Temperature: This causes the 
shell to form rapidly so that it may be strong 
enough not to be burst by the pressure. It also 
causes the chill dendrites to be smaller and less 
clearly defined as referred to later. The limiting 
condition of this requirement is that no impor- 
tant skull be left in the ladle. 

9. Cast Slowly: This may afford time enough 
for the shell to become sufficiently strong to 
withstand the pressure. For this a small nozzle, 
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one inch or less in diameter, requiring 4 or 5 
min, to teem a 3-ton ingot, may be employed. 
This precaution is demanded when the steel is 
cast hotter than specified in paragraph 8. 


These nine casting requirements may be divided 
into three classes: (1) To lessen the intensity of the 
physical causes of snakes as exemplified in paragraphs 
= 2, 3 and 4; (2) To make the shell strong enough 
to withstand the ferrostatic pressure, paragraphs 5, 
8 and 9, and (3) to provide that the thin shell first 
formed by the freezing steel shall follow the mold as 
it expands without being unduly stretched, paragraphs 
6 and 7. 

In a general way it may be said that any killed 
steel ingot should be so made that the upper part re- 
mains liquid longer than the lower. When the purpose 
is to prevent or diminish the size of the pipe, it should 
be accomplished by retarding the freezing of the upper 
part as by the use of a hot-top and in other well known 
ways. But to minimize or prevent the formation of 
snakes, this difference in time of solidification should 
be brought about by hastening cooling of the bottom 
part as set forth in paragraphs 3, 4, 5 and 9. In par- 
ticular cases a compromise between the two methods 
may be best. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that larger in- 
gots are more liable to have snakes, as well as some 
other defects not herein considered, than smaller. It 
is for large forging ingots of over 10 tons weight that 
fluted molds are particularly employed. 

Cylindrical ingots of any considerable size, say over 
20 in. in diameter, are particularly liable to be cracked 
longitudinally from the same causes which make 
snakes because, the circle being the shortest line to 
inclose a given area, the frozen shell cannot follow the 
mold at all. It will therefore shrink away from the 
mold more quickly than with any other shape of ingot, 
and is therefore likely to be split by the ferrostatic 
pressure because it is hot and therefore weak. As 
with snakes these splits are usually in the lower part 
of the ingot. 


Quality and Snakes 


To illustrate the effect of indifferent quality in 
causing snakes the writer’s first experience with them 
some years ago will serve. We had been making acid 
steel with 0.12 to 0.15 per cent carbon for boiler plates, 
casting it into slab ingots which were rolled direct 
from ingot to finished plate at one operation on a 
2-high reversing plate mill. The ingots were 8 in. x 
20 in. and 10 in. x 24 in. in cross-section and there 
was no notable trouble from snakes, though the plates 
did not scale as freely during rolling as might have 
been wished. 

Then we received orders for larger plates for the 
protective decks of cruisers for the new navy which 
called for larger ingots up to 13 in. x 48 in. in cross- 
section and, to get the tensile strength required, the 
carbon had to be raised to 0.25 or 0.30 per cent which 
made it more difficult to get the proper effervescence 
required in the molds. 

Snakes appeared on some of the plates which there- 
fore looked badly. They were not serious physically 
being so shallow, when not wholly smoothed out by roll- 
ing, that tensile test pieces in which they ran across 
the pulled section frequently broke elsewhere than at 
the snake. Nevertheless they were enough to cause the 
rejection of some of the plates containing them. Had 
the ingots been first slabbed down and then reheated 
and rolled into plates, the snakes would have been for 
the greater part, if not wholly, obliterated. 

Much study and observation at last revealed the 
cause of the snakes to be primarily the large surfaces 
of the molds, because of the expansion and the ferro- 
static pressure; metal of inferior quality with a tend- 
ency to red-shortness or hot-shortness was snaked. 
With the smaller ingots having smaller surfaces and 
less ferrostatic pressure, the quality of the steel was 
good enough to endure the stretching required without 
often being snaked. 

The cure with the large ingots was to clean the bath 
metal better of oxides, particularly of silica (SiO,) by 
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the presence of manganese in the bath metal, either 
residual or added, and prolonged boiling without an 
undue excess of ore though we had to use enough of 
the latter to obtain proper effervescence in the molds 
The main thing we found desirable was to have in the 
unfinished steel at the end, before the final additions, 
some residual manganese, say 0.02 or 0.03 per cent, 
which proved that that element had been present in 
sufficient quantity through the working period. All the 
rest of the manganese contained in the materials 
charged, chiefly in the scrap, or added in cases where 
there had been none of that in the original charge re- 


~. maining, had been oxidized continuously throughout 


the melting operation and its oxide had fluxed the silica 
ne by the oxidation of the silicon in the charge. 

The silicates of iron and manganese so formed were 

ible and the particles thereof coalesced and left the 

tal in the now well-understood manner. So, when 

there was no manganese in the metal, no more oxide 

was formed and the elimination of silica practically 


ELECTRIC MILL OPERATION 


Concentration of Installations in 1915 to 1920— 
Many Motors Installed in 1924 


UPPLEMENTING the information covered at page 
488 of the Feb. 12 issue of THE IRON AGE, further 
analysis of the figures tabulated by Iron and Steel 
. Engineer, Pittsburgh, shows among other things that 
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Growth in the Application of Electric Drive to 
Main Rolls Is Shown Clearly Above. The great 
development of the war period is noteworthy. 
Dotted portions cover motors of 300 to 1999 
hp.; solid black, those of 2000 to 4999 hp.; 
shaded with vertical lines, those of 5000 hp. and 
over. It will be noted that these big units entered 
the field early 
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some of the largest units were installed in the early 
days of electric drive. In fact, of the 24 units listed as 


Table I—Data of Installation 











Year No Total Hp. Average Hp. 
BUOR ec cco 0e 7 11,900 1,700 
REE. 24408 9 25,640 2,849 
BOE is «v0 9 26,600 2,956 
Ds. cwaee 8 8,050 1,006 
1909. 22 27,850 1,266 
EIN, «oe 6.0% 35 34,400 983 
1911. 7 3,100 443 
Reems si ae 27 30,100 1,115 
1913. 55 55,250 1,005 
1914. 43 39,475 918 
. a 101 104,340 1,033 
ol ee 118 177,460 1,504 
is éeane 80 94,175 ase 
1918.. 50 50,000 1,000 
BOER cick con 118 125,550 1,064 
1920 129 125,820 975 
RS 46 43,300 941 
Es 5b te ® &4 96.405 1,148 
a b:0ica'a 76 95,550 1,257 
BGs .st'ss0 71 131,400 1,851 
Not stated 13 5,950 458 
1,312,315 1,184 


Total... 1,108 
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ceased. The silicon (so reported by the chemist) in 
the good steel was not over 0.01 per cent while it had 
been twice that or more in the snaky steel. 

When the unfinished steel in the furnace was found 
to contain no manganese, a little spiegel or ferroman- 
ganese to give about 0.03 per cent of that element was 
added. Time was then allowed for the sonims then 
formed to escape and the boil to assume the proper ac- 
tivity before the final additions were made. This 
method not only avoided snakes but caused the scale to 
come off in large sheets in rolling, leaving a clean, 
sound surface of good appearance and also gave better 
ductility in the tensile test. 

The cure in this case lay wholly in making cleaner, 
better steel. No changes were made in the sizes or 
shapes of the ingots or casting methods. Incidentally 
the same improved methods were applied thereafter to 
all other low-carbon steels with good results. 
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(To be concluded) 


of 6000 hp. and over, no less than eight were installed 
in 1910 and earlier, of which three were purchased in 
1906 and three in 1907. The great bulk of the installa- 
tions in late years has consisted in the main of units of 
smaller size, as the subsidiary mills have one by one 
been added to the electric list. 

From the diagram it is seen that 1916 topped all the 
years in total hofsepower of installations. The shaded 
areas in the lower section of this diagram repre- 








Table IIl—Large Motors Operating Rolling Milis 

5000 Hp.and Up 2000 to 5000 Hp. 
—_— 

; d No, Hp. No. Hp. 
Blooming mills... .ccccsece 13 83,000 13 39,900 
Bar and billet mills........ 1 63,000 18 50,850 
Rail and structural mills... 9 53,000 19 53,900 
RPE rier 7 40,500 17 48,800 
Sheet bar and skelp mills... 2 11,500 18 48,550 
Strip and hoop mills....... 1 5,500 13 31,520 
Sheet and tin plate mills... .. c.eeec 9 18.500 
NN, Segoe i Naas Sey, gird.) ladeene 7 18,300 
MS co cee c eee a — \eawete 1 2,500 
Wheel milis ... hea 1 2'000 
Merchant mills ........23: septen 14 41,400 

I i ik 43 256,500 "356,2 
Average size Pri 5.965 - oo 740 
Percentage of total list.. 3.9 19.6 11.7 27.1 


sent units of 5000 hp. and upward. The black areas, 
immediately above the shaded areas, indicate units of 
2000 hp. and upward, but under 5000. The dotted areas 
at the top cover the small units—those under 2000 hp. 
In some years only two of the groups were represented 
while in 1911 there was only the one group consisting 
of the smaller units. In 1924 the large units rivalled 
the totals in 1916, although the smallest size fell con- 
ae yw the big war year. 

n Table I will be found the number of uni 
total hp. for each year, beginning with the ‘ieas os 
stallations recorded—those of 1905. The last column 
of this table, showing the average hp. of the units 
purchased, is illuminating. It will be noted from this 
that 1906 and 1907, each of which saw the purchase of 
three 6000-hp. units in a total of nine units altogether 
showed the highest average rating of any of the years 
listed. Only in 1924, when again a large number of 
large units was installed, has the figure gone much 
above half that of the two years mentioned 

Naturally, the largest number of large units has 
gone into blooming mills, with bar and billet mills in 
second position and rail and structural mills third 
The situation with regard to these various types of 
mills, in connection with all motors of 2000 hp a 
ward, is covered in Table II. From this it will be ou 
that 43 motors of over 5000 hp. each accounted for 
2 nae 4 — power installed, while the 130 

0 . repres ' 

fourth the total power. Motes oo 1000 pth ns 
(not shown in the table) numbered 264. of 360,930 h 5 
or 27.5 per cent of the total; while motors of wade 
1000 hp., down to 300 hp., numbered 671 and had a 
aggregate of 338,665 hp., or 25.8 per cent of all . 
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Proper Sand Control Reduces Losses 
(Continued from page 1841) 
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— oo or no pan material (through 270- 
h is true that uniformity of grain does 
promote permeability, but it does so at ; sacrifice 
in bond and in texture that determines caine aa 
aaa ¢ he ce ie a determines smoothness of 
Ace, ve it practical to maintain any 
considerable degree of uniformity in grain size, espe- 
cially when cores are used. We have successfully 
varied the permeability in our molding heaps by con- 
trolling the clay content and the average grain size. 

Good working qualities in a sand are not assured 
by proper grain size and proper quantity and quality of 
clay content alone. The clay substances must be prop- 
erly distributed upon the surface of the grains. Mere 
mechanical mixing usually fails to accomplish this; a 
rubbing or mulling action, under feet of the molder or 
under the stroking or beating action of his shovel, or 
better still in a sand mixer of the muller type, is neces- 
sary to wrap the bonding material properly around the 
grains. 

In dealing with sand producers the question has fre- 
quently arisen as to whether we can expect the pro 
ducer to deliver sand to us with the bonding material 
properly wrapped about the grain. In some pits we find 
the sand naturally bonded in good shape; in other pits 
the clay and the grain are obtained largely from sepa- 
rate strata and mixed by hand or by machinery. When 
a sand from one of these latter pits comes to us it 
appears to be low in strength, and yet it may have the 
proper grain size and the proper clay content for a 
good sand. The bond test and permeability tests alone 
would mislead us regarding a sand’s value because they 
measure the strength actually present—the sensible 
bond. The screen test, measurement of clay content 
and of colloidal content by dye adsorption, indicates a 
high potential bond, and by mulling this sample a few 
minutes we are able to bring out this value. 

If we use as a facing sand as it comes from the 
producer then we should be careful to see that the bond 
is properly distributed upon the grains, but where we 
are introducing it into our molding heaps in small per- 
centages to renew the life of the old sand, I do not be- 
lieve this is necessary. In such a case we are inter- 
ested in the potential bond alone. 


Sand Purchase and Control 


These are, in general, the ideas which we are using 
in our control and reclamation work at the Ohio Brass 
Co. Sands are purchased according to grain size, clay 
content, durability and dye adsorption value, with due 
regard also to uniformity in their production. We do 
not check carload consignments as received, for bond 
or permeability. We carry in stock a No. 1 content, 
6 to 9 per cent. This clay is not a particularly sticky 
clay as the dye adsorption value is only about 200. 
For bonding purposes a Gallia sand of about 30 per 
cent clay is used. This sand has a grain size averaging 
about 120 mesh; finer would be better. Its clay is very 
sticky, the dye adsorption value is about 1700. These 
sands are used only to rebond and condition refuse sand 
from our molding floors, about 60 per cent of the addi- 
tions consisting of this refuse sand, more when the 
heaps get tight. Se 

The refuse sand which we have been reclaiming 
consists of the fine material from foundry floor sweep- 
ings. The cores, core wires, scrap brass and spillings 
are hand picked anl screened out with aid of a 12-mesh 
screen. This fine material, of which about 260 Ib. is 
produced each week by each floor, has a bond value of 
about 125 (A. F. A. standard test), a figure too low 
for molding purposes in the type of work we are doing. 
It has an average grain size of about 120 and is more 
open than our molding heaps, due to the core sand 
which it contains. Its clay content is low and of poor 


quality. 
For mo 
heaps at a bon 
18 to 25, depending on 
each particular floor. 
tain an average fineness © 


i urposes we aim to hold our sand 
el cohen of 150 to 180 and permeability 
the type of work being made on 
To obtain these values we main- 
f grain of about 150 mesh 
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and a clay content of 7 to 9 per cent. Fineness tests 
are made on each heap at intervals of two or three 
weeks, to maintain proper grain size and to see that 
the clay content is proper. Bond and permeability tests 
are made daily, and additions are determined by the 
results of these tests. Low bond is remedied by addi- 
tion of the Gallia red sand, low permeability calls for 
increased refuse sand, while high permeability indi- 
cates too coarse a grain and is offset by addition of 
No. 1 sand. If tests show sufficient clay and yet a low 
bond value, we urge the molder to cut his sand better 
so as to distribute the bond properly on the grain, and 
if immediate results are demanded we put the heap 
through a Simpson muller. 

The sands mentioned above are not added direct! 
to the heap. Additions of raw Gallia red sand oe 
in dirty and even washed castings. The mixture indi 
cated by the test results is compounded and then oli 
for a period of about 10 min. before it is put into the 
heaps. The resulting product has a velvety feel and 
a bond strength ranging from 180 to 250, according to 
contents of mixture and time of mulling. 


Sand Temper Also a Factor 


As another step in studying our brass foundry 
molding losses, a careful investigation of temper con- 
ditions was made. Temper is an important factor be- 
cause it influences bond, permeability and gas content 
of the sand and also affects the fluidity of the molten 
metal. Samples from several floors were tested for 
bond and permeability at varjous moisture contents, 
and it was determined that best molding conditions 
could be obtained when the sand carried between 6 and 
7 per cent moisture, a little less being preferable when 
bond conditions are good. A number of moisture de- 
terminations, made on one heap over a period of 
week, ranged from 5 to 9 per cent. Ten floors showed 
practically the same variation. We then undertook to 
train our molders to keep their heaps in a more nearly 
correct condition by the following procedure: 

The heaps were sampled each day and the moisture 
was determined immediately. The samples were taken 
by the molders themselves and they were asked to ex- 
press their opinion of the temper. The tests were re- 
ported back to the molders and their instructors. At 
first these results meant nothing to them, but tact on 
the part of the assistant, who had had experience as 
a molder, soon aroused interest and they put forth an 
effort to keep the sand at right temper. A large share 
of the molders showed considerable improvement, a few 
showed little or none. We found that a great deal de- 
pended on the attitude of the molder, the stubborn 
know-it-all worker getting little benefit from tests. 
However, as these men are in the minority, the results 
in general have been good. A special apparatus for 
determining moisture rapidly was constructed which 
enabled us to carry on the work more efficiently, so far 
as time and effort was concerned. We now make the 
moisture tests at irregular intervals, so as to help the 
molder keep the temper of his sand within limits. 

Another important factor in our foundry control 
work is the system for determining and recording 
losses. Each molder’s castings are kept separate until 
they have been cut from the gates, cleaned and in- 
spected. Molding losses due to dirt and shifts are 
charged against the molder’s piece-rate wage. The in- 
structors may earn a weekly bonus by making low 
losses. The daily loss of each molder is reported back 
to the instructor and charts showing the loss of the 
group under each instructor are posted. The losses on 
each molding floor are coordinated with the physical 
characteristics of the heaps and the additions of sand, 
as an aid to the man handling the sand. 


Reduction in Both Cost and Losses 


The results of a year and a half of control work 
have been so gratifying that the work is now being 
extended to our malleable iron foundry. The reclama- 
tion work alone has made no great saving, because the 
consumption of sand in our brass foundry is not large. 
It has, however, covered the expense involved in recla- 
mation and control work, giving us at the same time 
the benefits in the way of reduced losses as clear gain. 
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During 1922 and 1923 the cost of new molding sand 
used in our brass foundry was slightly over $1 for each 
ton of good castings produced. This was due to the 
fact that we were using only high-grade Eastern sands 
and paying high freight rates. During the past year 
(1924) this item has averaged only 46c. per ton of cast- 
ings, a reduction of 54 per cent. 

The reduction in foundry losses has been worth 
much more. It averaged 8.4 per cent for 1923. Since 
that period there has been a marked reduction, the 
average loss for 1924 having been 4.2 per cent. Dirty 
castings were reduced 60 per cent and blows and mis- 
runs 55 per cent. This reduction in losses is, of course, 


COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Industries of America Should Assume Civic Re- 
sponsibility, Says Bennett Chapple 


F the industries of America would arouse themselves 

to civic responsibility in building up the larger com- 
munity life which exists outside of factory walls, 
greater prosperity and contentment would blossom and 
bear fruit in every section of the country, said Bennett 
Chapple, director of publicity, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, in an address before a group of 
industrial advertisers. Mr. Chapple’s subject was, “The 
Industrial Advertiser as a Molder of Community De- 
velopment.” 

Mr. Chapple told what had been done in Middletown 
in community building. “Four years ago, shortiy after 
the close of the World War,” he said, “the citizens and 
industries of Middletown decided to help win the prob- 
tems of peace by utilizing the machinery which they 
had built up to put across the ‘Win the War’ cam- 
paigns. 

“A broad program was laid down in which were 
listed the civic needs of this city of 25,000 people so 
that its residents might better enjoy life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. This program included 17 dif- 
ferent civic agencies, among them such familiar ones 
as an enlarged hospital, library, Y. M. C. A., Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, home nursing and recreation—all 
coordinated under an administrative staff headed by a 
managing director. 

“To put these organizations on a proper basis re- 
quired $1,000,000—a staggering amount for 25,000 peo- 
ple to raise. Yet by hard effort. and much courage, 
the citizens and industries of Middletown together, in 
a campaign lasting three weeks, succeeded in raising 
$1,056,000 as a free-will offering to launch their pro- 
gram. Then having built the necessary buildings, an 
additional maintenance fund of $175,000 a year was 
provided to carry on the work. 

“To provide this maintenance fund and to insure a 
proper administration of it, the Middletown Civic Asso- 
ciation was organized with membership dues of $12 a 
year or multiples thereof. More than 4200 people in 
Middletown are today members of this association, sub- 
scribing at least $12 a year, or multiple memberships if 
they can afford it. The industries on their part have 
subscribed to memberships equalling the same amount 
of money subscribed by the citizens. In other words, 
the industries are carrying 50 per cent of the cost of 
the program as their contribution to the community. 
For instance, the American Rolling Mill Co. is a large 
contributor to the Middletown Civic Association in 
effort, interest and money. Nor would I have you believe 
that the American Rolling Mill Co. stands alone in this 
work. There are 40 separate industries in Middletown, 
big and little, each bearing its proportionate cost. The 
point is, there are no ‘blind baggage’ riders among the 
industries of Middletown and they frankly and fairly 
share their civic responsibility. It is a true fifty-fifty 
proposition.” 

Mr. Chapple said that such work for the community 
by industries is not altruism, but plain business. 
“Enough has been done,” he said, “to prove beyond 
doubt that such an interest on the part of industries 
outside their factory walls pays dividends in stabilizing 
labor conditions in the community. If this is true, it 
follows that such communities, if enjoying contented, 
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not due to molding sand alone. We would certainly 
not ascribe it to the use of recovered refuse. The per- 
sonal factor is such an important element in molding 
that due credit must be given to the molders, their in- 
structors and foremen. There is no doubt, however, 
but that the sand control work has been a most impor- 
tant factor in two respects. 

First, it has helped to keep the sand heaps in good 
condition and so permits the molder to get better re- 
sults; second, it is giving definite knowledge about, the 
condition of the sand, so that no longer is the sand “the 
goat” for every trouble the molder may have, the cause 
of which is not readily apparent, 


prosperous conditions, become better markets for the 
products of other industries.” 


POLISH IRON AND STEEL 


Production in 1924 Far Below Pre-War—Early 
1925 Figures No Better 

WARSAW, POLAND, June 7.—In 1924, on the aver- 
age, 21 blast furnaces were operated in Polish Silesia, 
and 12 in the Kielce district; 37 Martin (open-hearth) 
furnaces in Silesia, 27 in Kielce, and 2 in the Cracow 
district; 5 Thomas furnaces, all in Silesia, and 7 elec- 
trie furnaces, of which 6 were in Silesia. Complete pro- 


duction, as compared with 1923 and the last pre-war 
year, was (in metric tons): 














Pig Iron 

District 1913 1923 1924 
SMe: «ns ccs. 613,218 408,572 263,208 
ES, latin avs eee 417,905 107,340 67,695 

ee ae 1,031,123 515,912 330,903 

Steel Ingots and Castings 

_ District 1913 1923 2 
SE, vrnnaces 1,033,997 860,683 522.611 
ere 602.876 252,257 157,636 
Cracow ........ 11.660 9,681 21063 

Total ........ 1,648,533 1,122,621 682,310 

Rolled Products 

District 1913 1923 1 
Silesia Sate 719,807 590,480 séb ats 
eRe 436.834 167,482 104.651 
Cracow 7,389 9,748 2°095 

Total ........ 1,164,030 767,710 472,101 


Of the total 1924 rolled goods production, 122,353 
tons were sheets; of the total steel production, 598,688 
tons were by Martin (open-hearth) process. 

For 1925 only the Polish-Silesia figures for the first 
two months are available. Pig iron production in Jan- 
uary was 19,488 tons; February, 10,063’ tons: steel 
43,107 and 45,017 tons, respectively; semi-finished ma- 
terials, 4818 and 3661 tons, respectively; and rolled 
goods, 35,106 and 37,233 tons, respectively. 





Record Building Construction Continues 


May construction of buildings in the Uni 
at $496,024,000, was the greatest total, stn toa ae 
tion of April, which has ever been recorded in any one 
month, according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. The 
April figure was $546,971,000. Almost half of the May 
total, or 231,182,000, was residential buildings. Com- 
mereial buildings accounted for $80,280,000, while in- 
ustrial plants provide 27,5 or 5.6 
praca se d only $27,562,000, or 5.6 per 
Construction started during the first fiv 

the year has amounted to $2,119,564,000, onhemae : 
nearly 10 per cent over the corresponding period of last 
year, and a new high record. Without exception, eve 

district of the country recorded a substantial sieaai 
in May over May, 1924. These range from 3 per cent 
in the New York district to 46 per cent in the Central 
West. Similarly, most of the districts reported a hea 

gain in the five months of 1925 over the corresponding 
period of 1924. The New York district pone 
showed a drop of 24 per cent, construction this ear i 
the five months having amounted to $503,060 000 . In 


the Pittsburgh district the in 
seusteed'S5 per cont. crease for the five months 
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Fig. 4—Consuming Industries Still Very Active, Automobile Production Off Slightly 


Business Looks for Fall 
Recovery 
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barometer often leads scrap prices 
by a month or two. 


Large consumption of steel 
indicated 
'TNHREE large steel consuming in- 
dustries showed a good level 
of activity in April and May. The 
high level of the automobile, min- 
ing and petroleum curves shown in 
Fig. 4 confirms reports of sus- 
tained consumption of iron and 
steel. On the whole they are a 
little higher than they were a year 
ago. 
Automobile manufacturers, ac- 
cording to all reports, are following 
a conservative policy. Though a 
seasonal decline in the industry is 
at hand, no large setback is indi- 
cated. In fact, the reduction of 4 
per cent of automobile output in 
May has a favorable development 
and insures against the over-pro- 
duction of other years. 


The petroleum industry is in 
rather a favorable position with a 
strong gasoline situation and de- 
clining crude oil production. 

The small upturn in mining 
production in April will probably 
be followed by a decline in May, 
but the outlook is better than it 
was a year ago. 


Money rates and building 
activity favorable 


T has become almost a matter 

of habit to say “money con- 
tinues easy.” The fact is none the 
less significant. Allowing for sea- 
sonal variation, the average rate 
on the best commercial paper de- 
clined in May and averaged only 
3.8 per cent. The June average 
will be still lower. Call loan rates 
in New York are running around 
3%—4 per cent. 

With industry and business ac- 
tivity declining slightly, the price 
level down from the beginning of 
the year, and ample supplies of 
money and credit, there is no pros- 


pect of anything but continued ease 
in the money markets during the 
summer. 

Though the trend of building 
activity is gradually downward, all 
indications are that the total for 
1925 will be but little under the 
large figure for 1924. 

In May the total floor space in 
contracts awarded, as reported by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, de- 
creased from 82.5 million sq. ft. to 
78.9 million in spite of the fact 
that there is usually a small gain 
in May. Accordingly the adjusted 
index fell to 179.6 per cent of the 
1921 average, against 189.5 per 
cent in April. 

Contemplated new construction 
also declined in May more than 
usual for the season. The figure 
was considerably larger than that 
of a year ago, but the trend was 
down. 

The unfilled orders for bath 
tubs, sinks, and similar enameled 
ware have decreased steadily since 
February and are not much more 
than a third as large as they were 
at this time in 1924. 





Fig. 5—Money Still Continues Easy and Will Probably Be So All Summer 
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ACTIVITY AT CHICAGO 


Detroit Automobile District Shows Fair 
Demand for Machine Tools 


Santa Fe Railroad Is Buying—New List Ex- 


pected from Illinois Central—Indus- 
trial Buying Better in Spots 
LTHOUGH machine tool business cannot be de- 
scribed as brisk, there is a better demand in some 


sections, notably in the Detroit automobile district, 
while at Chicago railroad buying and inquiry constitute 
the chief feature of the market, but orders from indus- 
trial companies are more numerous. 


The Santa Fe Railroad continues to buy against 


New York 


NEw YorkK, June 23. 


N some machine tool selling offices the business 
oe thus far in June is better than that of May. 
There are no striking developments, however, and 
the trade does not look for pronounced change in 
the situation before early autumn. Bids have gone 
in to the Navy Department on a 35-ft. boring and 
turning mill for the Washington Navy Yard, the 
bids ranging upward of $70,000. The Florida East 
Coast Railway has bought a 6-ft. radial drill. The 
General Electric Co. engine lathe, 48 
in. x 42 ft., and the Heppenstall Forge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, bought a billet deseaming machine. 


The Keystone Equipment Co., Arcade Building, 1947 
troadway, New York, has inquiries out for two locomotive 
cranes, 15 to 25 tons capacity each; a crawler type traction 
shovel, with 2-yd. capacity dipper; a number of standard 
gage, steel frame dump cars; and several steel horizontal 
storage tanks, from 6000 to 30,000 gal. capacity each. 


ordered an 


The Nassau Consumers’ Ice Co., 874 Dean Street, Brook- 
lyn, will build a one-story ice-manufacturing plant, 120 x 
200 ft., at East Rockaway, N. Y., to cost approximately 
$250,000 with machinery. Bly & Hamann, 551 Nostrand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, are architects. A. D. Smith is president. 


Bids will be received by the New York Central Railroad 
Co., W. C. Bower, manager of purchases and stores, room 
344, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York, until July 8 for elec- 
tric locomotives, serial contract No. 16-1925; until July 2 for 
wire nails and staples, seamless steel tubes, car and tender 
truck axles, steel shapes and steel bars, serial contract No, 
18-1925. 

Ricca & Ungarleider, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, archi- 
tects, have plans for a one-story and basement automobile 
service, repair and garage building, 91 x 300 ft. to cost 
$80,000. 


The Pan-American Petroleum Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, is said to be arranging an appropriation of $1,500,000 
for extensions and improvements in its oil refineries, storage 
and distributing plants, and the installation of equipment. 
It is expected to build new distributing and storage works 
in different parts of the country. 


Emery Roth, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York, archi- 
tect, has awarded a general contract to the Turner Con- 
styuetion Co. for a six-story automobile service, repair and 


puilding on 102d Street, estimated to cost $1,250,000 
‘y wit ent. 


Bids are being asked by the Cassidy Co., 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, manufacturer of electric-lighting fixtures, 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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its extensive inquiries and a complete distribution of 
orders is expected within the next week or two. The 
Illinois Central has completed its large purchases, but 
will issue a new list soon for its Paducah, Ky., shops. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is buying in a small 
way, but no definite word has come out as to when the 
Burlington will take action on its pending require- 


ments. 

The automobile industry is an important factor in 
current buying, both in the Detroit district and in the 
Chicago district. The Nash Motors Co. has closed for 


additional equipment for its Kenosha and Milwaukee 
plants, and there is fair general buying in Detroit. 

Perhaps the dullest spot in the country is New 
England, though none of the Eastern section of the 
country is as active as the Middle West. 


for its proposed new plant at Long Island City, estimated to 
cost $100,000 with equipment. C. F. and D. C. Mulvey, 
and Leonard Smith, 3 Bridge Plaza, Long Island City, are 
engineers. 


The Packard Motor Car Co., Broadway and Sixty-first 
Street, New York, has filed plans for a two-story service, 
repair and headquarters, 204 x 270 ft., to cost $400,000 with 
equipment. Albert Kahn, Inc., Marquette Building, Detroit, 
is architect. 

The Todd Shipyards Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York, 
is consolidating its subsidiaries, the Todd Oil Burner En- 
gineering Corporation and Tebo Yacht Basin Co., plants at 
the works of the last noted company, foot of Twenty-fourth 
Street, Brooklyn, and will manufacture fuel oil burner equip- 
ment at this location in the future. It will also close the 
plant of the Todd Dry Dock & Construction Co., at Tacoma, 
Wash, William H. Todd is president. 


Rotholz & Stillman, 311 Lenox Avenue, New York, archi- 
tects, have completed plans for a six-story automobile ser- 
vice, repair and garage building at 239-43 Bast Ninety- 
fourth Street, 75 x 100 ft., to cost approximately $250,000 
with equipment. 


The Lake Island Refining Corporation, 25 West Forty- 
third Street, New York, will take bids early in July for a new 
plant near Tottenville, S. I. for the manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohol and kindred products, to cost more than $500,- 


000 with equipment. Ophuls & Hill, 112 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, are engineers. 


Fire, June 13, destroyed a section of the plant of A. P. 
Munning & Co., Church Street, Matawan, N 
turer of electroplating appliances, 
with loss reported at $50,000. 


. J., manufac- 
buffing equipment, etc., 
It is planned to rebuild. 

The West Milford Electric Co., West Milford, N. J., con- 
templates the construction of a steam-operated electric gen- 
erating plant in Passaic County, with extension of trans- 


mission lines. Application has been made for permission to 
issue stock to carry out the work. 


Fire, June 17, destroyed a portion of the lumber plant 
of the Consumers’ Coal & Ice Co., Fiftieth Street and Avenue 
E, Bayonne, N. J., with loss of about $200,000 including 
equipment and stock. The plant of the Bayonne Plumbing 
Supply Co., on adjoining site, was also partially destroyed 
with loss of $50,000. Both companies have plans ‘for re- 
building under consideration. ; 

The Public Service Railwa 
orm N. J., h 
Bloomfield 


y Co., Terminal Building, New- 
as plans for a one-story machine shop at 222 
Avenue, to cost about $150,000 with equipment. 
Electric power equipment, hoisting and conveyin 

chinery will be installed in the eight-story stora aa dis- 
tributing plant to be erected by the National Gr ° ~ 
480 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J for =a be 
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tracts for excavations have just } aes : 
Stillman-Deleh: Yerri t . 
‘ snhanty-Ferris Co.. 1 Exe} S h A ] S 
: Is xi g ) ont - 
to cost $500,000. a out t antic tates 
P. J. Jossier, 242 Broad Avenue. Palisade Pa: ~— BALTIMORE, June 22 
architect, has prelin inary plans under way for t st ry i" NE, June 16, destroyed the c operage plant of the Kim- 
¢ i wert 5 vUrsu : I ll-Twler : _ 
automobile service, repair and garage buil “ = 100 ft ull-Tyler Co I Eighth Avenue Baltimore. with 
at Englewood, N. J , to cost $45.000 wit) salen . Ss reported at $250,000 inclu Pane Gir 





ilding are unaer cx nsidera 


se = _ cum Stone Corporation, Baltimore, has been 
Philadelphia } SI res Fa nal aids ; Pian ed ele aa an 


PHILADELPHIA, June > ws e Stuart R Carr Foundry Co., Boston Street and 


. Phi 7 : “ontford enu¢ to be remodeled ' equippe 
HE Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 810 Dauphin Street ductior ‘ rtificial at = oe - woe 
Philadelphia, has awarded a e ance aiuiienes = i f artificial stone specialties. Frank H. Linthicum 


Baton, Inc., 1713 Sansom Street. f 


ior additions in its car 





‘al nanager 


house and shops, including iad is Hampton, 109 Chevy Chase Drive. W ashington, 


i¢ Improvements in the pre 





structure, at Forty-first and Holly Sivaain i associates have acquired about 18¢ acres f coal 

A. Shotz & Co 132 Walnut Street. Philedeiet = erties ir ; Gunton Park distr Wytheville, Va., 

: . , iladelphia, have i are ported planning the inst: tion of : ont 

plans for a one-story automobile servi: repai r ; a ee 
7 ervice, repair and garag he nstruction of a ste« pple 


building, 112 x 245 ft., to cost $140,000 with equipment 


he Norfolk & Wester: Railway C Clyde Cocke room 


. | 
The Armstrong Cork Co.. foot of Jefferson Street. Can N. & W. Railway Buflld Norf \ : 
‘ r . < i we sulid x OLK i ne 
den, N. J., manufacturer of i: sulating board and kindre« nt I cs a requir ’ A @ acum Boge 
sites ‘ate ; , . Ju for equirements fron yit Sent 7 
products, has plans for a four-story and basement additior ’ ee Se] » of 
79 ae &, steel springs, wrought steel pips iplers and 


(a4 X (9 ft, to cost $75,000 including equipment Head 


quarters of the company are on Twenty-fourth Street, Pitts 


burgh. samuel D. Hewlett, Atlanta, Ga., and associates are con 
2 : lering plans for a five-story automobile service. renal an 
The Ajax Rubber Co., In Breunig Avenue, Trenton ' j ——_ 
i : , inig enton garage building estimated to cost $250.000 w th equipment 
N. J., manufacturer of automobile tires, etc., has filed plan ry} ? 
for a one-story addition estimated to cost $23,000 , e ey arsine | 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, 
; Va machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a universal 
The Freeman Electric Co., 803 East Street. Trenton. N ! ng machine six all-steel, standaré gage dump cara, 
J., manufacturer of electrical equipment, has awarded a t 16-yd. capacity, and one 20-in, shape 
general contract to William C. Ehret, 13 West State Street I 
ae ee ate Street, The Lancaster County Board of Education, Lancaster, 
for a new plant to cost $50,000 with equipment , 
m plans the installation of manual training equipment 
The Department of Institutions and Agencies, State Office n the proposed consolidated high school to be erected at 
Building, Trenton, N. J., will soon take bids for the installa Midway, estimated to cost $160,000, for which bids have been 
tion of a cold storage plant at the State hospital, estimate ed on a general contract 
to cost $50,000. A. B. Mills, State Office Building, is The Charlotte Electric Repair Co.. 508 West Fourth Street 
architect. ‘ tte, N. C., has awarded a general contract to the 
The Board of Education, Audubon, N. J., plans the ji A. J. Jones Construction Co., Charlotte, for a two-story plant, 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed new x ] ft., to cost about $ 000 with equipment W.H 
high school, to cost about $200,000, for which bids aré smitl president 
being asked on a general contract until June 29 Arnold The Linde Air Products C 30 East Forty-second Street, 
H. Moses, 119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, is architect New York, has tentative plans under consideration for the 


The Hastings Battery Service & Sales Co., 600 Wyoming erect of new works at Roanoke, Va., estimated to coat 


Avenue, Scranton, Pa., has awarded a general contract t $225,000 with equipment 








S. Sykes & Sons, 1229 Penn Avenue, for a new service ar The R. S. Armstrong & Brother C 676 Marietta Street 
repair building, 40 x 120 ft., to cost $45,000 with equipment \tlanta, Ga., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a double 
Herman C. Rutherford, 316 North Washington Avenue, is nder, 8% x 10-in., two or three drum hoisting engine 
architect. The Crown Oll & Wax Co., 200 South Pighteenth Street, 
The Harrisburg Light & Power Co., Harrisburg, Pa has Baltimore, is said to be considering the erectior fa two 
called a special meeting of stockholders on Aug. 17 ¢t iY ervice and distributing works to cost se to $100,000 
approve an increase in capital from $3,300,000 to $4,000,0 with equipment 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions in powe The Board of Education, Hagerstown, Md., plans the fn 
plant and system. ation of manual training equipment in its proposed three 
The Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., has awarded a ge! tory high school to cost $300,000, for which superstructure 
eral contract to Ray S. Shoemaker, 421 Walnut Street, Har work will soon begin. A. J. Klinkhart, 53 West Washington 
risburg, Pa., for a one-story machine shop and wood-working Street, is architect. 
plant, 90 x 160 ft., at its artificial silk works at Lewistown The North Georgia Marble Products C Whitestone, Ga., 
Pa., to cost about $50,000 with equipment The Ballinger is considering the installation of a roll mill, duplex ring type, 
Co., 105 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, is architect second-hand equipment will be purchased 
The Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa., has tentativ The Glasscock Stove & Mfg. Co., Greensb N. C., has 
plans for additions in its cane sugar grinding mill at Centra awarded contract to the Carolina Steel & Iron < Greens- 
Hershey, Havana district, Cuba, to double the present boro, for a one-story foundry, 80 x 160 ft one-story 
capacity and estimated to cost $1,090,000 It has acquired cleaning and nickel-plating department « 80 ft. and 
the sugar mill and properties, known as the Central San two-story pattern department and storage building, esti- 
Antonio, at Madruga, Cuba, and plans extensions and bet mated to cost $45,000 T. A. Glascock fs president 
terments. The Empire Machinery & Supply Corporatior ‘09 East 
The Board of Education, York, Pa., is asking bids or Water Street, Norfolk, Va., is considering rebuilding the 
general contract until June 29, for the construction of it portion of its works recently destroyed by fire with loss 
proposed two-story and basement industrial high school, 23 approximating $30,000 It has been ccupying a leased 
x 245 ft., to cost $1,000,000 with equipment. John B Hamme building 
City Bank Building, is architect. Henry Adams, Calvert The Carolina Canning Co., Aberdeen, 8. C., has inquiries 
Building, Baltimore, is mechanical engineer. out for shafting, pulleys and other transmission equipment 


A Fisher, care of Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., 1513 Walnut The Board of Education, Rutherfordton . oC. te ask- 


Street, Philadelphia, architect has plans under way for ne bids until June 20 for a 75,000 gal. steel tank on 75-ft 
: 7 ; : ‘ ‘ att ; uae * : ° 
one and one-half story machine and repair shop, at Hun steel tower. The Carolina Engineering Co., Johnston Build- 


ingdon, Pa., to cost about $18,000. ing, Charlotte, N. C., is engineer 
202 lark : r Tryst - . Taek + 
203 Berks County Tru The Tarboro Building Supply Co., In Tarboro, N. C., 


Bitler, Haines & Liddle, Inc., 
out for a heavy duty, belt-driven sand pump, 


Building, Reading, Pa., has been organized to manufacturs 
automotive products and service station equipment, speciai- 


: ‘ in 4 (s anufacturing will be done ; _—— 
izing for the present in jacks Manufac Stents H. Liddfe The Board of Education, Appalachia, Va., s considering 
by contract, ae , 


‘ind ee whee sa 
a = i. need en ‘ inetallat ‘ al . aquipment in its ro- 
i and J. M. Bitler, secretary-treasurer. he installation of manual training « — a ets 
is president and J, “1. Si posed new high school, estimated to cost $125,000, for w 
cline 3ody 
The Kline Auto Bod) 


Co., Allentown, Pa., now a superstructure will soon begin. Clarence B. Kearfoot, Bris- 
rvs oriy > C y 
Herman A. line, formerly mere ro — tol, Va.. is architect. 
f the Daniels Motor Car Co., heading, i i. = 2 a 
= . local plant for the manu- The Warren Co., 775 East Fair Street, Atianta, Ga., glass 
acquire a iocai f 12 acres adjoining its works 


at 328 ; s acquired about 
i eadquarters are at 32 products, has a 
Seo aa 7 and plans the early erection of several additions, including 


has inquiries 
about 6 or 5 in 


organized by 
building department 
Pa., and associates, will 
facture of automobile 
South Seventeenth Street. 
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The Crane Market 


SW new inquiries have appeared in the past week for 
i ates locomotive or electric overhead cranes. Several 
sizable purchases of overhead equipment are expected to be 
made shortly. According to reports from the Chicago dis- 
trict, Joseph E. Nelson & Son, contractors on the new shops 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, are awarding the cranes 
and other material handling equipment on the list issued 
some time ago by the railroad. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works is reported to be acting as purchaser for a foreign 
railroad intending to build shops, and Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Jersey City, N. J., have inquiring for cranes for 
this purpose. The Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., 47 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, is in the market for two 15-ton 
electric traveling cranes. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
securing prices on a 3-ton electric hoist. 


been 


Among recent purchases are: 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, a 300-ton locomotive hoist 


a main four-story structure. Additional machinery 
installed in the mirror and beveling department, 
electrically operated traveling crane will be 
proposed glass distributing building. 
Co., Healey Building, is architect 
Warren is president. 


will be 
and an 
installed in a 

Lockwood, Greene & 
and engineer. vw. Os 


The Common Council, Leesville, S. C., is considering the 
installation of pumping machinery in connection with pro- 
posed extensions and improvements in the municipal water- 
works estimated to cost $40,000. The Carolina Engineering 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., is engineer. 

The Baltimore Tool Works, Inc., 1109 American Building, 
Baltimore, recently organized with $25,000 capital stock, is 
equipped to manufacture a complete line of forged tools, as 
well as for heat treatment and hardening of dies, 
parts, ete, 


special 


Detroit 
DETROIT, June 22. 

LANS are under way for an addition to the factory of 
P the Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., manufac- 
turer of automobile appliances, to cost $45,000 with equip- 
ment. 

The Board of Education, Milford, Mich., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed two- 
story high school to cost $160,000. J. N. Churchill, Prudden 
Building, Lansing, Mich., is architect. 

Fire, June 13, destroyed a portion of the lumber and 
wood-working plant of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, 
Mich., with loss estimated at $175,000 including equipment. 
It is planned to rebuild. 

The Gray Motor Corporation, Detroit, has secured the 
manufacturing rights for the Tilling-Stevens gas-electric bus, 
and will devote a portion of its plant to this line of produc- 
tion. Additional tools to cost about $15,000 will be installed, 
It is arranging a financing program to provide available cash 
of $1,000,000 for expansion and operations. Ernest M. Howe 
has recently been elected president, and Henry W. Burritt, 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Superstructure will soon begin for the proposed addition 
to the plant of the Fenton Machine Tool & Die Co., Fenton, 
Mich., one-story, saw-tooth roof type, 120 x 160 ft. A gen- 
eral contract was recently awarded to the H. K. Ferguson 
Co., 4900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 

The Lindell Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., has com- 
pleted plans for a one-story addition to cost about $35,000. 

The Ampco Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, is said to 
be arranging for the removal of its plant to Jackson, Mich., 
where increased facilities will be provided for larger pro- 
duction. 


The Hudson Motor Car Co., 12601 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, has asked bids on a general contract for a 
one-story addition, 65 x 480 ft., to cost about $75,000. It 
will be used for assembling. Albert Kahn, Marquette Build- 
ing, is architect. 


The American Vitrified Products Co., Grand Ledge, Mich., 
manufacturer of sewer pipe, tile and kindred products, will 
rebuild its plant destroyed by fire several months ago, com- 
prising a four-story structure, to cost $100,000 with equip- 
ment. F. C. Carnahan is general manager. 


Hugh T. Millar, Lightner Building, Mount Clemens, Mich., 
has revised plans for a one-story automobile service, repair 
and garage building, 100 x 240 ft., to cost $75,000. 

The Signal-Lite Co., Chicago, manufacturer of radiator 
caps and other automobile appliances, is arranging for the 





and two 50-ton drop tables from the Whiting Corporation, 
and 28 1-ton chain blocks, reported to have been placed with 
the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. 


Georgia, Fiorida & Alabama Railway Co., a standard 
ditcher from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Yonkers, N. Y., a 6-ton, 


34-ft. span electric traveling crane, reported purchased from 
the Northern Engineering Works. 
Simon Scullin Foundry Co., Philadelphia, a 1-ton, 48-ft. 
span hand power crane from Alfred Box & Co. 
Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, a 10-ton, 
2-motor overhead crane from Alfred Box & Co. 
City of Spartansburg, S. C., a 7%-ton, 37-ft. span hand 
power crane from Alfred Box & Co. 


19-ft. span, 


Pennsylvania Railroad, a 15-ton, 98-ft. span crane from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


removal of its plant to Benton Harbor, Mich., where in- 
creased facilities will be provided. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is asking bids on a general 
contract for a one-story addition at its Dearborn plant, 201 
x 315 ft., to be used as a nickel-plating works, forge and 
blacksmith shop, and other kindred service. Albert Kahn, 


Marquette Building, Detroit, is architect. 
The Harper Automatic Supply Co., 406 Lafayette Build- 


ing, Detroit, recently organized to manufacture vending 
machines, will conduct operations for the present under con- 
tract. It has made arrangements for a small initial order. 


W. J. Harper is president and general manager. 


The W. H. Anderson Tool & Supply Co., 2178 Franklin 
Street, Detroit, is in the 


market for a used 12-ft. power 
brake for handling 10-gage material or heavier. 
The Fox Engineering Co., 1435 Franklin Street, Detroit, 


has been organized to do a general line of jobbing machine 
work. It will also manufacture speedometers. It has estab- 
lished a shop and will add equipment as needed. O. P. 
Bernhart is president, 


Buffalo 
BuFFALO, June 22. 


HE New York Utilities, Inc., Watertown, N. 

Y., has plans for an automatic hydroelectric generating 
station on the Beaver River, near Taylorville, N. Y., with 
initial capacity of 21,000 hp. A transmission line will be 
constructed. The entire project will cost $250,000. 

The Board of Public Utilities, Jamestown, N. Y., Melvin 
O. Swanson, superintendent, is asking bids until June 30 
for the construction of an addition to the municipal electric 
light and power plant on Steele Street. Louis T. Klauder, 
Bankers’ Trust Building, Philadelphia, is engineer. 


Lewis & Hill, 892 Main Street, Buffalo, architects, are 
taking bids for a two-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 80 x 120 ft., at Lockport, N. Y., to cost 
$40,000 with equipment. 


Northern 


Bids are being asked by the Board of Education, 900 
Genessee Building, Buffalo, until July 16, for the construction 
of an East Side high school at Fougeron Street and Hast 
Parade Avenue, to include a manual training department, 
estimated to cost $450,000. F. J. and W. A. Kidd, 424 
Franklin Street, are architects. 

The St. 
ae 2s, 


Lawrence Valley Power Corporation, Potsdam, 
has plans for a hydroelectric power house, automatic 
type, near Potsdam, with initial capacity of 64,999 hp., to 


cost more than $175,000 with transmission line. 


The City Council, Buffalo, has authorized plans and speci- 
fications, with call for bids for the construction of a new 


steel water tower and tank in the North Buffalo section, 
for the municipal waterworks. 


; The Board of Lighting Commissioners, Gouverneur, N. 
Y., is asking bids until July 9 for the construction of a 
municipal power dam and hydroelectric power plant with 
equipment. Lewis C. Reynolds, Geneva, N. Y., is engineer. 


Plans are being prepared by the Three Rivers Glass Mfg. 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., for the installation of a light and 


power plant, for public service, at Three Rivers, Tex. The 
initial unit will be 150 hp. 


Special machinery and equipment, for the manufacture 
of electric heaters will be installed by Charles Sparling, 58 
Congress Street, Buffalo, in connecti 

’ ’ on wi 
oo th a proposed 


s The Kingan Provision Co., Fulton Street, 
Y., is in the market for mec 


Syracuse, N. 
hanical refrigeration and cool- 
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ing machinery, as well as tra 


, Smissior nveying ye s 
ing equipment for a $100.900 plant under 
fant under constr ic 
M. Moran & Son, 10-12 Sennett Street, Buffal 
. 6 nn t stree sullaio erating 
an automobile sales and service ire in th j ; ; 
a ul lI he arket for 
cylinder reboring machine, lathe nd other tool 
a n i l ie tools for i new 
garage, replacing one destroyed by firs 
PITTSBURGH 22 
sla Rail- 





Somat has been awarded by the Monon 
road Co., Brownsville. Pa., to the H. K Ferguson Co 
for a One-story car repair and machine shop, 250 


estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment ; 
The Board of Education Herminie, Pa., j 
, : ‘ . I iI bp a., is <¢ 
the installation of manua] training equipment in its proposed 
‘ nt l ts pro sec 
two-story high school, estimated to « st 


x 250 ft., 


onsidering 


$110,000, for which 


it is expected to ask bids soon on i general contract Cc. ¢ 


Compton, Fourth and Thompson Avenues, Donora, Pa.. is 
architect. . 
The Baldwin Tool Works, In Parkersburg, W. Va 


has awarded a general contract to the Plate Construction 
Co., 726 Jeannette Street, for a one-story iddition, to cost 


$75,000 with machinery. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the 
proposed high school to be constructed by the Martinsburg 
Independent School District, Martinsburg, W. Va., estimated 
to cost $310,000, in which amount bonds have voted 
It is expected to select an architect to prepare plans at an 
early date. 


been 


The City Council, Ronceverte, W. Va.., 
June 29 for equipment for waterworks 
provements, including two 
each with capacity of 350 gal. per min., 


is asking bids until 
and im- 
pumps, 


extensions 
centrifugal 
direct-connected to 


raw water 


electric motors; filter plant, with electric pump room, and 
accessory equipment. H. K. Bell, Hernando Building, Lex- 
ington, Ky., is engineer. A. S. Woodhouse is city clerk 


Beechwood Street, 
acres as a 


Iron & Steel Co., 


acquired 


The 
Parkersburg, W. 


Parkersburg 


Va., has about 12 


site for a new plant to manufacture sheet iron and metal 
products, including pipe bends, et: The initial works are 
estimated to cost $65,000. 

The Board of Education, Mannington, W. Va., is con- 


sidering the installation of manual training equipment in its 
proposed high schoo] to cost $150,000, for which bids are 
being received on a general contract until June 29. 8S. W. 
Ford, Latsetter Building, Clarksburg, W. Va., is architect 


The Combination Stamping Co., 616 Columbus Boulevard, 


Charleston, W. Va., is considering 
new plant for the manufacture of a patented 
and other stamped metal products. M. J. Simms is president. 


The Penn Metal Co., 675 
Mass., is reported to be contemplating the establishment of a 
Parkersburg, W. Va., for the 


the establishment of a 


shade hanger 


Concord Avenue, Cambridge, 


plant in the vicinity of 


metal 


new 
manufacture of 


zoods 
goods 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, 


June 22 


this terri- 
booked a 
and 


business improved in 


ACHINE tool 
M tory the past week. 
fair volume of orders for 
for lots of two or three and report more inquiries 
There fair de- 
Turret 


dealers 


Local 


single machines 


than for several weeks. is still a 
mand from Detroit automobile companies. 
well. A local manufac- 
during the week from the 
for 10 or 12 


continue to move 


order 


lathes 
turer took an 
Hammond Brass Co., Hammond, Ind., 
brass working lathes and in addition booked a 
number of single machines. The Cleveland Planer 
Co. reports that demand for 
than it has been for a long time 


planers is more active 
This company 


recently closed for two 48-in. planers for the 
Ramapo-Ajax Co., Hilborn, N. Y., a 26-in planer 
for the Boston Blevated Railway, 48-in. planer 
for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 26-in. planer 
for the Collinwood high school, Cleveland, and a 
48-in. machine for the Dominion Sugar Co., Cuba. 
The Dust Recovery & Conveyor Co., 2130 St. Clair 
- > yf dust-arresting equip- 
ye leveland, manufacturer of < t if 
ae 180 ft., at East 116th 


new plant, 90 x 


ill build a 
ment, will The general contract has been 


Street and Harvard Avenue. 
placed with the H. K. Ferguson Co. 


iz » Corporation, 
The Industrial Fibre n 
buildings at West Ninety-eighth 


Cleveland, will erect 
Street and 
several factory 
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VW ‘ ¥ 
’ i Avenue ; ‘erg l . 
i W. S. Ferguson. 100 Euclid Building, is 
nsulting engineer 
Ferro Ename . 5 : P 
I ro Enameling Co., 4150 East Fifty-sixth Street 
v iS awarded a contract to the Phillips Kirschner 
Co 7 ” os ‘ ane iret @& 
«Ji4 East Seventy-first Street, for & two story addition 
23 x 54 tS annealing building. C. M. Horn, 2100 Keith 
Building, is secretary 
! france Mfg (Co ‘| 
Fr Mfg. Co., 10325 Berea Road, Cleveland, has 
wal ntract to the Superbilt Construction Co.. 1836 
Euclid Avenue, for a one story factory, 50 x 62 feet 
ihe Superior Bronze & Aluminum Co.. Warrer Ohio, is 
Vaeeaengs & plant, 40 x 120 ft.. for the manufacture of brass 
: Llun im castings Arthur J. Gilmore is general man- 
ige 
CINCINNATI, June 22 
A FAIRLY good volume of business has been 
z nooked by machine tool builders in this district 
th past week, including sales to Detroit 1uto 
mobile manufacturers is well as to railroads 
Orders from the general industrial field are com 
ng from all parts of the country Some machine 
tool manufacturers are of the opinion that June 
will be the biggest month of the year in both 
production and sales Export business has fallen 
of lat because builders are unable to meet 
prices of European sellers One plant in this 
territory booked an order for a 42-i: carwheel 
ithe for shipment to Japan 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. ¥ placed an 
order for a 48-in. lathe, and the Marion Steam Shovel Co.. 


18-ft Sale of a 
boring mill to Texas is reported by one company The 
planer and a 36-in 
planer in the Chicago and also a 48-in planer to 
the Ford Motor Co. for shipment to Canada The 
placed an order for two 2700-Ib. hammers 
pneumatic flanging clamps. The Pennsy!l- 


Marion, Ohio, has ordered an boring mill 
6-ft 


Cincinnati Planer Co. has sold a 72-in 
territory 
Illinois 
Railroad 
10-ft 


Central 


and three 


vania Railroad bought two 80-in. horizontal boring and 
drilling machines One 800-lb. single frame hammer has 
been sold to the Dixie Construction Co., Birmingham An 
order for radial drills from a Detroit automobile manufac 
turer has been booked by a local machine tool builder Both 
the automotive industry and the railroads are yielding con 
siderable milling machine business Sales of small tools 
have been good this month The used machinery market is 
fairly active Manufacturers of lathes state that business 
has slumped to some extent in the past two weeks All 


planer manufacturers are busy Production of turret lathes 
iS increasing 

The Chile 
drill 


mmission 


some business 


a 5-ft 
Argentine 


South America is furnishing 


universal radial 


Naval C 


1 


Exploration Co. has purchased 


und a 36-in. planer, while the 


as bought a 26-in. lathe The Lllinois Central Railroad has 
bought against its list, purchases including three N 4 car- 
wheel lathes, two heavy 90-in. driving wheel lathes, a 45-in 


quartering machine, and a %0-in 
Standard Oil Co. of Kansas is the 


frame steam hammer The A. O 


borer, a 90-in 
lathe The 


1t00-ib 


irwheel 
comotive 


buyer of an single 


Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, has closed for a 42-in. boring 
mitt 
The Dixie Highway Water Co., Coppin Building, Coving 
ton, Ky will take bids until July 13 for the construction 
of a pumping station and for furnishing and erecting pump- 
ng and auxiliary machinery and an elevated steel water 
tank Robert L. Crigler is president 
Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, manu 


Pulp & 
supplies, has completed plans for a two 
story and basement factory, 60 x 300 ft Contract for the 
structural steel has been placed with the McClintk -Marshall 


The Meade 
facturer of electrk 


‘o., Pittsburgh. 

The Shawver Co., 
automobile supplies, has awarded 
Morningstar, 15 Arcade Building, 
story and basement addition, 40 x 4% 

The U Drive It Co., Spring and Third Streets, Columbus, 
Ohio, will take bids at once for a two-story and basement 
automobile service, repair and garage building, estimated to 
cost $60,000. T. W. Newman, 60 North Harris Avenue, is 
architect John S. Beeb is president 

The Eureka Tool & Die Co., Dayton, Ohio, has acquired 

of the plant of the Maxwell Motor Corporation, Mc- 
Donough Street, for a new works. Plans are also under way 
for the erection of a two-story building on adjoining prop- 


manufacturer of 
to William F 
two 


Ohio, 
contract 
Springfield, for a 


ft 


Springfield, 


a portion 


erty, to cost $50,000. 
The Tennessee Electric Power Co.. Hamilton National 
Bank Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., has acquired the munie- 


acum Am nt —- - ; 


em 
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ipal electric light and power plant at Crossville, Tenn., and 
the municipal power plant and waterworks at McMinnville, 
Tenn. Plans are under way for extensions in these dis- 
tricts and the installation of additional equipment. 


The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., Fullerton Building, St. 
Louis, has awarded contract to Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
Inc., 125 East Forty-sixth Street, New York, engineer and 
contractor, for the second unit of its car and locomotive 
shops at Jackson, Tenn., consisting of three machine shops, 
two 75 x 375 ft. and one 50 x 375 ft.; forge and blacksmith 
shop, 75 x 78 ft.; boiler shop, 50 x 150 ft.; wheel shop, 
50 x 75 ft.; tank shop, 75 x 80 ft., and other structures, 
estimated to cost $1,000,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Chattanooga, Tenn., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in the proposed 
East Chattanooga junior high school to cost $350,000, for 
which bids have been asked on a general contract. R. H. 
Hunt, James Building, is architect. 

The Ohio Edison Co., Springfield, Ohio, will proceed with 
the erection of a two-story substation and switching plant, 
to cost about $240,000 with equipment. H. E. Miller is 
general superintendent. 

The Louisville Hydro-Electric Co., Louisville, has secured 
permission to proceed with a proposed hydroelectric power 
development on the Green River in Edmonson County, to 
cost $1,500,000 with transmission system. 

The Fergs Stamping Co., Bristol, Tenn.-Va., will install 
equipment in a local building to be given over to the manu- 
facture of oil-testing devices, including power presses, enam- 
eling ovens, etc. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 22. 

ACHINE tool sales thus far in June have been 

in encouraging volume and by some prominent 
dealers are described as the heaviest since last 
December. Railroad buying has been the leading 
feature of the market, but orders from industrial 
companies are also more numerous. The Illinois 
Central has completed purchases against its out- 
standing inquiries, including the small supplemen- 
tary list issued late in April. The Santa Fe con- 
tinues to buy against its extensive list and a com- 
plete distribution of orders is expected within the 
next week or two. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul has closed for a used motor-driven 26-in. 
engine lathe and it is said that the rest of its list 
also will be purchased in second-hand equipment. 
No definite word has been received as to when the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will take action on 
its pending requirements. A large new list is ex- 
pected to be issued by the Illinois Central to cover 
its needs at the Paducah, Ky., shops now under 
construction. 


The automobile industry is also an important factor in 
current buying. The Nash Motors Co. has closed for addi- 
tional equipment for its Kenosha and Milwaukee plants. 
Among the machines bought for Kenosha are two turret 
lathes, and four Barnes single spindle horizontal boring 
machines. An inquiry for a 36-in. x 36-in. x 8-ft. planer for 
Kenosha is still pending. For Milwaukee it has closed for 
a turret lathe, a Rockford horizontal boring machine and 
a Colburn horizontal boring machine. The A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, has also been a buyer, having 
closed for five milling machines, a shaper, an upright drill, 
and two engine lathes. At Detroit also, buying by the auto- 
mobile industry has been noteworthy, Dodge Brothers alone 
having closed for 19 turret lathes. A considerable number 
of orders from industrial companies consists of one or two 
machines. The Link Belt Co., Chicago, has placed orders 
for two 34-in. King boring mills and its subsidiary, the H. W. 
Caldwell & Son Co., has placed a motor-driven chaser grinder. 
The All-American Radio Corporation, Chicago, has ordered 
a 20-in. shaper. 


Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., have secured a permit to con- 
struct an addition to their foundry at a cost of $5,000. 


The Commercial Parlor Frame Co., 1915 Clybourn Avenue, 
Chicago, manufacturer of furniture, has awarded a general 
contract to Gerhardt F. Meyne, 127 North Dearborn Street, 
for a fourteen-story factory, 50 x 170 ft., to cost $600,000. 
Edward H. Nordlei, 4727 North Maplewood Avenue, is archi- 
tect and engineer. 

The Service Motor Co., 1246 Superior Street, Duluth, 
Minn., will ask bids in July, for a three-story service, re- 


pair and garage building, 100 x 140 ft., to cost $140,000 with 
equipment. Giliuson, Ellingsen & Erickson, Lonsdale Build- 


ing, are architects. 
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The City Council, Mankato, Minn., plans the installation of 
pumping machinery in connection with proposed extensions 
and improvements in the municipal waterworks estimated to 
cost $50,000. L. P. Wolff, Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn., is 
consulting engineer. 

The Gillespie-Dwyer Co., 1712 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
manufacturer of ventilating equipment, sheet metal products, 
ete., has leased space in the building at 1916 West Lake 
Street, where increased production facilities will be provided. 

The Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa, operated 
by the Des Moines Electric Light Co., is disposing of a bond 
issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for 
extensions in power plants and system. It has work in 
progress on a local steam-operated electric generating sta- 
tion, with initial unit to have a capacity of 25,000 kva. 
The ultimate plant will have a capacity of 166,200 kva. 
Clement Studebaker, Jr., is president. 

The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, manufacturer of electric- 
operated washing machines, etc., has awarded a general con- 
tract to the Lanning Construction Co., Evans Building, for 
its six-story addition, 100 x 290 ft., estimated to cost $150,- 
000. The Henry Raeder Co., 20 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, is architect. 

The Waldorf Paper Products Co., Myrtle and Hampden 
Avenues, St. Paul, Minn., has plans for a one-story power 
house, 60 x 100 ft., estimated to cost $150,000 with equip- 
ment. H. A. Sullwold, 107 East Third Street, is architect. 

The Central Light & Power Co., Garrison, N. D., plans 
extensions and improvements in its power house estimated to 
cost $25,000. 

The Board of Education, Rochester, Minn., has plans for 
a three-story industrial school, 65 x 245 ft., to cost $210,000 
with equipment. H. H. Crawford, Dental Building, is archi- 
tect; F. H. Tustison, 430 Oak Grove Street, is engineer. 

The Houck Mfg. Co., 912 Hawthorne Avenue, Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture appliances used in engineering, specializing for the 
present in an automatic vacuum vaporizer. It has a plant 
with limited capacity and may find it necessary to expand 
later. Martin Houck is president. 

The Linwood Cement Co., 713-15 Kahl Building, Daven- 
port, Iowa, has been organized to manufacture Portland 
cement and crushed stone products. Its plans are still in 
the formative stage. J. F. Schroeder is secretary-treasurer. 

The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, is in the market for a used two-stage air- 
compressor, with motor drive of 500 to 1000-ft. capacity. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, June 22. 

ee activity among foundries and ma- 

chine shops is the most encouraging feature of 
the machine-tool market. There is fairly steady 
demand, but of only moderate volume, principally 
in single items for replacement. Shops are mak- 
ing only such improvements in plant or equip- 
ment as imperative needs require. Automobile 
plants are buying sparingly as a rule, the bulk of 
the business for seasonal 
having been booked. 


production apparently 


The Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co.. Milwaukee, is at 
work on improvements which will practically double the 
capacity and involve an investment of $125,000 or more 
in buildings and equipment. A Moore electric melting 
furnace has been contracted for. The main foundry is be- 
ing lengthened 200 ft., making it 125 x 620 ft. The pattern 
storage, vault and shop will be enlarged by an addition 
60 x 70 ft., work to begin immediately. Frank Wabiszewski 
is general manager. 

The Wausau Foundry & Machine Co., Wausau, Wis., is 
a new corporation with $100,000 capital stock organized by 
Edward C. Helmke, Henry H. Schneider and Otto Kolbe 
all of Wausau, to engage in the general machinery foundry 
and repair business. The equipment, machinery and good 


will of the former Wausau Foundry & Machine Works 
which has liquidated its assets, had been acquired. A new 


gray iron foundry and machine shop will be 
ready about Aug. 15. i i 
The Superior Metal Products Co., 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000 by Carl 


and Walter Momm and John Ole 
Pp, to man 
stampings, principally t san pe 


y automotive equipmen 
turing space and equip- 


Kenosha, Wis., has 


Leases have been taken of manufac 
ment is being purchased, 


The Heil Co., Milwaukee, manufact 
body and hydraulic hoist equipment, 
floor space for the m 


urer of tanks, dump 


: will gain considerable 
anufacturing department by erecting 
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a@ two-story office building. 40 x 
of Frank Howend, architect and engineer, 65 Wisconsiy 
Street, local. The additional space will be ' - 
fabricating fuel oil storage tanks. l 
president and general manager. 


used largely f 
Julius P. Heil is vice 


The Beloit Foundry Co., Beloit. Wis., 
mated loss of $100,000 by fire whi h 
building and badly damaged the equipment, 


pattern shop and pattern storage vault were saved. A new 
5-ton electric traveling crans recently installed was de- 
stroyed, and many patterns in use. and owned by var nl 
machine tool and machinery manufacturers of Beloit, Rock 


ford, Janesville and other nearby points were destroyed 

As quickly as adjustments of the loss ars completed 

will be broken for a new foundry and ma: hine shop o é 

present site. J. A. Janvrin is president and general m anager 
The Koehring Corporation, 3100 Concordia Avenue, M 

waukee, manufacturer of concrete mixers paving outfits 

contractors’ hoists and other equipment, has engaged Herbst 


& Kuenzli, architects, 130 Grand Avenue. ] cal, to make plar 

for a core-room addition, 50 x 75 ft., and some alte rations in 
the present plant to provide more capac ity. William J 
Koehring is president and general manager 


The Achen Motor Car Co., 155 Oneida Street, Milwauke« 


distributor of the Chandler and Cleveland cars. has ordered 
plans for a new sales and maintenance building, 120 x 148 
ft., three and four stories, estimated to cost $175 0 Dr 


F. “W. B. Achen is president and general manager 

The Wesley Steel Treating Co., 651 South Pierce Streef, 
Milwaukee, has awarded contracts for the erection of a $20.- 
000 shop addition, 30 x 75 ft., and is purchasi g*equ pment 

The Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis., will soor 
be in the market for miscellaneous conveyor, storage and 
other equipment for a new four-story warehouse building 
120 x 125 ft., contracts for which are now being let. The 


architect is Louis Lehle, 3810 Broadway, Chicago The 
work will cost about $200,000 William Horlick, Jr is 


vice-president. 

The Line Materials Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of materials and supplies for electric and telephone 
transmission lines, has let the general contract to Bentl 
Brothers, 808 South Pierce Street, Milwaukee, for erecting 
a three-story addition. 80 x 204 ft. 





The Jenkins Machine Co., Sheboygan, Wis., will build 
two-story addition, 47 x 150 ft., for manufacturing, storage 
and office purposes. The present office will be remodeled 
for manufacturing Edward A. Juul, Sheboygan, is archi- 
tect, and the general contractor is the Verhulst Co., Inc., 2221 
Calumet Drive, Sheboygan 

The Ormsby Auto Equipment Co., lln Wells Street 
Milwaukee, will build a $60,000 addition to its garage les 


and service building It will be 93 x 200 
part basement. 


The prospect Motor Co., 473-477 Prospect Avenue, M 


waukee, has plans for an addition to its sales 
building, two and three stories, with basement, to cost about 
$75,000. William R. Schuett is general manager 

The Menominee & Marinette Light & Traction C 
Wis.. is taking bids through Derrick Hubert, 


Menominee, Mich., for the construction of an ad 


Marinette, 
architect, 
dition, 35 x 90 ft., and remodeling 
plant, at an estimated cost of 5.000, including some new 


machinery and other equipment. A. J. Goedjen is general 


the steam generating 





manager. 


New England 


308STON, June 22 
ACHINE tool sales reported the past week were 
M small in volume and unimportant Metal- 


working shops contemplating the purchase of tools 
apparently are no nearer placing orders than they 


were a week ago New inquiries are also few 
The city of Boston will 
metal-working equipment for 
School, Dunbar Avenue, Dorchester 


tenders were sent out to the trade on this business 


The High Speed Hammer Co., Rochester, ; 
prices approximately 10 per cent on high-speed hammers. 

One of the local machine tool 
a large amount of equipment use 
school, which is to be abandoned 

Plans will be ready about July 1 
ft. trade school at Bridgeport, Co! 
866 Main Street, is the architect | 

Contract has been awarded for the erection of a coal 

tle at Concord, N. H., for the New Hampshire State 
cael J. R. Worcester & Co., 79 Milk Street, Boston, are 
the engineers. 


close bids this week on 
the Emily A. Fifield 
district. Few 


has advanced 


houses has just purchased 
i in a Boston vocational 
two-story, 80 x 231 
E. B. Caldwell, Jr., 


for 


120 ft. The work is in charge 


Sustained an esti- 
destroyed the main 
on June 9. The 
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basement, 50 x 100 
© shop extension for J. L. Thomson. Roberts Street, 





Gray, 509 Exchange Building, 


‘he James Russell Boiler Works Co., 9 Dewar Street 
I ri hester, Boston, is having plans prepared for a one-story 
idition Monks & Johnson, 99 Chauncy Street, Boston, are 


Work is under way on a one-story foundry for the 
n . y, 1820 Baldwin Street, Waterbury, 





facture of brass, bronze, aluminum, and 


Electric 1 ors nd 1 . 
El ri tors and power equipment, conveying and 
ma nery W be Installed in the five-story printing 
xX J5U [t., to be erected by the Travelers’ Insurance 
Hartford, Conn., estimated to cost $500.000 \ general 
Y , ? ’ . ’ . 
s bee iwarded to Mare Eidlitz & Son, Inc 41 
I nd § t, New York 
The Elect: Light & Power Co., Abinets and Rockland 
Ma 3 rranging for a stock issue of $136.000 ik portion 
I fund to be used for xtens s and improvementa 


‘he Hamelin Machine Co., Lyna, Mass., has leased the 
rmer machine works of the Parsons Machine Co. Marl 








boro, Mass., recently acquired at a public sale by Charles 
H. Lawrence of the Lawrence-Kelley Machine ¢ Boston 
1 will occupy the plant for the manufacture of parts and 
patterns ng in conjunction with the Lynn plant 
i to tl I f yon iipment Or 
H will be cl ‘ f Maribor works 
The Boston Consolidated Gas Co Ire nt Street. Ros 
has ft ns for 1 i tw story equipment storage 
i ting piant : i. om » ft it Everett estimated 
cost $3 0 
The Edison Electric Illuminating Co 19 Boylston Street, 
Boston, has plat for a one-story automobile service, repair 
garage building, 120 x 120 ft at ii¢ Massachusetts 
\ nue for col ar motor trucks and cars, estimated to 
g ) with equipment Bigelow & Wadsworth, 
H t Place, ar hitect 
Swift & Co., Chicago, and 60 North Market Street, Bos- 
plan the installation of cold storage and refrigerating 
juipment in their proposed new five-story and basement 
lir to cost $200,000 Contract for the bullding super 
ictu I t t J W. Fergus ‘ Pater 
N. J 
The |} il x M | Clinton, Mase \ erect a one 
tory machine shop and wood-worl g plant, to replace a 
tructure destroyed by fire May 21 The foundations will 
be arranged to provide for a second story later Machine 
s and ixiliary equipment will be ir lled 
Bids will be received by the Board of Contract and Sup 
ply, Hartford, Conn., until June 30, for a 5 ) ft. of 
wire ! varying from No. 7 to No »0 ‘ DeLancy 
Alt retary 
Fire, June 17, destroyed the pulp wood grinding mill and 
perty f the American Realty Co Washburn, Me with 
‘ es of $250.000 including stock Rebullding plans 
re said t be under advisement 
Ww. W. Drummey, 60 Boylston Street toston, architect, 


is plans for a machine and forge shop. with automobile 
repair works ind garage on Clayton Street Dorchester, 


ywner’s name temporar withheld, estimated to cost $65,000 


with equipment 


j 
The Hedstrom Union Co., Gardner, Maes., manufacturer 
, dren's veh es and carriages is arranging to occupy 


the plant of the Gardner Chair Co., Main Street recently 


purchased, and purposes to increase production. The 
yardner Chair C will be consolidated with the Concord 
( r Chair ‘ Wayland, Mase and will remove the 
machinery to this plant 





St. Louis 
Sr. Loum, June 22 
ONTRACT has been let by the Missouri Pacific tallroad 
c Co.. St. Louis, to the Kellerman Constructing Co., Victoria 


for a one-story addition to its locomotive repair 





shop at the Ewing Avenue yards estimated to cost $65,000 


The Century Electric Co., Nineteenth and Pine Streets, 
St Louls. has awarded a number of separate contracts for 
the erection of its proposed two-story and basement ad- 
dition, 70 x 75 ft., estimated to cost $75,000, for which super- 
structure will soon be placed in progress L. Pendleton, 
119 North Seventh Street, is architect. 

The Common Council, Ada, Okla., ts planning the installa- 
tion of pumping machinery in connection with extensions in 
the municipal waterworks estimated to cost $200,000. Black 


& Veatch, Mutua! Building, Kansas City, Mo., are engineers 
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The Board of Education, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
plans the installation)of manual training equipment in the 
proposed intermediate high school to be erected at Market, 
Laclede, Cardinal and Garrison Streets, three-stories and 
basement, to cost $900,000, for which bids will soon be 
asked on a general contract. 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., 340 West Harrison 
Boulevard, Chicago, will proceed with the erection of a new 
grain elevator at Kansas City, Mo., to cost about $350,000, 
with hoisting, conveying, loading and other machinery. 
R. A. Cook is chief engineer. 


The City Council, Columbia, Mo., has plans for extensions 
in the municipal electric light and power house, with the 
installation of a turbo-generator and accessory equipment, 
estimated to cost $52,000. The Burns & McDonnell Engineer- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., is consulting engineer. 

The Federal Mining & Smelting Co., Joplin, Mo., is con- 
sidering plans for rebuilding its local mill, with equipment 
to provide for a capacity of about 40 tons of ore per hr., 
to cost close to $100,000 with machinery... W. P. George 
is one of the heads of the company in charge. 


The Hayes Equipment Co., Wichita, Kan., mine and 
railroad equipment and supplies, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, has awarded a general contract to Vandenburg & Son, 
119 South Lawrence Street, for the erection of a factory 
branch, one-story and basement, 125 x 150 ft. Paul Hatfield 
is local manager. 

The Buffalo Island Compress Co., Leachville, Ark., re- 
cently organized, has acquired a tract of land and plans the 
erection of a cotton compressing plant to cost $75,000 with 
equipment. John Parr and P. 8. Osborne head the company. 


The City Council, Independence, Mo., will soon begin 
extensions and improvements in its municipal electric light 
and power plant to cost close to $20,000. Black & Veatch, 
Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo., are consulting engineers. 

A. T. Evans, Leavenworth, Kan., is having plans drawn 
by Robert W. Watson, Telephone Building, architect, for a 
one-story machine shop, 50 x 100 ft. 

The Common Council, Wakefield, Kan., plans the in- 
stallation of a pumping plant in connection with proposed 
extensions and improvements in the municipal waterworks 
to cost $45,000. The Burns & McDonnell] Engineering Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is engineer. 


Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 10. 

LANS are being completed by the Department of Public 
P Service, Bureau of Power and Light, Los Angeles, for a 
two-story storage and distributing plant, 66 x 300 ft. to 
cost $100,000. 

The Board of Education, Los Angeles, plans the construc- 
tion of a one-story manual training shop at its proposed 
new Mount Vernon junior high school, estimated to cost 
$350,000, for which plans are being drawn by J. C. Austin 
and F. M. Ashley, Chamber of Commerce Building, architects, 

The Beard of Supervisors, San Francisco, has acquired 
property at Mariposa and Bryant Streets, as a site for 
general repair and conditioning shops for the municipal 
railroad system. Plans will be drawn in the near future 

The Bakersfield Rock & Gravel Co., Bakersfield, Cal., 
has plans under way for a new plant, estimated to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. Fred C. Macomber, Taft, is 
president. 

The Idaho Cement Co., Lewiston, Idaho, has plans for a 
new mill on the Mission Creek, consisting of severa] units, 
with power house and machine shop, estimated to cost 
$1,000,000 with machinery. 

The Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., L. C. Smith Build- 
ing, Seattle, has awarded a general contract to the Austin 
Co., for the first unit of its proposed plant, one-story, 100 x 
320 ft., to cost $35.000. Other buildings will be erected late: 
Two traveling cranes, 5 and 15-tons, respectively, will be 
installed. 

The Adams Box & Crate Co., Atwater, Cal., plans the 
erection of a new factory, to cost $30,000 with equipment 

The Board of Education, Huntington Beach, Cal., has 
plans under way for a new manual arts building at the 
local high school, in conjunction with a number of 
structures, for which it is expected to ask bids soon 


other 


The City Council, Chandler, Ariz., plans the installation 
of electrically operated pumping equipment i; 
with proposed extensions and improvements in the municipal 
waterworks. The Weiland Engineering Co., Denver, Colo 
is in charge. , 

The Fruit Growers’ Service Co., Wenatchee, Wash 
taken out a permit to erect a one-story cold stor; ‘ 


29 


frigerating plant, estimated to cost $32,000. 


nnection 


has 
ige and re- 


The Sunbeam Mining & Refining Co., Sumner, Wash., is 
contemplating the erection of a new one-story plant for the 
manufacture of paint pigments and kindred products, to 
cost $40,000 with equipment. 

The Associated Oil Co., 1 West Murray Street, Everett, 
Wash., will build a new oil storage and distributing plant, 
to cost close to $40,000 with equipment. 

The Feather River Power Co., San Francisco, has acquired 
property at Marysville, Cal., for the construction of a power 
dam and hydroelectric power development, to cost $100,000 
including transmission system. 

Construction of a new storage and distribution plant, 
to cost approximately $85,000, is contemplated by the Pan- 
American Petroleum Co., Spring Arcade Building, Los 
Angeles, on’ property, 100 x 200 ft., recently acquired. 

Work has started on the construction of a cold storage 
plant for the Union Ice Co., Watsonville, Cal. The Gay 
Engineering Corporation has the contract at $175,000. 

Plans are being prepared by G. Stanley Wilson, architect, 
646 West Ninth Street, Riverside, Cal., for an ice manufac- 
turing and storage plant to be built at Calipatria for the 
Imperial Ice & Development Co. 

Floor space of the Modern Die & Stamping Co., Twelfth 
and San Pedro Streets, Los Angeles, has been enlarged 200 
per cent with the leasing of additional room. The company 
will purchase new machinery to care for increased business. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, June 22. 


yIDS will be received by the United States Engineer, 

) Florence, Ala., until July 20 for a gantry crane for 
installation on the spillway section of the Wilson Dam. 

The Simms Petroleum Co., operating the Simms Oil Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has acquired the refinery of the Clayton Oil 
Refining Co. at West Dallas and has tentative plans for 
extensions and the installation of equipment. E. T. Moore 
is president of the Simms Oil Co., which will operate the 
local unit. 

The Common Council, Haines City, Fla., plans the in- 
stallation of pumping equipment in connection with proposed 
extensions and improvements in the municipal waterworks 
to cost $50,000, in which amount bonds have been voted. 

The West Texas Utilities Co., Abilene, Tex., has plans 
for enlargements in its steam-operated electric generating 
plant to cost about $175,000 including additional equipment. 

Frank Davis, P. O. Box 1566, New Orleans, is in the 
market for a wheel lathe. 

The Valley Electric & Ice Co., Mission, Tex., is arranging 
for the erection of a one-story power plant estimated to 
cost $65,000 with equipment. 

W. M. Smith & Co., First Avenue, Birmingham, have 
inquiries out for a mushroom type magnet, about 42 in, in 
diameter, or larger; also for a scrap baling press. 

The Polk County Board of Public Instruction, Lake 
Wales, Fla., plans the installation of manual training equip- 
ment in a proposed new high school, to cost $150,000 for 
which a general contract will be let during July. M. Leo 
Elliott, Citizens’ Bank Building, Tampa, Fla., is architect. 
Headquarters of the school board are at Bartow. 

The E. J. Morris Ice & Cold Storage Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
‘s arranging for a new cold storage and refrigerating plant 


in the Croissant Park section, Miami, Fla., estimated to cost 
$80,000 with equipment, 


rhe City Council, Panhandle, Tex., plans extensions and 
'mprovements in its municipal electric power plant, including 


the installation of additional equipment. 
The Florida Rock Products Co., Brooksville, Fla., has 
tentative 


plans for the construction of a new mill to manu- 
facture cement products, to cost $150,000 with equipment. 


The Board of Education, Houston, Tex., plans the in- 
Stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
three-story junior high school at Woodhead Street and West- 
heimer Road, to be known as the Montrose junior high 
school, estimated to cost $500,000, 


l : D. Wrather, Shamrock, Tex., and associates are com- 
rg cea the construction of a new oil refinery at 
la, Tex., with initial capacity of about 1000 bbl. per day. 


: ; he Hill-O’Connor Co., Victoria, Tex., recently organized 
im a Capital of $90,000, will build a one-story ice-manu- 
acturing plant, 75 x 130 ft., to cost about $40,000. R. E. 
Hill is president. 

The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is 


considering plans for a new factory and distributing branch 
at Houston, Tex. 


The 


f steam-turbo 


City Council, Houston, Tex., plans the installation 
driven centrifugal pumping equipment and 
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auxiliary machinery in connection with extensions in the 
central waterworks. Three 300-hp. water tube boilers and 
accessories will be installed. J. C. McVea is city engineer. 


The Tampa Steel Products Co., Tampa, Fla., care of 
F. H. Wolfe, president, Tampa Board of Trade. is said to be 
contemplating the construction of a plant for the manufac- 


ture of a line of steel and iron products. 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 22. 


a have been asked by the Dill Foundry Co., Rush 
ville, Ind., for a one-story foundry, 140 x 180 ft.. 

about $50,000 with equipment 
manager. 


to cost 


William Dill is general 


The Board of Trustees, Purdue University. Lafayette 
Ind., will begin the erection of a one-story addition, 51 x 60 
ft., to its high tension electrical laboratory 
cost $90,000 with equipment. 
Building, are architects. 


estimated t 
Nicol, Scholer & Hoffman, Ross 


The International Cement Corporation, 342 Madison Ave 
nue, New York, has acquired the plant of the Indiana Port 
land Cement Co. at Greencastle, Ind., with annual capacity 
of 1,500,000 bbl. The new owner contemplates extensions 
and betterments. With its other plants in different parts of 
the country the International company has a combined yearly 
output of 10,000,000 bbl. of cement To arrange for the 
purchase of the Indiana company mill and for further acqui- 
sitions and expansion, the company has authorized an in 
crease in capital from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000. H. Struck 
mann is president. 


Fire, June 11, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
American Veneer & Lumber Co., Roachdale, Ind... with loss 
reported at $75,000 including equipment 
ing are under advisement. 


Plans for rebuild- 
Ralph Conner is president. 

The Union Tank Car Co., 21 East Fortieth Street, New 
York, has awarded a general contract to the Hughes-Foulkrod 
Co., Pittsburgh, for its proposed car construction, repair and 
conditioning plant at Whiting, Ind., consisting of foundry, 
machine shop, power plant, wheel shop and other structures, 
estimated to cost $1,700,000 with machinery. 


Isador M. Cohen, 807 Broadway, Gary, Ind., architect, 
has plans for a four-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building at Madison Avenue and Eleventh Street to 
cost $65,000. 

The Service Tool Works, Inc., Indianapolis, has leased 
property at 413 Massachusetts Avenue and will operate a 
machine shop. 

The Calumet Power Co., Gary, Ind., has plans for the 
erection of a new steam-operated electric power house at 
Michigan City, Ind. Sargent & Lundy, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, are engineers. Charles Chase is vice- 
president, 

Motors, controls, power equipment, conveying and other 
machinery will be installed in the proposed three-story and 
basement printing plant to be erected by the Fort Wayne 
News Sentinel Publishing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to cost 
$180,000, for which a general contract has been let to the 
Buesching & Hagerman Co., 402 Bast Superior Street 

The Victory Products Corporation, Marion, Ind., recently 
incorporated to manufacture cushion snubs, is having its 
product made by the Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, 
and is operating to capacity. R. G. Thompson is president 


Canada 


Toronto, June 22 


ACHINE tool sales and inquiries are showing 
M some improvement In addition to the steady 
demand for single tools, small lists are appearing 
whole is somewhat brighter 


time While the auto- 


and business as a 


than it has been for some 
motive industry is the principal buyer at present 
there is also a growing demand on new works ac- 
count and for tools to replace obsolete equipment 

The Superior Machinery Co., 151 York Street, London 
Ont., is in the market for a dividing head tailstock for an 
18-in. Cincinnati milling machine 

A. Foster, president Goudreau Gold Mines, Ltd., Goud- 
reau, Ont., is asking for a used 24-in x 12-in. Blake jaw 


crusher, one set 36 x 16-in. rolls, and a 40-hp. motor 


Frank J. D. Barnjum, Annapolis Royal, N. &., announces 
the erection of a 200-ton paper mill on the Mersey River ir 
Nova Scotia, at a cost of $5,000,000. It is also ungeratese 
that a power plant will be constructed to develop about 


75,000 hp. 
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The Canadian Match Co., Pembroke Ont., has started 
work on an addition to its factory and will install consider- 
able new machinery. 

The Newton Dakin Construction Co., Ltd., 10 Catheart 
Street, Montreal, has been awarded general contract for 
onstruction of an additional factory at Brockville Ont., for 
the Eugene F. Phillips FPilectric Works, Ltd 

The Backus Brooks Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has started 
work on repairs to the Norman dam at Kenora, Ont.. to coat 


>1,500,000. The company will purchase power house equip- 
ment. 


The peat plant of the Quebec Artificial Coal Co Garneau 
Junction, Que., was damaged by fire with a loss t building 
ind machinery of $40,000 

The plant of the Standard White Lime Co.. Waterloo 
Avenue, Guelph, Ont., was destroyed by fire June 17 with 
loss estimated at $40,000. Valuable max hinery was destroyed 
and will have to be replaced 


The American Can Co., Vancouver, B. C.. has taken out 
1 permit for the erection of a manufacturing plant which 


will represent an investment of $1.500.000 when completed 





Foreign 


f bese Finnish Water Power Department, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, is asking bids until Sept. 1 for two overhead travel 
‘ » 


rically-operated, with lifting capacity of 
ibout 75 tons each, as per specifications on file 


& cranes elec 


The Sinclair Consolidated Oi] Corporation, 45 Nassau 
Street, New York, is said to be planning the construction of 

pipe line, with pumping stations and gathering system in 
the Limon Hacienda district, near Monterey, Mexico, car- 
rying out the project in connection with the Marland Oil 
Co., Ponea City, Okla., now operating in this district, and 
whose output will be taken by the Sinclair company The 
project is reported to cost more than $750,000. 


The American Chamber of Commerce in France, 32 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, has received an inquiry (8.3076) from a 
ompany in Paris in the market for American manufactured 


ball and roller bearings 


The Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, has received the following inquiries 
(43676) from Henri Deseille, 28 Ru Paul Bert, Hanoi, 
Tonkin, French Indo-China, desiring to get in touch with 
American manufacturers of machinery for a proposed can- 
ling plant, including can-making machinery, machinery for 
closing can tops and sealing, can-filling machinery, fruit- 


slicing machinery, etc., to be addressed until Nov. 30 at 25 


Rue des Ripots, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Pas de Calais, France; 
(43697) from the Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, 
Wis., which has received an inquiry form a foreign cus- 
tomer for a bicycle wood-rim bending machine, standard 
type of wood rim; (43685) from Alberto Giralt, Casanova 
155, Barcelona, Spain, desiring to get in touch with American 
manufacturers of machinery for automatic wrapping of 
oranges, lemons and similar fruit with paper (43677) from 
Manuel M. Peraza y Compania, 8S. A., 371-77 Calle 13, 
Bogota, Columbia, desiring to get in touch with American 
manufacturers of agricultural and industrial machinery; 
Mr. Peraza is now temporarily located at 123 West Seventy- 


seventh Street, New York 
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= Washington, Investment Bidg. . L. W. Moffett 
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5 Advertising 
= (Chicago, Otie Bidg.......- iF. 8. Wayne 
= Pittsburgh, Park Bldg W. B. Robinson 
= (Cleveland, Guardian Bidg.. Mmerson Findley 
Cincinnati, First National Bank Bid D. G. Gardner 
Boston, Park Square Pidg.....----«- .- H. B. Barr 
Philadelphia, Widener Bidg...... Charles Landberg 
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Detroit, 78388 Woodward Ave.. .- Peirce Lewis 
Hartford, Conn., P. 0. Box 81 ..D. ©. Warren 
Northern New Jersey, Elmwood Hotel, East Orange, N. , 


W. ©. Gweeteer 
New York, 239 West Thirty-Ninth St 
. Fr. W. Schultz. C. L. Rice, B Sinneck 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 


As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Per Lb. 
Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price........... coovc seat. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base....7.09¢c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price.........seeeeeeees 3.24c. 
BEOONG, BABS PEICO 2c cccccccccccccgsccecesesces 4.49c. 
ON EPP OCT OPT TCT TTT TTT TOL TT 3.99¢. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
i I NN, NOD os wccccceveccesseesesss 3.34e. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. 

DP Cad cla cetukigthe sen e ES 6 nk os sce he une ae 3.24c. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier.............++: 3.34c. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger...........eseee00:: 3.30¢., 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . .3.65c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger...........s.0+: 4.20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard......... 7.00c. 
Open-hearth spring steel ............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 
OS DO Serre ree 
IE a cm a upp. nin owe Wg hale 8 Awe 4.45c. 
Standard tool steel, base price............+..- 15.00c. 
EIR SR aS reer NNR iy Si 18.00c. 
eG aie ced oad beeen ew ae mee 23.00c. 
igh-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c. 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb 
EE, 2a Cipahs bh bee e Nan bSe Und ncicd’s Oneal 3.89¢ 
Pn. puhiene od When SOROS edd RhbbEe eaReOes 3.94c 
ON Ee ae ee ee ee er ee 
Ses bob ss ken bdeee wESER CPA KS FH OSs bss Wad aE 4.09¢ 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
Cc. R. One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per , Per Lb. 
SS 8 eee OE ee 
Se ER occ naeices 4.00c. to 4.25c. 4.75ce. 
ED She wk & ok bu ae ua 8 4.05c. to 4.30c. 4.80c. 
PE i. ca otek wanes el 4.15¢c. to 4.40c. 4.90¢e. 
DUE Aivcccuceiestesasee eae «sass 
Galvanized 

Per Lb. 
a a a a el a ae 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
OE a er re See 4.40c. to 4.65c. 
i ET <ebece cvesastaesessees 4.55¢e. to 4.80c. 
i a Pista oh oh lis Sie insti 4.70c. to 4.95c. 
en ak a i a teil gale pba Gil 4.85c. to 5.10c. 
Te ere . a 
OO ee ee 5.65c. to 5.90c. 


*No. 28 lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib. 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Weld Wrought Iron 

Black Galv. Black Galy. 
% in. Butt.... 46 29 | % in. Butt... 4 +19 
% in. Butt.... 51 87 | % in. Butt... 11 + 9 
1-3 in. Butt... 53 39 | 1-1% in. Butt. 14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap.. 48 85 | 2-in. Lap. ... 5 +14 
7&S8in. Lap.. 44 17 | 3-6 in. Lap. 11 + 6 
11 &12in.Lap. 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap.. 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 


Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 

72%, 25, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 
Bass Prics* on No, 9 GaGw AND COARSER Per Lb. 
Bright, basic ......... owes Vale EMU Ges iene tive 4.25¢. 
i 6. os eee teen hpesesscceses 4.50ce. 
CNUINOE, GRRERIOE ccc cgbaccesccccccccccccs 5.15e. 
Coppered, basic .....cccccsccccccescccseccsees 5.15¢. 
Tinned, soft Bessemer ........---eseeeeesceees 6.15c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE Iron AGE, under the general headings of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASB PRICB 
High brass sheet .......-s+eeeeeeees 18%c. to 19%e. 
High brass wire .....+.++++: coceeee 185%. to 19%. 
BeOsS CORB cs vocdscavccs vv snteewse . 15%c. to 16%c. 
Brass tube, brazed ......++eeeeseeees 26%c. to 27%. 
*Brass tube, seamless.........+++eeeee 22%c. to 23%c. 
Copper tube, seamless...... cocccccessamc to 24%. 
Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20%c. to 21%c. per lb. 
base 

( ‘Id rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 

over hot rolled. . 

Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14 ome iain 
Sate, Sapte 80 lb...$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 lb... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 ix. Tae 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX.. 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX..10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 IXXXX..11.35 11.10 
Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 
ae Ts. danewewosen.¢.cna we eee $7.00 to $8.00 
ES a 0.0:4:0:0/06 60ibi0 © 0:00-o oeialacne meee 7.25 to 8.25 
BU: 00060006 ops0is.e 6s o5ks ee 8.25 to 8.75 
PasO COOP MROER, «06s kaced0cnaleanne 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
| a rr 60c. 
Ml éoeceeesss000000essncaes ene 62c. to 65c. 
Copper 
EMO Baths. os ctcccesecceedsceweesmalue 16%c. 
Pee ee 16%ec. 
ee 16 ¢. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
WrOOtert GUOUNER” . aa'ssbccsnbccen¥ene cae see 9%e. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 12%c. open 13c. 
Lead and Solder* 

Miettinen Bie WOO oocciascsrdccencnenen 10c, to 12%e. 
Mt BORD onus cas kcdedooces» }>nedananseee 13¢. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed...........seeeee: 39 Yee. 
Wr, 2 BERET cacncccocececonceceecennseeee 386%e. 
ee ee 30c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Best SONG, POP Die vcocsccccvecmuenasues 75c. to 90c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib. .........eee0- 35c. to 50c. 

GONE A, GE T. ccccesccschsceetneue 25c. to 35c. 
¥ Antimony 

RMS oc tucecsvetnnesencael 20c. to 21c. 
; Aluminum 

No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 

pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb........... 38e. 

Old Metals 


The market is quiet and business has slowed down. 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


5 a 
Copper, heavy crucible ........ 1¢0000s seaerken 11.50 
Copper, WeGvy ‘WITS......000scccccccscu cena 11.00 
Copper, light bottoms ........... seek cues éigaba 9.25 
lee ser ip ET Ee Pe ee 6.75 
Mrees, TGME ooo sccecccsscetscacvaed ssn 5.75 
Heavy machine composition .............cceeeee 8.75 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings......... 00 etemane 8.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings....... .. 8.00 
SE, ROWUT 0 aco 0 09-4 0s 00 0 codnene cee 7.50 
EMME, COO oocsseicsccccecesciumie eee 6.00 
BUDE oo s snaninosss sacceessccurtens pie 
Cast aluminum... oo... .0sccncdnencie, see 17.00 
Sheet aluminum ............... al at eee .-.17.00 
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